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No subject in the school curriculum touches deeper-rooted or 
stronger interests than history. Ever since the dawn of civihza- 
iBterert In hon men liave sought to pry into the secrets of the 
tl**^***- past. They began by listening to the Homeric 

bard or the wandering minstrel. As their mtellecUial power 
has increased, they have liccome unwearied in the search for 
memorials left by former generations. They have also con- 
stantly renewed the attempt to interpret more intelligently even 
those events which happened so long ago as to lose all immedi- 
ate bearing on the present. But this unquenchable cuiiosity is 
not irrational , it is based on the instinctive feeling that the world 
in which we should live is not bounded by the narrow limits 
of our own experience, and that much of that which lies about 
us — our religion, our laws and institutions — c.in never reveal to 
us its full meaning save through an adeipiale understanding 
of its relations to what has gone before “ Nothing in the 
world is intelligible apart from its history, and man must be of 
all things the least so, because he is of all things the most com- 
plex, variable, and richly endowed.’’ * 

In order to explain the meaning of the word history, it might 
seem sufficient to define it according to the accepted usage 
among schoUrs. But aside from the fact that scholars are 
seriously divided upon the question what history is, and what 


1 Flint, 1-2. 
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il^ its proper field of investigation, the effort to reach a satisfac- 
Xdt'j comprehension of the subject will be more successful if a 
sketch be given of the development of the idea of Meanineot 
history. From this it will also appear what forces 
have furthered historical work and what have brought it to a 
■standstill. 

History is an important branch of literature, and its develop- 
ment, like that of literature m general, has been profoundly in- 
fluenced by social conditions and by political events, Hl*tory os 
by the progress of civilization and by its decay. Literature. 
The double meaning of the word history sometimes causes this 
fact to be lost sight of. Students seem to feel that their only 
business is to understand the senes of events, and that it is not of 
.consequence for them to know how these events have been con- 
ceived by great interpreters, except in so far as such knowledge 
will extend their own understanding of the events under con- 
Bideration But the observant student cannot pass through 
Ihe secondary school, or the early 5 ears of college, without 
noting the large place the (Ireek and Roman historians occupy 
in his course of classical reading. The first Latin prose that he 
reads is history, and so, also, the first Greek prose. Indeed, it 
would be haidly an exaggeration to s.iy that the historians re- 
main the principal aulhois at even a more advanced stage of 
his work. The names themselves are impressive Caesar, 
Xenophon, Sallust, Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy, Tacitus, 
Suetonius. 

Although the classical historians have in some respects never 
Vieen surpassed, there was nevertheless in their view of the world 
at least one serious defect, and this influenced ri..rir.i 
their writing They never could forget the contrast 
between themselves .and the Barbarians, so that they were unable 
to conceive tlie development of mankind in its unity. What is 
'now called “Universal" history was beyond them.’ Christian- 
ity must first proclaim that there was neither Greek nor Jew, 

t * 


I Bernheim, 24. 
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Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, before history could become 
truly comprehensive. * 

But this broadening of sympathy came too late to be of im- 
mediate consequence in historical writing, for with the decay of 
Medi^vfU literary taste, the enfeeblement of the imagination, 

Writer*. a^d the loss of critical power, a change came over 

history. This change was hastened by the destruction of the 
Roman Empire and by the establishment of a ruder social order 
by the German invaders. It is not easy to maik the place where 
the transition is made from classical to medieval historical litera- 
ture. Indeed, Professor Freeman contends there is no such 
pl.ace.^ But he acknowledges that in the West at least one change 
of great importance did come Literature passed into clerical 
hands, so that Gregory of Tours, an hi'.tonan upon whom we 
depend for much of our knowledge of the earlier Frankish 
period, was primarily interested in the Church, and little m art 
or literature. From this time on. with a few exceptions, like 
ViUehardouin, Joinville, and Froissart, historical writing was 
done by the clergy, and, generally, in the monasteries. It was 
in the form of annals, or of chronicles wdiich followed almost as 
slavishly the succession of years The annals often contained 
stirring accounts of what was going on in the political world, but 
mingled with these were references to marvels “ such as the birth 
of a two-headed cow, or the falling of meteors, or tlie miracu- 
lous conversion of heathen.” ^ 

Historical work has been affected by events far less porten- 
tous than the decay of classical civili/ation. This is well illus- 
Etlect of trated in the history of Germany. With tlie 
Great Event*, accession of Otto the Great in 936, Germany 
escaped the eclipse that darkened the rest of Europe after the 
disintegration of Charlemagne’s empire. The Germans have 
been wont to leave to French history the proofs that the tenth 
century was a dark age, and to asseit that it was one of the most 

^ Freeman, Fecture V 

* E Emerton, Inti oducUon to the Middle Af^es,(>i See also Gaird- 
ner, Balzani, and Masson, The Early Chroniclers of Europe. 
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brilliant in their own annals.* The tradition of the Empire had 
passed to them, and with this a clearer consciousness of the 
world and a desire to set forth the deeds of their leaders in con- 
nection with the experiences of other peoples. And their study 
of history was made tlie more fruitful because not yet had the 
reading of the classical authors ceased, and because they still 
possessed genuine sources of information for the history of the 
more recent past. In the latter part of the thirteenth century 
the Dark Ages for Germany began The fall of the Hohen- 
staufens, depriving Germany of her international position, threw 
history back upon merely local interests, from which it was not 
again to be drawn away until the Renaissance. 

Gabriel Monod, a distinguished French critic, declares that 
these writings were not, in the strict sense of the word, history, 
for the chionielers fixed their attention less upon Medlaval 
the past than ujion the present, eager to hand on Writer*, 
the memory of the affairs whit h they had oliserved.'^ They could 
not conceive of tlie past as a distinct object of study, and they 
h.ad little appiecialion of the dillerences which have distinguished 
one period fiom another. Moreover, the greater number of 
them desired not so much to tell the story for its own sake as 
to illustrate some theoiy, cither the redem])ti\e process in con- 
nection with the events of their own time, or the continuity 
of empire from Augustus to the Franconian or Suabian em- 
perors .Although they often strove to be impaitial in their 
investigations and wiote with v igour and artistic effect, they dealt 
with their sources of information without critical or imaginative 
power. 

P'raquently they embodied m their writings whole passages 
from their predecessors, so that the result is ratiier a mosaic 
than an indepentlent narrative. Consequently one of the first 
duties of the scholar is to discover the paternity of their state- 
ments * Even Einhard, who had so great a subject as Charle- 

1 Wegele, 12 

* Revue hii tongue, I ^ ff 

® I.anglois and Seignobos, 97-98 For example, an unusually popular 
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magne to deal with, and whose capacity is proved by the 
remarkably interesting biography which he wiote, attempted 
to borrow the garb of Suetonius and to drape the gigantic 
limbs of the Frankish king with ol<l Roman clotlies. 

In spite of their defects theie was one new element that 
the mediaeval writeis added to history. The foi tunes of tlie 
State had hitlierto furnislied the thiead of unity running thiough 
the narratives of tlie liistoiians Now the Clitiicli was added, 
bringing into the foreground another set of vital interests, and 
greatly broadening tlie scope of the subjeet ' 

With the Renaissance history not meiely recovered all the 
ground that had been lost by the decay of Roman society, it 
did more in a sense ne\er quite true before it 

SexiAiAsaiic6. 

became a brain h of literature and a science of 
investigation. The discovery of antiquity, mailc thiough the 
revived interest m the study of the classical w liters, led to a 
better understanding of the age winch was just drawing to a 
close. The contrasts between the two jiciiods helped toward 
a closer determination of the chanKteristu s of each Some of 
those contrasts weie not apparent to the men of the Renaissaiu e, 
but they saw enough to realue that one was not a barren con- 
tinuation of the other. 

It had been tustoinary throughout the Middle Ages to group 
all the events since the beginning of the (Jhiistian era into a 
single jieiiod without reg.iid to the profound 
changes of the fifth and si\th centuries. His- 
torical writers followed St. Jerome's explanation of the prophecy 
of Daniel, and believetl that the Roman Enqiire was the fourth 
monarchy, which could end only with the second coming of 


English chronicle, the limes flislort.tivm of Matlhcw of Westminster, 
IS largely co|)icd from two oilier chioniclers, Roger Wiiuiover and Mat- 
thew of Pans Hume made tlie blunder of quoting the same Matthew 
in support of one of Bede’s statements, ignorant of the fact that he Imd 
borrowed from Bede the stateii.cnts in question (jardmer and Miil- 
linger, 236 

1 Mini, 62, asserts that this was as important an addition to history .as 
the discovery of America was to geography. 
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Christ.^ This was natural enough until the Invasions swept 
away the Empire. But the (hfiiciiltyof longer keeping such a 
division of history was overcome liy the force of tradition, 
and by the fact that the Empire lived on m the East, and in the 
West was restored by Charlemagne and again by Otto. Even 
the students of tlie Renaissance were unable to break away 
allogellier from the tlieory. But they were the first effectively 
to set the example of revolt Machiaveih began his history of 
Florence witli the ovcrtlirow of the Roman Em[)ire. Biondo 
of I’oih wrote a universal history “ d/' nulinatione Romanonim 
trnpeiu." It is true that not until the seventeenth or eigh- 
teenth century did the older diMsion disa]ipear And yet 
enough had licen done to leveal a new jiomt of \iew'. 

Since antKjuity, and even the Middle Ages, began to seem 
cleat !y distinct from the piesenl, so th.it they could be studied 
objeciivclv, lliero was possible a development of Historical 
the historical sense It is ditlicult so to tlesciibe Sense, 
this quality of the true histoiian’s way of thinking that it will be 
comprcliensible to those not jnaiti'-ed m histoiical stmiies. It 
IS not a sixth “sense," nor a “f.uiilt) ’’ , it is simply a feeling 
th.it the jiast < ,ui be rigiitly interjuetod only when the student 
la)s aside lll^ own prepossessions, and -eeks in the past itself the 
means of iimlcrstaiuling the foices wliirh moved tlie men of a 
bygone age, and when he enters sympalhelieally into the spirit 
which gaie dignity to their institutions Such a tendenc) of 
tliought ( ould not find its full expression at once, but the 
writers of tlie Renaissance show its influence. 

Corresponding to this sense for the past is the doctrine that 
there has been a tiaccablc development m ideas, institu- 
tions, and the structure of society B'hetlier the 

, , , , , , Development, 

progress lias been upwaid oi downwaid, or just 

what the nature of the develo[imenl is, ma) be left for later 
discussion. .'\nd it must be leniembeicd that such a doctrine, 
like the histoiical way of thinking, could only gradually grow to 
anything like its present com|)lcteness. 

^ Beniheim, 5S-C4 W egele, 481-489. O. j.,orenz, 22S ff. 
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Wherever the Reformation spread, it also powerfully stimu- 
lated the study of histoiy. Luther in his characteristic way 
Effect of tie declared that the failure to appreciate such studies 
Reformation, argued a veritable “tartar-like and cyclopcan 
barbarism " ; ‘ and not merely this, he believed he saw the 
hand of his old enemy the devil in it. 'I'he Reformers sought 
in history weapons against papal claims. They delved into 
mediteval literature to discover whether the jurisdiction which 
the Rom.an church asserted had long been exercised. In this 
way they put the doctiine of development to practical uses. 
Foremost among such workers were the Magdeburg Centuria- 
tors, an association of scholars formed in 1554 to produce a 
history of the Church on the now familiar co-opeiative jilan * 
Although their conception of the C'lmich and llie papacy was 
m a w.ay unlnstorical, nevertheless, moved by a sharp critic al 
spirit, they tirelessly examincxl every stage in the growth of the 
p.apal power, and in the process added vastly to historical 
knowledge. 

The Centunators provoked another contribution to historical 
knowledge. In onler to repel then attack, (.iaidinal Baromus, 
who had access to the Vatican archives, composed his 
Euiesiasiical Annals, which h.as been called the “ finest monu- 
ment of Catholic erudition in the sixteentli century.”* 

In France also tlie Reformation stimulateil hiitorical studies. 
Here another foice was effective, namely, the interest of the 

great juii-,ts in mediaeval institutions I’owards the 

The Jurists. ” ^ 

end of the century the leading workers in the field 
of history were nearly all jurists, and either Protestants or mem- 
bers of the party known as the “ Politicjues,” which was firmly 
opposed to the League and to ultramontane views m the 
Church. 

It was natural that the dominant tendencies of the time 
toward theological questions, and the further crippling of the 

* VVegele, 197. 

® This name came from their treatment of the subject by centuries 

* Monod, Rev. htt! , I. 9. 
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imperial power in Germany, accompanied by a growth of the 
separate German principalities, should give to history a some- 
wliat one-sided tendency, pushing political interests eernumy and 
for a time into the backgiound. Moreover, the France, 
vigour with which the fust two generations of Reformers had 
plunged into histoiical studies was soon lost. In Germany the 
Thirty Years’ War came on, which dragged down literature 
and history in the geneial ruin. France under Richelieu and 
I.ouis XIV. enjoyed less of the old boisterous liberty but more 
of order, and with this an op[)ortunity for the quiet pursuit of 
works of erudition 

The ne.xt advance in the conception of history was not to 
come until tlie eighteenth century, and it was due to the work 
of Montesquieu, and particularly of Voltaire. 

Montesquieu was the first wntei to direct attention, 

111 his Sptnt of Laws} adeijuatcly to tliose general conditions 
and tendencies which constitute as important an clement in the 
course of c\ents as do single incidents or the deeds of iiulnid- 
u.d men. According to a certim way of tliinking, these deeper 
undercurrents are the very substance of history, while the rest 
are merely tlie negligible details. Such a view emphasizes still 
more the epoch-m.iking character of Montesquieu’s work. But 
on any theory of history it was a great service to point out how 
the dev elopment of peoples has been affected by climate, situa- 
tion, and other natural causes. The German historians of the 
next geneiation rejieatcdly acknowledged their indebtedness to 
Montesquieu. 

Voltaire’s influence on the conception of history was, per- 
ha])S, even greater than that of Montesquieu. In 1756 he 
publislied his Essay on General Hutory and 
upon the Customs and the Character of Nations } 

These volumes attempted to describe and estimate the total 
life of the community in its various expressions, political, 
economic, social, moral, and religious. In his article on Hts~ 


Voltaire. 


1 Esprtt des I.ois 

s Essat sur I' Ihstoire glnirale, et sur les Mvurs et V Esprit des Nations 
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f(?ry, in the Philosophical Dtciionary, Voltaire remarked : “ One 
demands of modem historians . . . more attention to usages, 
to laws, to manners, to commeicc, to finanre, to agriculture, 
to population”^ It was impossible after this tliat tlie use 
and fall of states, the marrh of armies, the exploits of great chief- 
tains, should so exclusively holil tlie attention of historians. 
A beginning had been made of wiiat the Germans call 
the “ Kulturgeschichtliche ” treatment, or the history of 
civilization. 

Hut there was at least one serious defect in Voltaire’s way 
of conceiving history, — a defect which was ( liaracteristic 
of eighteenth-century lliought with its stiff ralionahsni. He 
believed that human nature was always and everjwliere the 
same. Any deviation fiom the standanl fixed by the ch.irac- 
teristics of this imaginary natural man was abnoimal. Rousseau 
had the same notion when he began his book on the Svital 
Contract with the words “ Man is born fiee, but is everywhere 
in chains.” Such ideas render history impossible. 'I’hey leave 
no room for development, which is of the essence of liistory 
The practical consequences of this view of tilings weic forcibly 
illustrated during the French Revolution, when even mtclhgent 
men raged against the past, destioved monuments, interrupted 
the labours of scholars, and thought thereby to hasten the 
advent of the pet creation of the rational, dogmatic sjuiit, — 
the natural man. 

Fortunately another movement of thought swept into oblivion 
the prejudices of the eightecuth-i emtury philosophers, so tliat 
TbeRonundc historians have more to be grateful for 

School. regret in consuleung the work of men like 

Voltaire. This new movement is called the Romantic Sd'ool. 
Its writers felt a sentimental reverence for the Middle Ages, 
and through their work awakened an interest in a jieiiod lately 
despised as the scene of barbarism and superstition. Hut the 
modern conception of history owes not so much to the writers 

' CEuvres tit Palis, 182!), LVI 30 bee Morlcy's ]'oltaneiox 

an estimate of Voltaire’s woik in history. 
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' Becoming.*’ 


of this school as to other men who studied the problem of 
history more critically, or patiently laid the foundations of 
historical science. 

Even before the eighteenth-century philosophers had uttered 
their final word on the subject, the German critic Herder began 
to expound and enforce the idea of development. 

He ( ontended that it was always necessary to judge 
a jieriod or a nation by a standard drawn from a consideration 
of its own charactcTNtics, and not by some dogmatic notion 
of what human so< icty should be. 'J'his idea of “becoming,” 
which was steadily gaining control over the contemporary 
attitude tovvaril historical phenomena, Hegel made tlie distin- 
guishing feature of his philosojihical system, and so greatly 
reinforced the tendency. 

Meanwhile, m I'lance, histonc.al work was altogether inter- 
ruiited by the Revolution. It was not safe to offer for sale 
wotks winch had been published. Even after the Revolution 
Rtign of Terrvir was over and Nnjioleon had dis- aodMapoieoa. 
jilaced the Directory, history was slow m starting to recover the 
lost ground It is true the organiring spirit of the Emperor 
undertook m < haiacteiistic fashion to embody history m the 
new regime. He gave orders to his minister of iiolice to pro- 
vide foi the continuation of a certain Millut's popular history, 
liubhshcd 111 i7()7, so th.it the jiii ture of gov ernmental weakness 
under the later llourbous might shovv men the need of loyally 
su|Tporting the empiie 1 ^ 

In Germany the results of the great upheaval were different. 
'I'hc huiiiili.ition of Germany after the I’lussian deleat at Jena, 
awakened the sluinheiing sense of nationality, anti 
when the whole people rose and diovc the conqueior 
bejond the Rhine, the leading niimis tinned with new interest 
to the history of Germany. 'Hus changed attitude was illus- 
tratctl m the case of Stein .Mways alti.icted toward historical 
studies, he had in 1S09 resolved to study the Fiench Revolution 


stein. 


' ( Jiillijii, d^s I uns Jrau^at^ du XIX‘ Intro- 

duction, IV note r 
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in order to discover the origin of the recent ttoubles ' When 
victory liad come, and Germany seemed to have gained once 
more the right to exist, his mind turned hack to tlic beginnings 
of German history, and Ins determination to open tlie way for a 
better knowledge of this history led to that collection of the 
Historical Monuments of Gcrmanyl^ which is one of the greatest 
achievements of historical scholarship. 

Niebuhr had shared in the same mo\ing experiences, lie had 
served under Stem m the Prussian administration, and finally, 
as Prussian ambassador in Koine after the war, had 
done much to put the relations between Prussia 
and the Vatican on a rational bas^ Such practice m the 
management of affairs, coming to the^» of remarkable powers 
of mind, qualified him to do a memorable work for history. 
His history of Rome not merely levoliitiom/ed the theories 
of earlier Roman history, but also must be regarded as the true 
beginning of the modern historical school ’ Niebuhr’s work 
embodied two elements, fiist. a ciitical examination of his 
narrative sources of information; and second, the construction 
of as complete a pictuie of the past as possible out of this sifted 
material. Such work could be done only by a leal “ seer,” and 
Niebuhr believed that men of unusual natuial endowment and 
exceptional experience were icquired for the task * 

The story of Ranke’s woik for history is quite as remarkable 
He early concluded that so far as he was conceined, history 
must not pretend ‘’to nidge the iiast, to mstiiicl 
ourselves for the advantage of the future ” In his 
hands it was to aim ” merely to show how the past actually 


* J. R Seeley, Ii/e of Stein, III. 43S ff 

® Monuments Get manirr Histonea 

* Wegele, icx >6 Macaulay wrote, Aug 19,1530 " The appearance of 
the book is really an era in the intellectual history of Europe ” Life and 
Letters of Laid Macaulay, by (1 O Trevelyan, I 195 

* Not long after the first volumes of Nieluihi’s Rome .appeared there 
was published .Savigiiy’s History of the Roman Law in the Middle Ayei, 
which was an attempt to apply the same .severely critical method, 
and to trace the course of development in the facts of an important 
allied subject. 
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took place.” ’ That sounds like a simple, commonplace ideal, 
and yet no task can be more difficult of accomplishment, no 
service greater. 

Many students, and not a few historical writers, carry into 
their work, consciously or unconsciously, a framework, a theory 
of events, a philosophy of history — to give the assumption 
a more honoured name — and their investigations amount to 
hardly more than an illustration of such preconceived opinions 
It was an achievement, therefore, to push aside these things 
which had blurred the view of the oliject, and to learn from 
the jilain facts what had actually occurred. Nor should the 
need of such clear seeing be forgotten, for it was not merely in 
the days when theology dominated men s notions of the world, 
that some were likely to sec events cramped and distorted to 
fit into a foimula. It is only by such a jiaticnt, intelligently 
critical method as that developed by Niebuhr and Ranke that 
the student (.an feel he is treading the solid earth. 

Ranke did c\cn more than Niebuhr m the ( reation of the 
modern school of hisioiical writing He not only set an 
example througli an aitne career of sixty ye.ars, “semiim- 
seekiiig to draw Ills knowledge of tlie past from 
the pnmaiy sources of infoimation. by an unwearied study of 
rei'ords jirmted and un[)riiited, but he actually trained many of 
the men who have, next to him, most furthered instoncal work. 
This he accomplished tlirougdi the “Seminary.’' or “practice 
courses,” of which he w.is the originator Neither his influence, 
nor th.U of Niebuhr, has been limited to Germany English 
histone al work has been dee))ly affected by it, and the present 
geneiation of American hi'-lorical w liters h.as gamed Us inspira- 
tion laigely from German models, even in the c.ise of those 
who have not been trained in the “ seminaries ” of some of 
Ranke’s followers. 

But Niebuhr and Ranke do not possess as much significance 
in the determination of the scope of history. Their interest 

r See preface to Ills Komanct- anJ Tutonu Natums Cf , on Ranke’s 
work, I’. O liourne’s essay in his Eisays in Historical Criticism. 
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was chiefly m its political aspects. It was left to others to 
further extend the idea of history, so that it should not exclude 
History of those phenomena to which Voltaire had called at- 
aviUzation. tention. Among the most influential in thus extend- 
ing the scope of history has been Guizot, by his histones of 
civilization in France and m Europe.' The latter was early 
translated into English, and has been widely circulated m 
America. In Germany what is called Kiiltiirgeschichte, an- 
other name for the history of civilization, has been more carefully 
defined by Wachsmuth anti others, and recently I,amprecht has 
attempted to write tlic history of Germany from this point of 
view. Roscher employed the historical metliod in the study of 
economics with such success as to retxihitiom/e the subject. 
The result of this was the tlevelopment of industiial or eco- 
nomic history, a branch of historical woik of equal interest to 
both economists ami historians.* 

From even these fragmentary notes on the growth of the idea 
of history it is easy to see that history, or historical writing, has 
Scope of varied in form and in motive and in characteristic 
interests from age to age, being profoundly affected 
by the contemporary state of civilization. It is also plain that 
at present history, if it be understood in no narrow sense, must 
comprehend those phases of human experience vviiRti one great 
thinker after another has brought within its pale. It must 
remember the unity of mankind, although it is not expected to 
explore with such painstaking zeal the st.ignant civihz.ations of 
the East, and though it may leave to anthropology or ethnog- 
raphy the life of the .-Kfrican or Australian savage It must be 
ever anxious to learn how things have come to be, avoiding the 
eighteenth-century eiTor that history is to illustrate certain 
eternal principles, an unvarying human natuie, a set of natural 
rights, a closed list of virtues. And it must avoid the reproach 

1 First delivered as lectures in 1829 and 1S30 

* Jodi, IS ft 

® Roscher published in 1843 his Cnu/itns! sur Vartesungen uhet 
die StaalswirihsL/iaft nach geschuhdtcher Methode 
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that it IS only interested in heroes, in political struggles, in the 
rise and fall of states ’ To gather the elements of the idea into 
a definition, “ History is the science of the development of men 
111 their activity as social beings.” ^ 

I'here are many kinds of history, each taking its name from 
the particular phase of human activity which forms the subject, 
whether this be the Church or the State, war or politics, theology 
or scientific theory, thought or industry. And there is also a 
general or univ'ersal history which eiuieavours to combine into 
one treatment the total e\perience of civilized men. 

The subjects most closely related to history are economics, 
sociology, politics, and anthropology. Economics and sociol- 
ogy study historical facts, but only m order to Relation to 
explain certain asjiects of the life of mankind. 'I'he Economic** etc. 
economist isolates one class of phenomena in order by its 
study to reach conclusions in regard to the economic activities 
of* men. In the same way the sociologist wishes to discover 
the factors which entei into the structure of society, or the 
general conditions of social change. Politics is devoted to the 
investigation of the characteristics of the state, and anthro- 
pology takes uj) those questions of race and origin, of primitive 
civilizations, which he quite beyond the ordinary limits of 
historical work. History cannot ignore, or refuse to embody 
among Its own conclusions, the lesults of the investigations of 
these various fields. On the other hand, it cannot become 
identified with any one of them. 

1 John Richard Gicen put the matter instructively m the preface 
to Ills Shott llntoiy of the /-nylnk Feofle “If I hare said little,’’ he 
explains, “of the ulorics of Cress), it is because I have dwelt much on 
the wrongs and miseiy which piompltd the veise of Laiigland and the 
pre.iching of liall . 1 have set Shakspcrc among the heroes of the 
Kh/.d)etli.tn age, and jilaccd the scientific nujniries of the Royal Society 
side by side with the victoiies of the New Model If some of the con- 
ventional figures of military and political history occupy in my pages 
less than the space usually given them, it is because I have had to find a 
place for figures little heeded m common history — the figures of the 
missionary, the poet, the printer, the mcichant, or the philosopher." 

2 liernheim, 5 
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Professor Flint has acutely remarked that eveiyone, whether 
he IS ready to call it by that name or not, has a philosophy of 
IS History a history, in other words, everyone has some explana- 
Sclence? Qf mature of the historical process ' Specu- 

lative philosophy has fallen upon days of popular indifference, 
and has left the task of explaining human iiistory to the devo- 
tees of the ph}sical sciences. When tliese men attempt to 
raise Iiistory to the lei el of tlie sciences, tliey are in fact 
simply offering a new philosophy of history .And tlie question 
whether histuiy is a science in the sense in which this tciin is 
applied to ph}sics and chemistry is not merely somellnng for 
the learned to wrestle o\cr. its jiroper answer in a measure 
determines what is the object of teaching history, and wliere, 
among all the facts ordinarily included in history, the emphasis 
should be placed. 

There are serious difficulties whic h must be overcome before 
history may be regarded as a science in the strict sense of the 
term. While much that occurs is due to the operation of 
general causes, many ecents appear to have been brought about 
by the acts of individuals, acts the tiiaiaclci of which could not 
previously have been iiredicted and which wcic not. in the 
ordinary sense of the w^orcl, the result of determining causes. It 
IS this po.ssibility, that the person upon whom the events wait 
may decide in cither of two or of a eleven wavs, which thwarts 
the scientist. 'J'he difficulty is not removed by neglecting 
individuals and considering larger groiijis. As (joldwin Smith 
remarks, “ What we call national actions are the actions of a 
multitude of men acting severally though concurrently, and with 
all the incidents of several action , or they are the actions of 
those men who are in power. Whatever there is in action, 
therefore, will be everywhere present in history, and the 
founders of the new science, physical science of history, have to 
lay the foundations of their science in what seems the quick- 
sand of free-w'ill.” ^ 


i >lint, I. 

* Lectures on the Stutly of History, 49. 
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There are two wayh to remove this obstacle. The first is to 
deny tlie freedom of the will in the sense tliat tliere is anything 
undeterminable about its action as a iurllier cause solutions of 
of events. W'lth the pi ogress of psychology tlie the Problem, 
contestants liave shifted tlieii ground. Those who formerly in- 
sisteil on the freedom of the will now explain that there is an 
element of spontaneity in the action of men consequent upon 
what aflects them, or, to speak tethincally, m the reaction of 
( onsciousness ujion external stimuli, so that no amount of in- 
vestigation can ever bring these acts in individual cases under 
tlie idea of law. How Washington would decide in any con- 
tingency depended of course upon the nuaiinstances, but it also 
depended upon Washington, benedict Arnold might have 
acted dillercntly. However far jisjcliologists may ])enclratc into 
consciousness, they will not be able to state this spontaneity in 
terms of matter and motion “ Only a crass materialism,” re- 
marks liernheim, “flatters itself with the hope that it will be 
able along the line of jisycho-jihysics to explain sensation, 
thmkuig, and will, as mechanical functions of matter.” but 
may not this obstacle be ignored, on the consideration that it is 
only the mo-,t general aspects of development that belong to 
liistoiy, tliat the deeds of individuals, great or insignificant, 
singly 01 in groups, are negligible, and that the errois intro- 
duced by sm h mdelcrmmable facts, and which might prevent 
the formulitioii of a science, will, in the long run, balance and 
correct each other ^ This vievv has often been held by sociolo- 
gists, who have jirofessed a contempt for the sort of history that 
has dclightcfl the world since the clays of Herodotus. But while 
tlic historians do not deny that history should investigate the 
general laws and forms of historical life, they assert that its prin- 
cipal task is “logo down into details, to follovv development 
into indiv idual circumstances, to busy itself with varieties.’ ^ 
It IS also contended that no man’s life can be exhaustively ex- 
plained by enumerating bis relations to the group to which he 

1 (’ontleiised from a statement by Dr E. Meyer in the Histarische 
ZatsLhnft, LX XX] 237. 
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belongs. 'I'hat which is characteristic of him in distinction 
from others, his individuality, cannot be ignored, for here is tlie 
centre of his personality. History must not be indifferent to 
tins fact, unless it is to exclude what is most significant in the 
experience of men. Even if tliese difficulties did not exist, tlie 
immense complexity of historical phenomena, and their ever- 
varying character — the same complex of conditions never re- 
appearing — would oppose a practical obstacle to the effort to 
make of history another natural science. 

History will have for the pupil, as for the citizen, its greatest 
moral value when it remains faithful to the comprehensive con- 
ception of Its work which has been gradually built up by those 
who from Herodotus to Ranke have spent their lives in its study, 
when It seeks to unfold before the growing imagination of the 
student human experience in its marvellous variety, political, 
intellectual, religious, social, and economic It is such histori- 
cal knowledge, as Beruheim points out. which will be the best 
support of pullin' spirit against the attacks of a hollow selfish- 
ness which IS pressing in on all sides for the mastery. 
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Thf. historical facts which are narrated in text-books and similar 
works are selected from an incomparably larger mass of facts. 
Pupils frequently do not understami tins To them orleinai 
the brief paragraph or two about some great afiair is a Sources, 
final and complete statement They do not feel the rich and 
varied life that lies back of it, nor is their curiosity stimulated to 
further inquiry. And many older persons do not realize the 
advisability of consulting more than one writer’s gccount of a 
subject, provided this answers the questions that lie in their 
minds. They never think of hunting up the original sources of 
information, in order to see the records themselves or to get as 
close as possible to the earliest impressions which the events 
made. In some cases this is impossible, but in otliers it would 
prove instructive And for teachers such work is enlightening, 
and some of it altogether indispensable. Even if the teacher is 
not to study the sources, it is necessary to understand the func- 
tion or value of the ordinary historical work, and, for this rea- 
son, to see what sort of a foundation it should rest upon. 
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The source from which the student must obtain his knowl- 
edge of events is the traces left by these events in monuments 
and buildings, institutions and customs, in official records, and 
/in writings of all sorts. Sometimes nearly every trace is obliter- 
ated, save a partly defaced inscription, an old ruin, a curious 
tradition ; or, there are such wonderful remains as the Parthe- 
non and the P'orum to guide the investigations of the his- 
torian. Again, the outlines of the event he obscure, hidden in 
masses of material . documents, memoirs, speeches, newspaper 
despatches. 

The most obvious need in each instance is that such scatlcied 
traces be collected, classified, and be made in some form acces- 
CoUectlonsof sible. This implies long-continued and scholarly 
Material. labours, for there must be either a search for iiiscnp- 
tions and manuscripts, or a work of disi iiminating selection of 
those records and writings which are significant. It should be 
noted that not every scholar is competent to do sui h work, for the 
collector must possess much of the special knowleiige whu h the 
study of the collection is to cie.ate, in order that he may do his 
work satisfactorily. Such knowledge varies with the character 
of the things for which he is seeking. One would not need an 
apprenticeship in deciphering mediaeval inanusciipts and in 
reading Greek and Latin inscriptions as a jircjiaration for the 
successful study of the Reconstruction period in the United 
States, but this training would be necessary if one were to at- 
tempt an original study of some phase of classical or mcdiaival 
history. 

The task is not completed even when inscrijitions, manu- 
scripts, or records are found All these must be critically sifted, 
to determine their exact value as sources of historical evidence ’ 

* The letters of Mane Antoinette illustrate the necessity of sepamt- 
in" genuine from spurious sources Here the forger has hu.sil, worked, 
bec.iuse of the extraordinary demand for autograph letters of the un- 
happy queen. Of the forty-one, now in existence, addtessed to the 
Princesse tie I.amb.ille, everyone has, after careful investigation, been 
pronounced spurious J.fttrer dr Mane Antomrite, edition Rocheterie 
& Beaucourt, I. Introduction, Iv. 
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Sometimes the particular quality of intelligence required is the 
ability, by a process of learned and ingenious interpretation, to 
bring a fragment of statement into its true place in the body of 
pieviously ascertained facts. 

The earlier Ameiican historical writers found few collections 
of material which might shorten their labours. Although this did 
not interpose so insuperable an obstacle as would 
have confronted them hail they attempted, in the American 
face of a similar lark, to wiite a history of mediajval 
Eiiro]ie, the difficulties weie great enough. It was probably be- 
cause of these that Bancioft, in more than half a centuiy of 
labour, covercil the history of America onlj to the adoption of 
the Constitution.' I'arkman also found that “ the most trouble- 
some part of the task was the collection of tlic necessary docu- 
ments. riicse consisted of letters, journals, rcpoits, and 
despatches, scattcied among numerous public offices and jirivate 
families in Europe and .\meri( a “ 'J'he mamiscnjit material 
winch lie brought together formed about sevciit) volumes, nearly 
all folios. For the letters of Montcalm to Bourlamacpie he was 
obliged to hunt fifteen jears. Were these men to begin their 
work now. instead of in 1S30 and in 1845, they woiihl m most 
cases find that they were s,aved the task of searc lung by the ex- 
istence of well-edited collections* 

Even before Bancioft’s day there had been attempts to col- 
lect materials on the earl) Instory of tlie colume-,,'' but shortly 
after 1830 this work was jmshed forward more Early CoUec- 
rapidly. Theic apiK-ared the Massachusetts and 

* J F binnson, Ilistoty of Hislotuol Wntiny in Ami-rtro, 100 ff 

2 Francis J'arKinaii, Coni/’iion’ of i'ontiac, I. x .See further C H. 
Farnham, Life of Ironcis I'orkmott, 1 J5 ff 

® Much of the mateiial that I’arkman used is now easily accessible 
in TV/eyirn/t /vWrt/io«r, 111 seventy three volumes, edited by R. (i Thvvaitcs, 
and in Margry's AUtrtoirfs et Donirnuiti 

* For example, Thonia.s fliitehuisou had published 111 1769 a Co/- 
lection of Original Rafis Kelatne to the J/ntory of the Colony of Masut- 
chusetts Bay, and William Ilenmg had publislied in 1823 his important 
set of the Virginia Colonial Statutcs-at-J.arge 
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Plymouth Records, Documents Relative to the Colonial History 
of Nesff York, the letters and papers of men like Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Washington. It is true that some 
of this work was badly done and incomplete, necessitating the 
issue of later editions.' 

Besides such collections as these there was a natural growth 
of a mass of official documents. Trom 1777 the Journals of 
Congiess were printed, and after 1S33 an official stenographic 
report of the debates began to appear in the Congressional 
Globe, later the Congressional Rcco>,L Besides these there 
were other miscellaneous public documents, printed by author- 
ity of Congress. 

An interesting illustration of the manner in which historical 
documents have been niatle accessible to scholars is furnished 
by the Stevens Fac^imiki of Amencan Documents 
Rreun'td in Foreign Archives. Tlie twenty-five 
volumes of this collection contain the j/liofographs of over two 
thousand documents, for which nine thousand jilates had to he 
prepared. By these plates important documents aie brought to 
the student, so that he is not at the inert) of careless tran- 
scribers. He ran stiuly ilie ctidence as well as if he were 
to cross the seas to examine the document in the art hives 
where it is preserved. But the expense of preparing such 
collections will preclude the publication of many ; moreover, 
the work of editing is done with sut h accuracy as to render 
a ])hotographic facsimile in most cases a luxury. 

The student of modern history can never expect that all his 
material will be brought together in some great collection, or 
Selected even in several collections, because its mass is so 
Sonreea. large, and it is sought out by different scholars 
for such different purposes. But for the student who seeks 
merely aderpiate illustrations of the various movements, colo- 
nial and national, valuable volumes of selections are beginning 


> Jared SparVg thouglit he was obliged to correct Washington’s 
spelling and his grammatical errors 
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to appear. Such are Preston’s Documents Illustrative of Amer- 
ican History, MacDonald’s Select Charters, Hart’s American 
History told by Contemporaries, or Hill's Liberty Documents. 

The character of preliminary work changes the moment one 
turns from modern history to mediaeval, or to the history of 
Greece and Rome In this case a long interval Medl*v*l 
separates the events from those who became deeply Sources, 
interested in studying them. 'J’his is true even of the larger 
part of the Middle .Ages. Meanwhile, many records and 
narratives had been destroyed, others were lost in neglected 
monastery libraries and in forgotten aithivcs.' Consequently 
when the men of the Renaissance discovered antiquity and 
began to understand the Middle Ages, it is evident that they 
could not hope to obtain any .sound or full knowledge of either 
the ancient or the mediaeval world until they had ransacked 
archives and libraries, h.ad (ollccted inscriptions and manu- 
sciijjts, the woiks of historians, annalists, and chroniclers, 
documents of all sorts, royal, e< clesiaslital, and feudal. If all 
these were to be jiropcrly edited for the use of imestigators, 
the collectors must have acipiiied a working knowledge of what 
aie called the au.xiliary sriences, th.at is, the tools for historical 
work of this sort. In order to read the manuscrqits they must 
know paleography, the science of the varying foinis of wiiting 
during the periods lepresented by the maniist rijits that are 
extant. They must also understand how to read inscriptions, 
or epigraphy. .Another necessary science is chionology, the 
methods of dating used at different times and by different 
jieoples And even the schol.iis of the Renaissance, close as 
they stood to the Middle .Ages, were obliged to learn the 
changing meaning of Latin words and jiliiases, if they were 
rightly to interpret documents written centuries before their 
own clay, and yet long after the .Augiisti^h age. 'I'hey could 


1 Archives, pai Ocularly in Fmnce, were beginning to be organized in 
the thirteenth century .Sometimes a genuine scholai was in charge, 
like Gerard de Monlaigu in Charles Fifth's day, A Giry, Miatuel de 
Diplomatique, 54 
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understand Cicero better than Gregory of Tours. In other 
words, they must become learned philologists. 

When they began to appreciate the value of official records 
as sources of information, and to base their woik upon them, 

and not so exclusively upon annals, chronules, and 
Diplomatics. * 

biographies, they were obliged to learn tlie charac- 
teristic marks of all documents issued by royal, pi nicely, or 
ecclesiastical authority m e\cry jieriod of the Middle Ages, for 
each court had its set forms, and yet documents fieipienily did 
not bear on their face sure indications of dale, or origin, or 
even of genuineness. E\er since the Renaissance there had 
been an increasing use of chaiters and other documents by 
law)ers interested in establishing or defending the jnivileges 
of monasteries, churches, corporations, or indnidual nobles. 
Some of these documents were open to attai k as forgeries, and 
it IS obvious that, in a social system icsimg uiion siiecific 
privileges and not on general legislation, there iveie strong 
temptations to manufacture privileges in order to extend 
jurisdiction and to win power 'I’he evideme meded to 
establish the idenlit) of dmunients was to be gathered b) long 
and patient comjiarisoii of those of undisputeil authenticity 
Such a body of knowledge, whu h is called diplomatics. im|)lies a 
mastery of all the other auxiliary si lenccs It would have re- 
quired a new’ miracle, more marvellous than the biilh of \lhen.i, 
to have produced at the very beginning a si holar full armed with 
all these instruments of investigation. Indeed, it took two 
centuries to bring them to a reasonable degree of [lerfeclion. 

The invention of printing by multiplying books made critical 
scholarship more widely iiossible. 'I'he same years that saw 
First CoUec- editions of the Latin Hible. of the Greek Testament, 
tions. of ihe early Lathers, and the Greek and Latin 

writers, saw also the publication of mediaeval historical works 
like Jordanes, Einhard, and Otto of !■ reusing I'he Emperor 
Maximilian offered large rewards for the discovery of manu- 
scripts, and sent out scholars to hunt, particularly through the 
libraries of cloisters. In France the jurists became deeply 
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inlerested iii the study of mediaeval institutions. Many docu- 
ments were liroiight together and printed. 'J’oward the end of 
the century scholars began to publish collections of the 
niediaival wiiteis. But this historical work, so enthusiastically 
and vigorously pushed forward, was not without serious defects. 
( )c( asionally its impulse was partisan jiassion, ami it also suf- 
fered from the lack of more systematic preparatory labours. 

In the seventeenth century Clermany was crippled by the 
’I'hiity Years’ War, and France became the seat of scholarly 
work. Undistuibed by the lehgious (juarrels of the 
picccding century, and f.ivoured by the new rnon- French 
anhy under Richelieu, Mazarin, and I.ouis XJV., 
students began to lay moie securely the foundations of histori- 
cal s( lem e.' 


1 ( liroi\ol<)ft\ lead .ilro.iclv t)ce» exphuned hy Sc.aliger in the preced- 
ing eciituiy Aiul now in i()78 there came a work which is still a store- 
liouse of information on ail the institutions of iho Miihlle Agt-s as well 
as a valuable dictionaiv for niedi.eval l.,itin, the Ciossanum ad unp- 
tores tttediic et tuftnht la/iintatis of i h.iilts DuItcshc, siciir du Cange 
It largely, though not wholly, iciiioved the obstacle from language to 
the accuiate study of the Middle \ges Meanwhile the faits making up 
paleogr.iphv, or the foiiiis of wiimig, vvcic bung assiiluoiisly gathered, 
lint the gi Latest acliicv einciit ot the ccmtiirv and one which foimed an 
cpoih III liistoiical iiucstigatioii was the development of the science of 
vliploiiiatics It liajjjicned that ill ifos tlieic had been published a his- 
tory of the abbey of .St Denis, containing a senes of diplomas, or docu- 
iiu nts selected from its at chives The gi nnincness of these was attacked 
by I'apeiibrocck, a scholar of a iiv.il older, who, wuhuul adecpiate study, 
attempted to lay down the ]>iinciplcs of the ciiticisni of such documents 
I his attack provoked a leply fioma Henedictinc, Jean .Mabillon, who 
had bei ii called to the .ibbev of .St Gcimain des Pres to assist in writing 
the history of the order M.ibillon did not content himself with a nieie 
defence of the Hencdictmc archives, but sought to determine the true 
piiiiciplcs of criticism lie vvoiked siv years, aided bv the greatest 
scliolais of the day He had aitess to the rich collection of both 
abbeys, the roval librarv and Colbert's librarv , and visited collections m 
Champagne and Lorraine hin.illv in i6Si he published his work, 
entitled De ft atplomoluii Its success was immediate lie had laid a 
sure foundation for this department of hisfoiical ciiticism I-ven Papen- 
broeck wrote Mabillon, " Mv only satisfaction in having written on this 
subject IS that Ifuinished you the occ.ision of composing a work so 
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By the end of the seventeenth century the methotl of col- 
lecting and editing histoncal sources liad been lirouglit far on 
Hatloiial "’^y toward scientific completeness, and the 

CoUectloiu. titne come to make collections wlucli should 
include all the monuments of a nation’s early history, and to 
make them in such a way that, while it might be necessary to 
supplement them, they would not have to be remade after a 
generation or twod The creation of such collections was 
necessaiy if theie was to be any progress in the study 
of the Middle Ages. Without these every new investi- 
gator would be obliged to start where his predc-cessor began. 
His life would he consumed in collecting the material for study, 
rather than, through study of what had been brought together, 
in discovering the real characteristics of tlie vanished world. 
Such collections are the pciinancnt improvements which Iiis- 
torical scholars can leave behind them to the profit of their 
successors. 7'hey are like the great docks, the railroads, tiie 


complete ” Monod, op cit A C,\r\. I iL 60-77 

Rr. //o/., XLVIII 33s 

* An earlier collettioii le-.s comprehensive in scope, hut wlneh was 
of solid and permanent value, was the .iiiii Sd/ulo) nm, or A<!^ df the 
Saints, of the liuilaildisls 't here cvisled hundieds of lives of men 
whose names appear not merely upon the- ealcndar of .sainls hut .ilso 
among the world s greatest leadeis Tins malei lal, a veruahle mine ot 
historical infoimation, had never been ciilically sifted, and it eontanitil 
so many narratives full of little else except nnr irles and ni.irvels that this 
whole class of sources was rapidly lieing brought into contempt After 
several uncritieal ctforts to rcseuc the valuable fiom l!ie worthless, a 
Je.siiit, Johann Itolland, of Anlvvcip. was persuaded to iindcitake a 
critical edition The first volume of the collection ap))earcd in ifijj 
Only five volumes were edited before Holland’s death, tint liis immediate 
successors earned on the work ami raised it to a high level of historital 
scholarship Some pious churchmen were seriously alarmed at this win- 
nowing process applied to what seemed to them indispensable vvoiks of 
edifitation In iChj^ the .Sp.iiiish Inquisitiem forbade the first fourteen 
volumes, but the pope refused to interfere with the vvnik Even before 
the Je-suit order was abolished, in 1773, the charai ter of the work had 
degenerated All efforts to carry it on were again interrupted by the 
French invasion of llelgium m 1792, and it was not resumed until after 
the overthrow t/f Napoleon’s empire 
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public buildings, by which men seek to save their followers from 
commencing anew. These preliminary labours appeal to the 
imagination because they imply a high type of scholarly co- 
opeialion, extending over a long period of time, and, also, on 
tlie part of statesmen, a recognition of the claim such work has 
to public support. 

It is now over two centuries since scholars liegan to compile 
great collections. The w-ork which has been done m England, 
Germany, Fiance, and Italy, is esjrecially notable, 
although it has been by no means confined to these 
countries. Italy ami France were the fiist to begin systemati- 
cally. Through the labours of Muratori Italy possessed a fairly 
comjilete edition of its mediaeval wnters in 1751, so that the 
work of reconstructing its history upon a more scientific basis 
could go fonvanl.' In France the Benedictines, the order to 
which Mabillon belonged, undertook the work under the leader- 
ship of Doni Boiupiet ' FCight folios were published 
before Bouquet's death, and the work was contin- 
ued by the brotheis of the order until the Revolution rudely 
stojiped their labours There is no finer example of unselfish, 
scholarly effoit 111 all history than tins century and a half of 
Benediitine work, from the d.iys of Mabillon to the Re\olution. 
During the same period the Ifnglish government began to pro- 
mote historical work, although not on so compiehensive a scale.® 

* Miir.itori's Rt'ium I/iiliai? urn iMup/tnef appeared in tiventj-one 
folio-s, from 172^ to 1751 

'■* It was called Rciiivi Gallitaruvi et Ftanacorum Sc 7 tptore^, or Recuetl 
r/er hntonem Jn GanUs et de hi FidUie In the latter d.iys of the Em- 
pire the .Academy ot Inscnptioiw resumed the task The woik now 
numbers twenty-three large folios Another important collection was 
begun 111 1831, entitled Collectwii <h donmient^ inedits In 18S6, to 
render a few of the more important doniments accessible to students and 
te.ichers, the first numbers were published of a Collection de Text/s 
pour seivti h V F.tude et a 1 ’ F iiieioitement de P tIi\toii e In this the texts 
were not transLued, but under the editorship of B Zeller another series 
has been published, called F Histoiie de hrance raconthe far Contem- 
poratns, in more than sixty duodecimo volumes, with all the selections 
translated These are merely examples of what has been done 

• Thomas Rymcr, the royal historiographer, .was ordered in 1693 to 
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All efforts to begin a similar work for Germany were futile 
until the Wars of Liberation had giv'cn tlie Germans once more 
_ „ the sense of a common fatheiland and a heritage of 

great traditions. Leibnitz projected a comiirehcn- 
sive collection, and his friends circulated plans of historical 
societies witli the hope tliat princes or otlier wealtliy men would 
become patrons of the enterprise, but no one “would give 
a pfennig.” ' Editions of individual woiks, ami small collec- 
tions, were, however, gradually actumulated. so that it became 
necessary to prepare “path-finders" among such a maze of 
authorities. 

As has already been remarked, Germany owes the collection 
of her Monumenta to Stem, the statesman to whom she also 
"Monu- owed, in a large measure, her liheratioii from the 

menu.’’ Napoleonic domination. The thought came to 

him in 1815, when he desired to teach his daughter Theicse 
German history from the sources, JHe at once discmi-red that 
for Germany there e.Msted no such collection as th.it of Miii.i- 
tori or of the Benedictines. He acr ordingiy formed the design 
of editing one himself. 

What Stem hoped to accomplish is well stated in one of his 
letters. He wrote to the bishop of Hildeslieim, “Since my re- 
tirement fioin iiublic affair-) I have been animated 
Stein. ‘ 

by the wish td awaken the taste foi German histoiy, 

to facilitate the fundamental study of it, and so to contribute to 
keep alive a loce for our common c omiliy and for the memory of 
our great ancestors.” This could be done, he added, by bringing 
“ into existence a convenient collection of original aulhoniics,” 


“ transcrilic and |>ubli>h all the leagues, in aties, ani.inccs, capitula- 
tions, and confederacies which had at any time been made lictwim the 
Crown of England and otlier kingdoms ” This work, called the Fu/etu, 
covered the period from Henry I to 165^, and though it has been 
severely criticised, it was a cedleclioii of great value In 17(17 the 
Englcsh government also authorired the- puldicalion of the Kolls of Par- 
liament from Edward I to the Ijeginnmg of the leign of IJenry Vll. 
Gardiner and M iilbnger, J'.nHtih I/nlory fot Students, 

‘ W. Waltenbach, I 13, 14 
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and by putting it “ complete and cheap into the hands of tlie stu- 
dent of history.” But he was obliged not simply to arouse the 
enthusiasm of scholars and to provoke the generosity of princes, 
he must launch his enterprise when Europe was in the full tide 
of reaction, and when tlie governments of the Germanic Con- 
federation were inclined to ask tlic question addressed to Pertz, 
tlie young scholar who later became editor of the collection, 
“ For what is this history to be used?” 'Fhese were the days 
of the Cailsbad Resolutions by which Mctternich sought to 
shackle the [iress and the universities. Finally, however, all 
obstacles were overcome, and the fust volume appeared in 
1826. It would be impossible to overestimate the importance 
of such work for history, because it did more than make the 
niateii.il aecessible it furnished ciitiial editions, throwing all 
available light upon the sources of information used by each 
author, so that his testimony would henceforth possess a 
determined valuation.^ 

A simil.ir work foi F'.ngl.ind was iilanned eaily in the century, 
but owing to the untimely death of the fust editor, its accom- 
lilishment was seiiousl) dil.ived. Finally the govern- porjingUmd 
iiient appioved of a new pl.m, in accordance with 
winch there was to be picp.ired a seiits entitled Cfnontilfs 
and Memorials of Gmat Bnlain and I/Uand from (he Im asion 
of the Romans to the Rei^n of Henry VIII. 'I'he princi])les 
which vveie to coiitiol this publication, ordinarily called the 

1 The plan of the collection iiuludcd five classes of wiitiiigs 
T, Wnteis, 2, I aws , 3, lni])eiial Kennds, 4, Letteis, 3, Antiquities 
At first till’ Rovermnents were slow to su])])ort the enterprise .Stein did 
not wish to go outside of tlerniany, otheivvise he would have accepted 
the offer of AlesiiKicr I of Kussia, Ills personal friend, to pay the 
expenses After the death of I’n l.;, Wait/ earned on the enterprise, hut 
at length it was leorganized hy the licrlin Ac ulcniy of Sciences For a 
more extended .uiouiit of the Monnvtetita. see Seelev, Stem, III 43.) ff ; 
G H Verlz, / i/hu, fdssmi Wattenb.rch, 16 ff 

There is a collection for the use of students, entitled .V nf-tores ret am 
Get mamciirum in iiuim scholartim, in winch the selections aie not 
translated, and another entitled Die Gi sclm/it^ihi 1 iber Jer Deutsihen 
Vorzeit tn deulscher Bearheitnng 
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Rolls Series, demanded the same careful comparison of manu- 
scripts, faitliful reproduction of the best text, aiul tlie addition 
of necessary critical information, winch was characteristic of the 
German Monumeuia. And the result has proved of similar 
consequence to English mediaeval historyd 

The English gov eminent has also provided m the Calendar 
of State Paper r a work for the modern period of neailyas much 
Calendar ol value as the Rolls Scries for the medijeval period. 
State Papers, composed of “calendars” or digests of the 

State Papeis jiresened in the I'ublic Record Office They 
are so detaileil that the student is in many cases not obliged 
to consult the originals, and is never compelled to look over 
a mass of material not pertinent to the matter he may be 
investigating. 

All these collections bring the eailicr archives of the great 
European states to the very doors of students, relieving them of 
the burden of long pilgrimages in seartli of material.'' 

No one of these collections vv.is of service in jiromoting the 
study of Greece or of Rome. linked collections of the Greek 
luciipUons. Roman writers, from vviiose pages the history 

of antiquity must Ire learned, had been sufficiently 
multiplied by the humanists and then successors. Moieover, 
the feeling of patriotism which had led to the creation of the 
German Mouumenta or the French Scnptorcs woiikl not liave 
imiielled to a similar work for Greece or Rome had it Ireen 
necessary And yet tlicrc did remain, scattered Iiere and there 
over the face of Europe, evidences of that past to which 
modern jieoples owe so much. d'hcse evidences were tlie 
inscriptions. In tlie Iiglit of tlieir stmly it was possible to re- 
write much of the history of both Giecce and Rome. Many of 
the stones or bronzes upon which these inst njitions had been 
written were still preserved. In other instances the original liad 

^ Ganlinet and Mull.usvr, 219-221 

* Id 225-227. In 1S.S7 F York Powell bee;an the publication of a 
belies called English History by Confempornry H’l iters Those that have 
ai>peared are useful for the teacher , their titles ate given on p 253. 
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disappeared, but it was possible to find copies in tlie books or 
manuscripts of early collectors, although these could be used 
only with extreme caution, and after searching criticism, 
because so many forgeries had become current. Furthermore, 
forgers had soifletimcs inscribed upon stone their ingenious 
inventions, and these must be recognised and separated from 
the others 

'I'he first serious attempt to make a general collection of in- 
scriptions was begun in tlie eighteenth century, but the scholars 

who had undertaken the task found it too great for „ , 

° Eplgrapliy. 

their powers, and slopped after coiiymg about 
20,000. In 1843 the T'rench minister of public instruction 
appointed a commission to t.ike up the less comprehensive task 
of (ollecting the Latin inscriptions This attempt also came 
to notliing lieyond the preparation of a wise jilan for the 
ariangeiiient of such sources Me*n\vhile, under the auspices 
of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, Uoeckh had begun to 
collect the Corpus iptumuiu gucratum nhich was com- 
pleted m 1857, and whnli has been later supplemented It 
was not until after the distinguished historian of Rome, 'I'hco- 
dorc Mommsen, then at the beginning of his career, had pub- 
lished his collection of inscriptions found within the kingdom of 
Naples, that the jiroject of a cc>i[)us * of Latin nisciiptions was 
again taken up. Its success lias lieen due chiefl}' to the 
leadersluji which he brought to the enterjuise. The mscn|j- 
lions were sought on the monuments w'herever Roman civiliza- 
tion h.ad spread, in forgotten and dust-covered volumes m 
libraries, and among the unpublished writings of older scholars. 
Years of labour, incessant journeys and correspondence, were 
the price of each volume, the first of which appeared in 1863 
and the last has not yet been puhlishetl. As a result of these 
labours, many a gap in Greek or Roman histoiy has been filled. 
Raiticulaily is this true of the development of the Roman 
empire and the Roman system of admmistiation Inscriptions 
for these serve almost as do official archives for the history of 


1 Complete colleelion 


3 
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later states. 'I'hrough the inscriptions of brotherhoods and 
even of individuals, glimpses often appear of the lives of the 
common peojrte who ha\e been ciowdcd out of the pages of 
the more formal historians.' 

.\fter the prehmmai> labour of collecting material is done,'' 
tiiere is another task to be completed before sure liistorieal 
Critical knowledge is made atcessible to the pu]))l or the 

SlftiJig. rentier It is not enough to copy jiassages from 

tire “sources," even when these aie okl and belong to tlie 
period when the e\ents took pl.u.e wliuli are the siihjet t of 
study. Each statement mu->t be testeii to determine its value, 
somewhat as an acute lawyer cio->s-examines the witnesses, 
for historical criticism is only another n.uue for asking the right 
sort of tiuesUon of the mute witnesses in the pages of chroni- 
clers or biographers. A good edition or a well-matic eoller- 
tion greatly facilitates thi> woik, lint can rarely altogether 
anticipate it. An editor usually ( onfines himself to what is 
called “ external’’ Cl iti< ism, the task of deuimmmg the origin 
of the text. 'I'he critual examination of the tails i out. mud in 
the text, with a view to their use, is called “ mieiiul ' or 
‘‘Higher “higher’’ criticism. it must seek the historical 
CrlUdMi.” of every statement by jienetrating, so fai 

as possible, into the consciousness of the author of the state- 
ment, and by finding out us {isyc hologu al history It asks not 
merely, a.s this man in a i>osition to know what he was say- 
ing, but also. Did be liave any reason to tell his story 
in this w.iy, — prejudice, pride, v.iiiity, ctesiie to jilc.isc’, the 
liojie of jiersonal advantage? The critic must avoid being too 
ingenious on the one hancl, or, on the otheu, too credulous It 
IS strange that until the days of Niebuhr hision.ms failed 
sufficiently to understand that in examining a narr.itive of facts 
they were not oliserving the facts they were seeking, but merely 

* Waltzme, f' lalinf 

^ It must l)c ri membereci (hat onlv txamiiles of the work of collect- 
ing have Iieen given The reader is referred to licrnheim for fuller 
information 
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ascertaining the impression which the facts, or possibly the 
story of the facts, had made upon the one wlio related them.^ 


* The need of such tools as chronology, philology, paleography, and 
diplomatics, and of tlicir skilful use according to a wtll-dev eloped ciitl- 
cal method, is illustrated by the story of the boigcd Dceietals During 
a ninth-century controveisy in 1 ' ranee betiveen a bishop and his arch- 
bishop, appeal was made to terlaiii papal decrees embodying strange 
VII ws of cliureh law, and exalting the authority of the clergy over lay- 
men, and. 111 particular, of the papaey over the bishops At first there 
was sonic tendent) to tall in question the Di cietals, but Pope Nicholas 
asserted their gcmiineness, and as the papal archives undoubtedly con- 
tained copies of all such documents, this closed the matter In the 
collei tion to which these Dicntals belonged was the Donation of 
Constantine, act ordiiig to which the 1 ' nqieror, out of gratitude because 
he had been cured of the Itqirosj, gave to Pope Sylvester not only his 
Tatcran pahue, but also Italy and tin west liolh the Decretals and the 
Donation were unhesitatingly accepted duiing the Middle Ages And it 
cannot be said in explanation that this was chiefly due to a Jack of 
intellectual ability It was simply because llic media \al mitid did not 
know how to .isk questions of siuh doeuments Danic bitterly deplored 
the gift, but thd not dream that it had never taken plate lie t-xi laimed, 
“Ah, ('oiistaulmc' of how much ill was mother, nrit lh\ conv ersioii, but 
that dowry which ihe fiist rich I'alhei received fiom thee ” 

In the next century, however, a bold hum, mist, Loreiuo Valla, de- 
ekiitd It to be s])urious 'Pile Magdclnirg t enturi.itois aKo attacked 
the Detietals \\ ilh the iiioie rceeiil peifeelion of the tools of ciiticism, 
there have been cliseoveied m.niy curious facts ui legard to the collec- 
tion Tluir foim docs not coriespond to the oincial form of siieh 
clocnnic'iils 111 the paiticidai papal leigiis to which the eumpiler assigned 
them 1 his dqilomatics li.is shown They use a method of dating 
w Inch chronologv has jiioved to be iinhistoi ic.il Allhough they sup- 
posedlv belong lo differciit ccntuiies, their Latin style icmanis the same, 
and this llie Frankish I aim of the niinh cenluiy Philology has con- 
tributed this It has also been found that their qiiolations from the 
scnptuiis weie fiom the version of Jerome, amended during the 
time of Chailemagnc, and that they contain passages taken bodily from 
a Frankish council of Seo Finally, they imply the view that the 
theology of tile ninth centuiy was the theology of the second, and 
that the eaily bishops of Romo exercised the same wide juris- 
diction as the iimlh-cfiitiiry pojics Although theie is some disagiee- 
ment among Ihe cntics, it is probable that the eo'lectiim originated 
in the diocese of Klit mis between eSqy and 86 ^ Such an illustration 
jilainly shows that the looks of criticism arc noi for the amusement of 
the leal tied world, but for the building of liistoi ical knowledge upon solid 
foundations K Kiuerlon, I.uiopc, yS ff. P bchaff, //irfery 
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'1 his principle recognised the difficulty of discovering tlie thing 
itself through the medium by which knowledge of it had been 
transmitted. It rccogiiwed tlie still greater difficulty of reach- 
ing the tine stoiy of any |>e(>|)le’s early development through 
the fragmentary records winch luve been handed down. 
Ancient and mediaeval histoiy, from being a field easy to e.x- 
plore because of the comp.arativcly few writings that ha\c been 
preserved, becomes for tliat very reason one of tlie most 
difficult fields. The men who followed Niebuhr have been 
faithful to the same need of asking intelligent ipiestions of their 
Witnesses. It is this which distinguishes the modern liistorical 
school from Us predecessors 

'I’he teacher m the sdiools can m.ike little use of collections 
of sources, except for later l^ngllsh or Aiiieiican histoiy, and 
The Teacher ^ ^ 6ic gre.it laboratory of his- 

and the toncal investigation slionld (piickvii Ins apprelicn- 

Soorcea. siaii cf what historii' il s< holm ship iinplic*s In Ins 

preparation for the work ol mstnictioii he may a-k t ritu .il ques- 
tions of the books he uses, lejecting those which do not be.ir 
the marks of scliolaily fidelity If he learns in this way how to 
make a more careful use of books, liis own leaching will g.im in 
autliorily and interest. Occasionally also, as lie uses the smaller 
collections of soun es in teaching, he will realise how serious is 
tlie task of aileqiiati 1\ iiilerprc ting them.' 

'lire work of collecting inateii.d and the work of critically 
sifting it has been gr.uiually lifting the veil fiom the past, and 
b.is been setting the present m Us true jierspeclivc. .Such work 
has made possible the use of liistory by the teacher as one of 
the most effective means of showing lioys and girls wlierc tliey 
stand in the long march of humanity, of revealing to them the 
meaiiing of then lives, and of giving to them some of those m- 


(y the I'kritititn Church, IV 268 ff Iternheim, 254 ff For examples 
of critical investigation in .American Ilistorv, see Henry Adams’ Cup- 
tame John Smith 111 his Ihstottcal Kirays, anil li G. Uourne’s Leyetid 
oj Matcus iVhttman in liis l-.navs m Ifistoncal Criticism. 

' Fling, Outline of Historical Method. 
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telleclual interests and sympathies which are a part of true cul- 
ture. Furthermore, the knowledge that such work has been 
done, and is now being actively pushed forward, should give the 
teacher a stimulating sense of fellowship which comes from the 
consciousness of being one worker among thousands, all en- 
gaged in the common task of preserving the memory of human 
experience, some by collecting and editing manuscripts, others 
by writing books based on these materials, and still others by 
training the young adequately to enter by imagination into the 
great w'orld which gives the present its meaning. 
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HISTORY m FRENCH AND GERMAN SCHOOLS 
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Bolton, F E The .seroDcl.ii v Siliuol SvIlii! of fJeiman^ New 
\ ork, Appleton njoo 1 lie work in histoiy .mil geoj^rapln is ile- 
scrihecl pp 235-250 

Haakins, C H Historv in flu luiuli 1 mccs I’p i9,S-209 of the 
Report of the Coniinittee ol '^e\en on lliston in Selionls 

Jager, O Dulaktik nnd Melliodik (Its (<tselnehlsiniieri n his (I'loni 
liaunieisttr’s Ilandhtteh <ler l.r/ithnngs- uiul l'ntcMi(.htslehrt fin hohcte 
Schulen ) Munich iS<i5 Rp no 

Komrumpf, E M< thodisi lies Il.uullmth fin den dtutsthen fic- 
schichtsuntcrricht in dcr Xolkssdiule 5 loK laip/ig iS<jj De 
tailed treatment of the «luile coutse of stud) 

Iianglota and Seignoboa I’p 3-5-316 'I'lic Secondait 'I'eiehnig 
of History in France 

Lansse, E A propos de no- Fcolcs Parts 1X95 Pp jy-ioyion- 
sider the teaching of hi-tory 

Fauleen, P (.ieschichte dci g< lehrteii rnicirichts .mf den dctitschen 
Schulen und I'luversitaten com Auegang dec Mitttl.ilttis Ins /ui (>cgen 
wart Leipzig 1SS5 

Pizard, A f/lfi-toirc dans I’FiistigiH mciit prnnaire P.ins r8'i4 

Russell, J E German Higher Schools New Voik and London, 
Longinans, Green & Co 189"; Pp zoi-jil describe the nistruetioii 
in histoiy and geography 

Salmon. Lucy A Hisiorc in the German (■yninasi.i Pp 173-1(18 
in Report of the Committee of Se\en 

From even so lirief .1 skcftli of lusloric al studies n is apiiarent 
with what iiKreasing < urioeiiy and intelligence men have' turned 
History in tow.ird Instory. It is strange', tlicrctore, th.it this 
the Schools, subject has been eiiie of tlie l.ilest to gain rerogni- 
tion as a necessary element in every aelerjuate curiuulum In 
America such recognition h.is been gr.inted more taidily than 
in France and Germany, although not more tardily than in Fng- 
land, where the curiously comjilex organization of the schools 
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accounts in part for such ncglecL It is not so surprising in our 
own case, because a jicople with a past so brief tiiat they are 
unable easily to note llie slow transformation of their institu- 
tions arc not forced to reflect upon the causes of staking con- 
trasts, and, consequently, neither reach the historical attitude 
of mind, nor appreciate how important a part of the real world 
about them aie the relations of this world to the conditions out 
of which it has come. 'I'hey are inclined to look upon a knowl- 
edge of liistory as a polite ai conijdishment. d'his has been 
particulaily easy for us, beiaiise of the very slight relations of 
our country to historic Kiirope and its struggles since the end 
of the Najiolconic wars I’ossiblv there is also a bit of the revo- 
lutionist’s contempt for a past from which he has revolted.’ 
Whatever be the reason for the tardy recognition of the subject, 
Its imiiorlancc will aiipcar in a dearer light bv an examination 
of Us jilace in the school systems of I'rance ami (Germany. 

Although on)} in the niiicteciitli (eiiliin liave these countries 
created wdl-oigatu/,cd school systems, it is interesting to note 
tlie innuences which retarded or iiromoled the study inuu 
of liislory 111 the schools before the cenUir) ojienod. German 
The effei t of both Renaissance and Reformation 
was to coiicentiate attention upon linguistic studies Luther 
believed m history, but be believe <1 more deeply m language, 
because it was through language that the Ruble was to be made 
an open liook for tlie (lenn.iiis. 'I'lic Humanists, because of 
their great appreciation of the classus, easily fell into the mistake 
of unduly emphasi/mg langii.ige study as the gate to the classics 
bturm, the gieat sohoolmaslc r of the age, had no jilace for his- 
tory in his miiKuhim In the l.itler pait of the century, and 
again alter the conclusion of the Thu ty Years’ War, history began 
to receive recognition by the “ Ritter .\iadcmie,” or school for 

1 In a rritK.il r,.\ low of Anieiiran education (laliricl Campayre, the 
well-known hunch writer on the histoiv of education, etc , rem.irks 
"Is this not because the practu.il '\nieiK'.in. absoibtd b\ his care for the 
present and future, is indiffcicnt to a pist wIikIi lie disd.inis, and cannot 
see the use of studying tlie Old Woild ^ ” /V/, C S Bid tau of Educa- 

tion, 1S95-96, p tiyj 
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the sons of noblemen, as one of those studies necessary for the 
training of tlie “gallant” man Leibnitz believed that the ad- 
mission of any subject to the “ curncuhim must be determined 
by the needs of the pujnls in relation to the demands of public 
life.” ‘ Such a view was naturally fav out able to the cause of his- 
tory. About the same time even the Latin schools weie obliged 
to recognise the “ gallant ” studies, for the sons of the aristoc- 
racy would otherwise employ private tutors m their [ueparation 
for the Unuersity. 'I'liesc courses were treated as additions to 
the ordinary courses, ami were paid for separately, but it was 
not a long step fiom this to their mcor])oration in the regular 
curriculum ^ 

Little was done witli history in the French schools before the 
Revolution. In the eighteenth centiirv tlic siiliject was t hicfiy 

pnzed as furnishing neicssarv instruction in gowrn- 
In France. ' " 

ment to princes and fitting tliemcs for the ihetori- 

cal essays of “ les lieaux csputs ’’ The Revolutionists, although 
they recognised its importance, endeavoured to cnslaie the 
subject to their cause, offering < hieflv the history of the Revo- 
lution Itself, and, besides, enoiigli indiistri.il and commercial 
history to promote the progress of Liench youths in tlic indus- 
trial arts.® 

Historv could not, however, attain an ade(|uate position in 
the schools until the srope of the subject had been well defined 

__ .. . and the foundations of historical knowledge more 

PrellmlMry 

Workliy sec urtly l.iid. The universities had a preliminary 
Ualversiaes. perform, ami this work was not merely qne 

of investigation. Tiiromgh the si hol.irs vvlioin they trained, 
they must direct the treatment of the subject, setting earh fact 
in Its true perspective and pointing out the lights and the 
shadows. Only after this had been done, could the sdiools 
pla< e the subject in its projier rcl.itions to the lest of the 
curriculum For these reasons history waited until the rise 
of the moilern historual school before it could receive 


* Russell, 56 


2 IbuKen, 379. 


* I’lzarc), 5 . 
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adequate recognition at tlie hands of makers of courses of 
study 

With the reorganization of Germany, and the gradual rise of 
Prussia to a ])osition of leadership, the German school system 
entered upon an era of steady development. In 
France progress was interrupted by a succession of teenth Cen- 
]iohtical changes. No history was taught under the 
Empire or the Restoration. 'Phrough Guizot’s influence, it was 
introduced into the up]>cr schools after the Revolution of 1830, 
only to be again driven out by the Second Empire But when 
Napoleon 111 . was compelled to yield to liberal influences, the 
historian Duruy, his ministei of education, intioduced history 
successively into the secondary and the primary schools. 

In order to understand the pl.ue history holds in the pro- 
giammes of either France or Germany, it is necessary first to 
sec how the schools are organized Neither of 

In Gtrnuuiy. 

these systems is as demoi ralic as our own. In 
Germany theic are two' principal classes of schools, each with 
Its ow'ii constituency, and gocerned by an aim determined by 
the supposed destiny of its constituents. The Pec)[)le’s schools, 
or the Volksc hide, offer the children of the common people 
a c oiirse of study whic h is believed best to meet their needs 
and which is intcnclccl to occupy them eight yeais, from the 
age of SIX to that of fourteen, or from seven to fifteen. Over 
against these schools stand the secondary sc hools, which 
receive the children of the moie fortunate, and by a course 
lasting frcrni six. to nine years, beginning with the age of nine, 
prepaie them either for the university, (or official, or business 
life 

Although the objects of the various second.ary schools differ, 
they may nevertheless be grouped together because they agree 
in assigning a similar amount of time to the study of history, 
and in offering piac tically the same course of study, with one 

I Strictly spe,ikiiig, there is a third, the Burger or Middle schools, 
but they are not so di'>iinct from the People's schools as to reejuire 
explanation here. 
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section of it omitted in the six-year schools. The attendance 
at theJe schools in Prussia is only about three per tent of the 
attendance at the People’s schools. Siicli a fact eniiihasi^es 
the importance of tlie work done by the Pcojile’s schools, and 
yet it would be wrong to behitle in comparison what is done in 
the secondary schools, for these furnish tlic makers of public 


opinion. 

In France there is a similar distim tion between two great 
groups of scliools. 'I'here are the elementary primary schools, 
attended by the ni.ajority of the school-going popu- 
lation, and the secondary schools, including the 
lycees and the communal colleges 

As these schools each serve a different sort of children, 
the object of teaching history diffeis also in each, although its 
largest element m all is the tiaimng for patriotism 

Altw . 

The motive from patriotism comes out most strongly 
in the case of the Prussian People's schcmls. It is summed up 
in a widely circulated work for teachers in the following words 
to “display to the child the beneficent strivings and successes 
of our noble jirincely family, the gre.at deeds of our peojilc, in 
order to implant in the heart of the clnld love and hob enthu- 
siasm for Krnperor, King, people and fatherland.” In the 
course of study laid out for these schools, the same cmpliasis is 
apparent. This is a course m German histor), and particularly 
in the modern period, for if the circumstances of any school 
require that the course be shortened, this is to be .acc nmplisbed 
by setting out from a later point. In the upper grades, “the 
services of the Prussian rulers m promoting the welfare of the 
people are to be espec tally emphasized.” * 

Neither in Prussia nor in the otheV states of Germany does 
the emphasis placed upon the fatherland imply that the 


Hot Barrow. 


achievements of foreign nations are ignored. Dr. 
Rein asserts that the Germans are in no danger 


of such narrowness, for they have a clear cosmopolitan ten- 


• Fr. Nadlcr, Kathgther fur Volkschulleht er, 4R9, 490 
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dcncy, and he adds that the limitation means only that the 
history of a foreign nation will be given whenever it tlirows 
hgiit on the development of (lermany rather than for its own 
saked It IS evident, as another writer remarks, that the setting 
of German histoiy makes necessary the incidental study of 
much of the general liistory of Europe. 'I'hcse men argue that 
as It IS impossible to cover the whole field witiiout reducing the 
subject to a mere mass of names and dates, it is important to 
choose that jiart already interesting to the jiupils, and not even 
all of that, lor fear of wrecking the enterprise by the mere 
weight of the matter. If the work in history is to have bene- 
ficial results in the growth of character and of patriotism, the 
jiiipil must be brought into contact at many points with actual 
men, their struggles and their ac hiev'cmcnts, .so that his judg- 
ment and his feelings will constantly be called into activity.'' 

Since the classical gjmnasium, the most innuential of the 
secondary schools, and, in a measure, the real-g\ mnasiiim. also 
fits for the university, it is not .as natural that in oWectlathe 
these sc bools the emph.isis should be placed upon Gymnasioni. 
the development of p.atriotism. The object of hisiory teaching, 
as set forth in the I’liissian plan of 1SS2, “ is to arouse in the 
pupils a respect for the moi.il greatness of individual men and 
nations, to make them conscious of their own imperfect insight, 
and to give them the ability to read undcrstandingly the gieatest 
historical classics”® Ihit according to the plan of 1892, a 
particular emphasis is to be placed on German and Prussian 
history. Moreover, during the si.xth year of the course, an 
opjiortunity is seized to bring into view “our social and 
mdiistn.il development up to i838, cmjihasiziiig the services 
of the Hohcnzollerns, especi.illy in the fostering of the interests 
of middle and working classes.”* An effort is to be made 
to counteract the socialistic agitation, which has become so 

' Dar funfte Schuljohr, ^i-yi 
Kornrumpf, 1 , Tntruduction, 11-iv 
Quoted by Russell, 204. 

* Lektflane und Lehtauf^aben (official), 47. 
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strong in Germany, by showing historically how the different 
orders of society originated, and that there has been a steady 
betterment of the condition of the working classes. The 
services of the Hohen/.ollcrns in bringing this to pass arc to be 
explained Although the other Gerinan stales do not insist 
so strongly upon the jiatnotic aims of histontal teaching, they 
keep in the foreground Geiman and local history. 

A similar purpose is cniboilied in the progiammes of the 
French elementary and secondaiy schools. Bui m the instrue- 
InFrencli tions which .accompanied the programme of 1891, 
Scliools. Piofessor Givisse declared it the function of histoiy 
to give the student a clear notion both of “ his duties as a 
Frenchman and of his duties as a man.” In oidei that such 
an aim may be realized, the pupil is to recene “ av exact 
idea of successive ci\ ilizations, and a precise knowledge of 
the formation and of tlie deselopment of France.” including 
the action and reaction of each upon the other Prolessor 
l.aMsse also sa\s “No counlr> has been moved more than 
France by influences fiom without, since it is a mingling of 
races and siyce at its origin it received from Rome and fiom 
German) a diverse training On the conlr.ir\, no country has 
acted more than ours upcm the world W'e have never been, 
we shall never be particulansts It is a part of our jirofc ssion 
as F'renchmen to love *liiimanity and to serve it 'I'lie knowl- 
edge of general history is then indispensal'le to us ” ' These 
are noble words, and they certainly cxjiress the ideals of 
enlightened l''renchnien, however far removed they sound from 
the mouthings of certain noisy agitators. 

In both French .ind German programmes history receives an 
aderpiate amount of time 'Plus is due to a recognition of the 
Element ol pupd's knowledge is to be something 

Time. better than a shallow familiarity with sc altered fac ts, 

his attention must be directed toward historical events continu- 
ously through successive years, as Ins experience becomes 


* lavissc, 8t. 
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broader. He will in this way form tire habit of thinking his- 
torically, and the natural interest every healthy-minileil child 
feels in the world of events will be noiii ished, and may grow 
into one of the enduring forces of his intellectual life. 

In the elementary schools the work with history begins with 
the third or fourth year of the child’s school life and continues 
to the end. During the whole j)eiiod the French schools give 
two hours a week to tlie subject, m addition to what is assigned 
to ci\ ICS and geography, subjects treated as closely related to 
history. The German schools give approximately the same 
amount of weekly attention. In the French secondary school, 
history is granted an hour and a h.aif a week for three years, 
after which it rccencs between two and three hours. \ little 
more weekly time is giccn in Germany. The Prussian jilan, 
for example, provides for one hour the first two jears, two 
hours the succeeding four, and three the final three In this 
last section an amount of time not closely calculatctl must be 
used for the related subject of geography. 

In considering the content of the piogrammes. it is first 
necessat) to note their general stnicture. The German pro- 
giammc for the elementary schools is arranged m cogent of 
chronological order, staiting out with the early his- the Course, 
tory of the Germans, the story of Iletmann, of Henry the 
Fowlei, and the like, and the Instoiy of Gcimany is brought 
down to the accession of William II. The French give the chil- 
dren, of fiom seven to nine years of age, stones and familiar con- 
versations on the great characters of France up to the time of 
tlie One Iliiiidred Years’ War. From the age of nine to the age 
of clev'eii they-liildren study the succeeding period, to the pres- 
ent day d’he list two years of school life are spent in a course 
on general history covering the wliole subject and bringing out 
tlie relations of great events to tlie history of France. This 
plan IS open to the criticism that it kccjis the children too long 
on a period so remote from modern times that they m.iv lose 
their interest 111 the subject before tliey study modern France. 
And yet it may be that the mediaeval man, because. Ins charac- 
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tcnstics belong to a sim])le tyi)e, I'l closet to tlie exjteiience of 
the child than many a later hero At all events, the jilan h,ts 
the advantage that it gives the chikl a more comiirehensn e view 
of history than the tierman system, aiul is less likely to lend 
Itself to a narrow patriotism. 

In the French secondary school the subject is treated twii e : 
once, dining the fust three )ears on its inoie elementaiy side 
and witli tlie attention fixed almost wliolly on 1- ranee, .and 
second, from the fourth \ear to the end as the ‘‘History of 
Enrojte and of Frame'' '1 he cki-.bital ionise devotes a year 
longer to ancient, i hiefly to Greik, historv , but otherwise tlie 
instruction is the same as that m the ‘‘Moikin ” com si ' 

The jirogramme of the Geim.m seiond.iiy si bool is uiirIi 
more elaborite It is ainnged roughly m tliiee (onieiitiu. 

. circles-, or, riilur, m a siuial wlnih. vshm it letnins 

Structure of ‘ 

GemumPro- on itself, returns at a liighei level '1 b'' woik diii- 
ing the first ol the thieetold division is not, in the 
strii't sense of the word, history. It is ratlu r a ]ire]Mt iiion lor 
history. The i liikl at the age of nine has little notion of tlie l.ipse 
of time, so that he tan torin haidly ,iny of those ide.is upon 
V'hich historv ik pi nds - Nor does he know enough of the i.irth 
and Its Spaces to lot .ile the deids of its inhabit. ints, or to jint 
their elements togi llier m an inti Ihgible w hole While he is 
studying the legends of Gri i < e and Rome, or of ( lerm.inv and 
France, and following them with the l.des of nndi.iv.d or mod- 
ern heroes, he is enrn hmg his vixabiiliry .nid is Idling Ins mind 
with inuiges wlmh kiter are to serve as the tiiirinl imn for 
much of his intellectual dealings with red histoiv It would be 
more aci ur.ile to .s.iv , then lure, that there an two com eiitrie 
ciriks. In till first, the inipil le iriis to bring m, my detached 
fu ts into a w hole, I hronologii all\ .''ri.mgid. lie succeeds in 
cre.itmg in its simple untlmis the pi< ture of a nition's tot.d c\- 
perienie '1 his lie does when in I itm lu is bi ginning to n .id 
books, not words, and when similarly, m otlui snhjiits. his 

* riaiis d’ttuiles. fans 1 ‘yoo, I'jol 


- Jai;cr, iS 
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thoughts are being directed towards wholes, rather than frag- 
ments. When for the second time he wanders over the ground 
once more, he may fix his attention uiion those tilings which 
from the point of view of his own enlarged experience he is 
able foi the first time to comprehend. During this last stage he 
can use what he lias learned bcfoie effectively in making com- 
parisons, ill analyzing social conditions and political institutions, 
and 111 learning tlie general history of civilization. 

'I'he new Prussian programme, unlike most of the other plans, 
begins with the heroic figures of modern Geiniany, and through 
the first and the second years works back to the Prussian 
stories of Greece and Rome In the third year, Programme, 
when the boy has readied the age of elcien or twelve, he is to 
take uji a systematic study of Greek and Roman history, with 
some attention to the important facts about the Oriental peo- 
ples Dili mg the next three years the history of Europe is 
studied, bctoming moie and more the history of Germany and of 
the House of Hohenzollern * Eoniierly it had been customary 
to bring this German historv to a close at the end of the fifth 
)ear, leaving a better opportunity for the re-study, from the 
highei ijoint of view, of ancient history. In the second year of 
the new course, a greater emjihasis is laul on general history 
than 111 the coriespoiidmg jiart of the jirei ions rei icw, but in the 
thud )ear the emphasis is again placed upon the history of 
13 randeiibiirg-Pi ussia. 

The Jena ])rogramiiie, which is one of the nio.->t carefully 
w'orked out 111 Germany, differs from the Prussian jilan in that 
the second )car is given to tlic elementary stud} of 
German history, and that the second review ends 
at the end of the fifth year, opening the sixth ye.ir to Greek, and 
seventh to Roman history. 

The most significant featiiie of the German jirogianimcs is the 
careful way in which various subjects are coro-laled. History is 
grouped with geography ; in some years no sejiarate assignment 

* Tlie six-vtsir stluiuls, or real;>( liule, Iiavc the s.ime jirogramme as 
the first SIX grades of tlic nine-year .sehools, gymnasia, or obeiicalschulc. 
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of hours being made for the two subjects on tiie time table, 
although in actual teaclimg tiie two arc kept more distinct. Cer- 
tain parts of geograjiliy gain tlicir imiiortance and 
meaning from historical events and from those pres- 
ent conditions winch seek their causes in histoiy. A closely 
related treatment of tlie two subjects is tlicrefoie reasonable. 
Keen tlio more imiiortant facts of pliysu.d geogr.iphy. meteor- 
ology and geology, are generally carefully espoimded as a partial 
e.\]ilanation of political and social conditions.'' ' d'lie correla- 
tion extends beyond geography. For example, aicoidingto 
the Jena programme, uhile the si\t]i < l,i-,> is study mg ( Ircek and 
Roman history, it is reading Xenophon and lleiodoliis, Cicero, 
,\'iigil, and I.ixy. The se\cnih-ycar jnnuls begin wnh early 
mediaeval history, anil in “religion’’ ihev study the Apostolic 
Age. In this yc.ir also, then study the Nilielungenlied. In the 
next year they study the Refoimation m “ religion ” as well as 
in history. It slioukl he noli d that I'ae followers of lUrhart 
found in history and liter.itnio tlic core about whuii they 
have grouped or concentrated .ill the other subjects of the 
curriculum ^ 

The method of teaching history is more clahor.itely developed 
in CIcrinany than in Frame In both, teachers m.iko an elTec- 
Methodsaf pictures. '1 he I'reiu h have their .\lhiiins 

Teachlne. historicjiics, and tlic Germans their Kuliiirgesc luc hl- 
lic he ridderhui her and the like. These rollections of pic lures 
are carefully made, so tli.it tlu y may convey a correct impres- 
sion of actual conditions or events Fanciful |)irturc's are gen- 
cially excluded. Tcac hers arc sometimes warned against tlie 
danger of an over-UsC of pic tures, for these often satisfy the 
imagination and chec k its healthy ac livity, so that in place of a 
nil) and varied whole, the jmjul inertly jiossesscs in Ills mind 
the recollection of one or two picturc-s 

There is anollKr way of giving reality to the f.iels of history, 

’ Kussit), a97-’(>S ( f fora lomiwhsl clilfiTtiil view of the extent 

I j whu li corulalioii is earn. . 1 , Pultun, 2 ',7 ff 
* DeGarmo, Herbart, 1 i.S ff 
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and a way whit Ii may be taken in so historic a land as eitlier 

(Germany or France. Excursions are organised to scenes 

within easy reach of the school. For example, at 

' , , , , , Excnrslom. 

Lcip/,ig, the students may visit the battle-ground 

of the “ nations ” east of the city, or they may go north a few 

miles to the spot where (Justavus Adolphus fell. “ In the lieait 

of tlie city IS Auerbach's cellar, where (locthc places a scene in 

Faust. In other parts may be found (locthe’s residence when a 

student, Schiller’s residence, the Pleisselnirg Castle, the old 

city hall (eight hiindreil years old), and scores of other land- 

maiks " Wh.it is true of Leijvig is tine of many other towns 

in Clerniany and Fiance It would be dilticult for European 

bo)s not to get into the historical attitude, if the) possess an» 

intelligent cm losity. 

fieimany and I ranee diffe'r in ilie method of imp.arting his- 
toiical knowledge. In the iVople's schools of Cermany the 
instruction is or.d Its sm cess therefoie depends orai 
almost wholly upon the ability of t!ie teacher to Instruction. 
gi\c an instiuctne and interesting n.iri.Uive. 'The inolilcm is 
soinewiiat simphricd bec.iiise the < oiirse of stud) cont.iiiis biog- 
raphy as its princjpal element The t.iles aie first rehited by 
the teacher and then repeated by the pupils until they are 
mastered ^ 

t Itislton, 3 

^ Dr Klcnim in liis !• iiro['€an Sc^ioi'h, 2), 25 clesciil'es one lesson 
he heaul in a l\Iicni.sh-i'ruSbi.ni sc lux)), cone ■'iicimJinj; to the sixth gncle 
of our Aiiicnc.sn sihoolb " I'libt .» l>nigra|ihical n.iii.ctue was gi\cn Iiy 
the teacher, wlio six'tvc in very simple, appioprnle l.ingii ige, hut feelmgU , 
iMth the glow of cmhiisi.asm and the chest lone of com Rtion fie in.ide 
c.ich piipil identify luinself with the he 10 of the store The map was 
fiecpieiuly used or rcfcrri cl to Hits of iioetrc , taken hum the reader, 
were inlorcvovcii, and circumstances of our time, as well as i>crsoiis of 
very icccnl Instoiv, wcic niciUioiiccl at Jiropei occasions The attention 
W.IS bre.athless 

" .Secondly, the story w.is then repcitcd bv iniiuls who were now and 
then Inteiriipled by leading cjncstions The .cnscvi rs were again used to 
develop new thoughts not hiought out In the liist nanalion Particu- 
larly was It cause and effect, and the moral c.ilue of ccrUin liistorir.al 
actions which claimed the attention of the teacher. To me it was very 

4 
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A similar method is used m the secondary schools, exccjit 
that it is adapted to a dilToient situation, and to a situation 
which changes radically holwoen the first of the nine )cais and 
the last. Biief text-books (Lcitfaden) arc ]nit in the hands of 
the students. At first this instiuclion consists of a very simjile 
narration, but in the seventh, eighth, and ninth )cars it develops 
into the more elaborate form of a lerture. Here, as in the I’eo- 
plc’s schools, c\er\ thing depends upon the instructor. It is 
conceivable that certain (Kisses m.iy sit spellbound, listening to 
an inspiring narrator, while others may be biaten into a leaden 
stupor by a contused and colourless treatment of the subject. 
This accounts for the wide differente in the lepoits which ob- 
•servers of tills iiietliod bung bac k. As Piotesscir Russell simis 
up the matter ; “In certain schools whu h 1 could nuntion the 
work is undoubtedly of a high older , the scholars are deeply 
interested, and the results aic eminently sati-f u tor\ Still, it 
must lie remembered that m many sc hools -- 1 fear in the gre.it 
m.ijority of them — the work is pnul) foimal .ind disconnected, 
unrelated and exceedingU iinmtcusimg. . . 1 confess to hav- 

ing heard lessons — many of them — whuh were sojionfic in 
the extreme , and so unusual was n ui my cxpeiienee lo find a 
good teacher of hotor}, tli.it I often desiiaiied of seeing the 
(icrmaii svstein at its best " ' 

111 1 ranee, after the introduction of history into the ciinic u- 


jii'-iiiKt'cc tn se-_ cliiiiireii st.ije)i fui aii.tlogwus c.cses iii lujmaii li/e 

as tlitw knew it 

“ 1 tiircjiy, lilt puiuis Were led lo sc.irth in their stores of hisOmc.d 
kncovleeige for analogous tasf, oi cases cjf cleciiled eoiitra,.! 1 ho gave 
mean iiuiiilit into the extent of tlioir knowledge \\ lien, for insl.inee, 
cert. Ill) civil viitiR.. wtie ..pokcii of. ihty mcntionecl cast vvlm ti reveahtl 
a very huiclatil' f.imili.irii v with liiston Put all iheir Knowlecige liaci 
t>cen groii(ied .niocuul a cirtain iiiimiKr of ceiilus — that is tosav.of 
gtcat iiiLii 1 li.il Is lu ».i),tliiii hlstorii at knovvltclge h.ici Iscen g.iiiitcl 
througii !ii'igr,i|,ti)c X 

“ Kourttilv, It'c* pupils were told to write in ,i c onnccted narration, what 
iht-y had just le.inied 'fins proved a fertile composmon exeieme, be- 
caijst the inipdx had sorntlliing to write .dKnit — a tiling that i.s not quite 
so frequent in srhncds .is u seems desirable ” 

^ Kusocli 309-310. 
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him by Duruy, there was great difficulty m gcUing liie teachcis 
to adopt any other method than the blavisli leaining by heart 
of a text-book. ]!y a sort of reaction against this, lyencli 
an attcmiit was aftervvaids made to take up the Experience- 
tlerinan system of oral instruction. Tins did not siicceerl, 
because it was impossible to transform all the teachers into 
good narrators. 'I’he Krencli now rely, mucli more than even the 
tlerman secondary schools, u[)on a well-constructed text-book. 
Fortunately some of the ahhst men belonging to the new 
school of critical historians ha\e undertaken to prepare ade- 
quate text-books, so that gradually the teachers are finding 
close at hand liie instruments for effective instruction. '1 he 
text-hook is not the cud ot the matter w ith them, but only the., 
beginning Acroidingly all sorts of tea< hing may he observed 
m French schools.' 

* Id his Qn- •:tions mi nt IVofissor J ai issc gn cs nil cxar^le 

of excellent tiaclung whuh lu obsirved in a |>nniaiy scliool in I’aiis 
riic master, wlio vias somewhat incxperienci,(t, did not disvover the 
true wiy to make feudal so( ic-t) iiitviv'tiiiR aiul conyirehtnsible to 
children of eight lie hcean to talk to ihciii of the inhcntaiKc of 
ofliccs and of (iimlcgcs Just then the director came in, intei rupted 
the iti.ister with the question, “ W lio has sti.ii a cluite.ru of the feudal 
time’” No one icplnd the mastei, tuining to a hoy who loes in 
the fauhomu St. Aiitome, asks, “ I lave con newr hern to Vincennes ’ ” 
— “ V'es, S1I ” — “ Well, then, \ou have seen a ch.ilcaii of the feudal 
time ” Here was a stai tina-pninl fouiul in the piesciit “ What soit of 
a lunldinj; is this chateau Neccral children answer at once The 
in.isttr ])iclss out one, takes him to the hoard, gets him to diaw a sketch, 
w hich he coi rei ts He marks the notches in the wall “ What is that ’ ” 
No one knew He defines a battlement “ \N hat was its object ’ ” He 
leads them to discovci that it w.is for defence. “ What did they fight 
witli, — with guns’” Most of thcclass "No, sir” ‘ With what’” A 
learned little fellow, from far down in the class, cries out, " With hows ” 
“What Is a bow’” Ten cones rojilc, ” Sii, it is an aibalct” Tlie 
mastei smiles and shows the difference Then lie explains how hard it 
was with bows and ocen with the cc ir engines of the time to take a high 
and (hicK-walh d chateau , and coiitniuing When cou become workmen, 
good w’Oikmen, if yon tiaccl to find work oi for jilcasuie, cou ccill see nuns 
of chAteaux ” lie names Mmitlhcry and other ruins iii the neighbourhood 
of Pans From this iiomt be riuestious he leads them to see hoev the lords 
spent their lives, how iheir iiilernuiiablo wais injured the peasants, how 
the Church brought about the Truce of (lod, the difterences between petty 
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One of the most important features of both French and Oer- 
man systems is tlie care taken that all tcadiers shall be qualified 
Tr ainiiip nf to do tlicir work. The desire to earn a li\ ing is 
Teacher#. regarded as the chiet qiialilieatiun. In I'Yanec 

there are three types of normal schools, one for the training of 
candidates for positions in the eleiiientar> schools, a seiond (or 
the training of teacheis lor the fiist set ul normal schools, .md 
a thud lor the tiaining ol teachers (or the secondary schools ’ 
Of the first, theie is one in iieail) every depai tiiient. 'I’lie 
])rogramme iiicliulcs a course in histoiy and t iv ii s continued 
tliiee hoLiis a week lor three yeais. I'lie fiist two terms of the 
first year are devotevi to the Orient, to Cireecc and to Rome , 
the third teiiii to the early jiart of the Middle .\g(.s. 1 he 

second tear brings the course down to 17S1), and the third 
year to the piesent day. It is to be remomberui that those 
wl^ enter this school must jiass an examination on the history 
of France, and that tlicy have had at least the course ot liistoiy 
provided in the elemeni.irv schools It is obvious th.it the 
schools vvliK^ii prepare te.uheis (ot these normal schools do 
even nuire advanced vvoik in histoiv. At the siimiiiit of tlie 
svstem is the great I'aris Xoriii.il .Si hool ( Fa ole Xi.riiude Supe- 
riciire ) It Is .ilmost enough to say o( tins si bool ih.il among 
Its graduates iiave been such distingiiished histuiiaiis as Tame. 
Rainbaud. Monod, Livisse, Lm h.iirc, and .^eignobos. and that 
some of these men .if’ still its proft Ssors. to show the unusual 
opportunities It offi Is for training 111 history •‘The cjbjeclot 
the work is to make the students m.isters ol then siibji c ts, and 
III beccjining sncdi to ac ipiire expern nee and fai ility in present' 

and great lords, .nnd the relation of .dl to the king, and hovs sonifiirnps 
the peasants, m.iddi'iied by oppu ssion, rose ai’d nuirdcied ttic (oirls, 
tlieir vv'ois and ihihlren d’lie lesson l.isti il li.ill an hour, .mil I.avisse 
rctnnrl.s at the i lose, *' Torm your masters like this oni ” t’l/ard, op 
cit zyoff A tr iiisl.ilion of tlw nlintc p.iss.ii;c is pniitcd in Ihivnc's 
edition of ( omp.ivre's I edurr^ on 7i r. 355-357 I’l/.nd gives 

descriptions of two other .u Ui.d lessons in history, pp jyr It 

' I ucy M .Salmon, Tina ,v 1 ionai Krvirw, X.X 3 .S 7 fT rnuitd, 
1 f{ 
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ing various parts of it to others in a clear, forcible, and artistic 
manner.” ' 

'I’lie Germans are not less careful in their endeavour to reach 
similar results. Their schools for candidates for positions 
m the elemcntaiy school arc sufficiently like the 
I’rench schools to need no separate explanation. 
l''or serondary school teachers, they rely upon their universities, 
rather than upon any single school like the Iscole Normale 
'I'he candidates must not only present e\ idence of atlecpiate 
univeisity training, they must jiass a spee lal state examination, 
which IS often more severe than the university cxammition 
for the dortorate 'I'liese seveie < ondiiions have raised the 
teacher’s piofcssion to the level of the other professions The 
Germans are justly proud of tins state of affaiis 

Many of the teadieis m the German secondaiy schools have 
also been trained in the spei i.il seminaries jirovided m connec- 
tion with the university courses. 'I'liese seinmaries “Seminary” 
were not foundevl to serve this pur|)Ose, although it Traliiiu?- 
is not inconsistent with their original aim. They grew out of 
that more intelligent interest in the materials from which his- 
tory must be written, c rented bv the school of histoiual in- 
vestigators early in the ccntuiy The most notable of diem, 
Ranke, had been trainevl m the seminaries of ISeck and 
H ermann, voluntaiv organi/ations which had been devised to 
give actual jinuticc in philological studies When Ranke was 
called to IJerlin m 1S24 as assistant juofessor of history, his 
friend Kail von Raumer, a professor of mineralogv, who had 
done much to improve the methods of teaching his own sub- 
ject, advised him to aiiange •‘practice rouises” in histoiy. 
Ranke wiote him in 1825 that he had followed his advice* 
Ranke believed that such courses should be offered paiticularly 
to students who felt ‘‘within themselves the imjuilse and call 
to take active pait in the advancement of science,’’ althcjugh 

* S.ilmon, Knuc M ION M Rkvuvv.XX ySy ff. 

^ Itourne, l''(lvv.vr(l ( r , “ Ranke and ihe negiuning of the Seminary 
Method in History,” /•'ss.ty^ m Jlistothal C> ihcism, 265-274. 
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he did not intend that all others should be iigidly excluded 
from them. 

Among Range's /list students w'crc Waitz, Giesebrecht, Sybel, 
and \\ attenbach, who soon made Germany the seat of riilieal 
histoiieal scholaiship, using the “seminary'' as then most 
effective means ' Many ol the ambitious joung men wlio had 
been trained m these seminaries went into the setondary 
schools, disimeti) raising the standaid of scholarsliip. 

.Anj examination of either the French or Gt rman treatment 
ol history gnes the impression that the educational leailers of 

these iieoijles regard the subiect as an imiiortant 

Conclusions ' 

^ail of e\ei) well-arranged jirogramme. I'lirthei- 
more they k<te|) it before the jmpil during his entire school hie, 
except at the \ery beginning, w iien he is too young to tincleistancl 
events m their time and spa< r' rel.itions. And tin y do not keej) 
his attention fixed on die natioiul histoiy .done It is tine, 
little else is langlit m the German People's si liool^. and yet 
even the national history of Gcimany mvoKis the hislmy ot 
other countiies. 'I'iiev aKo mtnist the tcaihmg of history to 
jiersons who have been adeijuately trained. .Mihough m many 

' I’lo/essoi r. 1 mcitoii reni.nks fuidit r in rtgird in die sc sr-niin.liu's 
“ 1 1’ rc 1 1 Is th.il thf [iri ifcss. .r rt-s • .ils liiiiiscU in Ins si 1( 1 1 |)U|iils .is \mi li 
till 111 lie is .It M"il< uj’on inrjiiirifs wliii li ii c to lit nr fruit in liis ou ii 
piilihcnlions, .iikI ihcsi. vmiiit; iiitn arL ni.uii t i fed th it l'u\ .irfuui 
Iribiiting [xirscinnlh In llmr nscMnlios, in ihe cnninli lion of tli su 
wotks ” later lie speaks of t'n stimn.iiy nf itu < iili i l>ro\siii m 
lierlin d lie ciilu i-'in n is fne and u.m-stiaincd to the stitp- ot 
sacager) 1 well iinunilii'i one unhappy voutli, wlm ouglit luicr to 
have been tlicrc. whose prodiictmiis Wi le nr'ned with .i mixture of 
derision and scnilimg loyn i) aniUsis winch, to a incmber of a less 
thick-skinni d r.n c, would Ii.t < lu-i ii tnttiirf ’’ I’p ft l or the si mi 
narics of \\ .iit/ and othcis, siC I'.nil Irerb iirq. /'/ no-/ itemftil iiif'i'i n-m 
dt r Hiitone, ]‘ans, iS'/i, p la A tiaiolalioii appears in the J. 'ms 
Hopkins Univiist!', Stiidhs, I I be fonndi rs of the systi m were in 
limed to protest w lien thi, Si iiiinari beg.ni to lose its sotntw hat i>n\ale 
and jicrsniial cf.araitcr, and wlnn giatuitu-s were olfered altiaeting 
stiii'i Ills to enroll thcniselves among its incmbi rs 'I'tiis, \V utz di i hired, 
opened thr cx( rcise In a crowd of medioeritus who had no call to 
bviomc actual iiivesligators Net/ riheltss, sm.h men migbt become use- 
ful and e fieri ivc ttacheis. 
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individual cases American teaching may equal, or even exceed, 
hrench and German teaching of history, we have much to learn 
from their management of the subject.' 

1 For the study of history in the English secondary schools, see 
Report of the Committee of Sevin, 210 ff h'ornierly very little work 
in history was done in the Hoard schools, which in a sense correspond to 
our public schools, but recent slatistics show much iinprovement in this 
respect 
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Adams, H B History m American Colltgcs and Universities. 
Pp 299 \\ a'-hingtoii Hiiitaii of J.ducatioii l^i>~ 

Coiiiiinttcc of Sown 1 li-^tory 111 ^oliool-, I’p 1J7-167 Xcw V'ork, 
The MannilUin Co i.Soo 

Committee of 1 en \i n Voik, \inetii-.iii liook Co 

Hall, G Stanley, anil others Moihod^ of Ic.uliiiig History, par- 
ticularly pp ji It, 11 , 107 ff . 215 It Stcoml iditioti. Pioston, 
If C’ Ile.atli .111(1 Co l.Si(5 

Thorpe, F N History in Ainent.in ScliooK, 111 1 uucAlloN, VH. 
* 3*--!43 

It Is only yvithin tlie last ten or fifteen ye.iis th.U the makers 
of Amencan ptogiainine.s luyc given serious alteiilion to the 
Compaien (or inserting in the t iirriculiim oi the st hools 

aik I piate ( ourses in history, hnnee 1 .Scji a Mgoroiis 
campaign has Ikcii (atiicd on against the neglect of so iiiipor- 
t.int a snbjK t with ihe result ih.it at the jircsent tune the doors 
of the rurrit nluin an being eierywhett optrud to it. A .shtjrt 
sketch of this canip.iign. .ind of the toiidition of history teach- 
ing both before and .liter will i le.ir the way for a better disrns- 
sion of the extent to whti h history should be adniitled into the 
nirnciiliini of the elementary s( hnol and of the ser ond.iry 
s( hool. 

'Fhe schools could not he expected to do mm h yvith this 
subject before the colleges had orgam/cfl the higher mstrmlion 
InEariy it I'nlil (he middl< of the nineteenth (entnry 

Coueeei. ceen the latter (oileges iisiially provided for in- 

struction in liis'orv l y a'lding sur h yvork to the duties of some 
• 

^ For further leferenf fs, me footnf)!^ and Wyer. 
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Other chair. For example. Rev. John McVickar, of Columbia, 
taught history as a part of his work as professor of philosophy. 
And even after Columbia had possessed in the distinguished 
Francis Licber a professor of history for eight years, from 1857 
to 1865, this separate chair was withdrawn, and the work was 
turned over to the iirofessorship of English and philosophy. 
Sometimes history was treated still worse, and was pushed from 
teacher to teacher, or even torn in pieces and distributee! 
among several teachers, after the manner of English m some 
secondary schools Occasionally history fared better than would 
appear from the precise words of the college programme. In 
Yale President Stiles w'as appointed professor of Ecclesiastical 
History m 1778, and hekl this chan until his death in 1795. 
There is “ abundant evidence,” s.iys Professor De.vtcr, “ that 
his (Stiles) interpretation of the field of ecclesiastical history 
was a very wide one , it was simply that he, an ecclesiastic, 
taught gencial hislorv ” ‘ 

'I’he first separate chair of histoiy was established at Haivard 
in 1839 with Jared Sparks as professor Columbia and the 
University of Michigan followed in 1S57. and Yale in 1865. The 
chair of history whit h was lemov eil by Columbia in 1 865 w as re- 
stored in 1876, aiul four years later it was tlet uled to establish 
a School of Political Scieine, strengthening the work in history 
by associating it with related siilijects. About the same time 
the University of Michigan ojioned a similar school. Mean- 
while both Johns Hopkins ami Cornell universities had been 
founded, institutions which from the beginning did much to pro- 
mote vvork of a high order m history. 

The colleges did something moie than fuinish a good general 
education in history Ameiicans who had gone to Germany 
with the ])urpose of better pie])iiing themselves to First “Sem- 
teach the subject m then institutions at home toiriw*” 
brought back the “seminary.” .As early as tS68 it occurred 
to Professor C. K. Adams, of the University of Michigan, that 
something might be done to ;ivvaken further interest by intro- 

^ Quoted by II IS Adams, Sfiufy of Ujstoiy nt .Irrtefuan Cofttges, 51 
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ducing German seminary methods.” ^ Accordingly the follow- 
ing year he began with a few seniors who were particularly 
interested in history. At Harvard seven members of the Junior 
class, who had been trained in medioival history, undertook, 
with Assistant Professor Henry Adams, ad\aiKed woik m 
mediaival institutions, based upon the text of the Salic law, 
supplemented by various secondary works. 'Plus experiinenl 
was remarkably successful in stimulating young men of unusual 
power to fruitful research, and it left a permanent imiiress upon 
the historical depaitinent at Harvard. 

.Although Jolins Hopkins had an historical seminary as soon 
as It was organized m 1876, the great impulse which joiiiis 
joiuu Hopkins ga\e to the training of students for re- 

Hopkliu. search came from the more recent seminary. 01- 
ganized by Professor H. B. .\dams m i.SSi. with the histoiy 
of .American local institutions as its field tor m\ estig.Uion. Win. 11 
the work actually began students from the South and Wi ■>! 
eagerly took up the study of their own local iiistituiioiis in ordii 
to compare the jiarislics, ilistncts, aiul counties of V’ligmi.i. the 
townshijis of the West, with the towns and p.uishes of New 
England. This work received niiicli deserved notoriety, and 
not only sen cd to commend the sennii.iry as a sound iiistrmiient 
of higher historical teaching, but also, because the materials for 
similar work all over the country lay close to the hand of 
teaehers and students, did much to awaken interest in the study 
of history as well as in historical research. 

The result of this better organiz.ation of Instoncal work m tbe 
colleges was an increase m tbe number of well-tramed men .iiid 

* From a letter qiuitecl by Professor If H Adams m tlieyc'^wr /A>/A //r 
Unn'trsity StUilifs, ZnA series, lo3 Professor (' K .‘\danis 1 oiUiiiiu s 
“Tbe students were, of course, ill prepared for aiiyllimf; tbat could jiroperly 
l>e called original work, and the resources of the library were quite inade- 
quate ” As Professor Adam.s dcceloped hi- sennnarv, he found it wise to 
make the conditions of admission more stringent. Moreover, he dealt on 
each occasion with small numbers, the class at first being divided into 
sections of from six to ten members, afterwards inlo seclions of from 
twelve to fourteen 
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women who were eager to see history better taught and given a 
more adequate position in the school curriculum. Many of 
them began their careers as teachers m the secondary schools, 
even when they did not permanently identify themselves with 
such work. 

It would be wrong to gi\e the impression that history was 
nowlieic well taught or gi.inted due recognition until this move- 
ment had begun in the colleges. J5ui it is true that pntuc 
not much was done in the schools prior to the more Schools, 
intelligent attitude of the college authorities toward history. 
Earlier than 1880 Ameiuan history was taught generally in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the grammar schools, and in the 
high schools or academics thcie was a little English or general 
hwtoiy for pupils whose student life was to end with the secon- 
dary school.s, and some (Ireek and Roman history for those 
who were preparing for college. Occasionally there was a pro- 
gramme tliat showed a mote intelligent conception of the 
sLihjei t, but these weio so rare as to lie without significance. 
I'leipiently theie w.is less rather than moie time given to the 
subject In 1S76 it w.is rcqioiied that in Ohio .\merican 
histoiy was genendly taught only 111 the eighth giade. Four 
years Liter iheie were but 31,171 cliildieii studying this suliject, 
and 2,054 studying general bistoiy, w bile there were 267, diS 
studying geograjihy. The eaily jirogiammes of the noimal 
schools piovided both for .American and for geneial history. 
This IS true of the regulations for normal schools in New York 
in 1834, in Massacluisells in 1838, in Comiecliciit in 1S49, and 
in their succcssois elsewhere.’ It is significant that the Coiii- 
mittee of the National lulucational Association which reported 
in 1876 “ Coiiise of Study from Primary School to Univer- 
sity,” did not go furtlier than tlie common jiracticc of the day, 
except that they urged that ‘ Univeisal” history be required 
of all students in the secondaiy sdiools.- 

Tlie campaign for a better treatment of the subject w'as 

* Kipoit of thi' of KJucolton, 1SSS-1SS9, I 279 ff 

* I't oiOi'ilmg^ of the A'olioiiiil hduiationol 1876. 
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opened at the Madison Conference in 1891, the conclusions of 
which were embodied in the report of the Committee of Ten. 
KmUfon Although tins committee had been appointed to 
Conference, consider the question of studies for the secondary 
schools, the Conference, belie\ing that reform must begin in tlie 
elementary school if it w.is to be successfully carried out in 
the secondary school, made recommendations covering both 
jieriods of stud). There were three important clianges wliu h 
the Conference sought to elTect first, an increase in the 
amount of tune given to the siiliject , second, a broadening of 
the scope of the courses m ordei to include more European 
history ; and, third, the abandonment of “ the dry and lifeless 
system of instruction by text-book ” for a ’* more rational kind 
of work.” 

In order to attain the first object, it was urged that the 
schools offer courses of three periods a week continued during 
Course of l^st four years of the grammai school and during 

the four years of the high school. If eight years 
cannot be obt.iiried. they suggest six. 1 he liist two of these 
yeais are to be given to biography and mythology, so that there 
would remain only six ye.irs at most given to the systematic 
study of history This should begin at the eleventh )car u( the 
child’s life. 

The second object was to he re.uhed by broadening the 
subject both in the grammar and in the high s( hool. 
The students in the grammar s< hool are no lunger to study 
merely American history Indeed, the formal study of this 
subject IS cut down to one year, and the l.ist year is given to 
Greek and Roman history, bince children do not iisiially 
complete the course m the grammar school until the age of 
fourteen or fifteen, the biography anti mythology might have 
been crowded back and room found for another year of Amen- 
lan history, widioMt deranging the scheme. 'I'lic high school 
course w^as to consist of a year of French history “so taught 
as to elucidate the general movement of medueval and modern 
history,” followed by English history, taught in the same w,ay, 
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a third year of American history, and a fourth year of “ a special 
period, studied in an intensive manner,” and civil government. 
If a six-year course alone were possible, the French history 
would drop out. The Conference urged as their most impor- 
tant recommendation the necessity of studying European 
history.^ 

In explaining the methods by which history may be better 

taught, the Conference decl.ircd that out of one hundretl and 

thirty-nine high schools which had replied to in- 

, , , r , , , Metliods. 

quiries on this subject, only sixty-nine furnished the 

pupils with outside references Moreover, the text-books then 

in use were often “ poor and antiquated,'' witliout proper 

apparatus, maps, marginal references, etc To guard against 

the evils of the text-book method, it was suggested that at least 

one account besides tliat in the text-book should be read for 

each lesson, tliat there sliould be collateral readings, and that 

the subject should be taken up by topics. It was further urged 

that the work be carefully coi related with the work in English, 

and with Creek and l.atin where jiossible, and that in e\ery 

stage It be associated with the stiidj of lopograplp and political 

geography. 

Inndentally the Confeience touched upon the \alue of 
history, and asseited that its print qi.d oliject is the training 
of the mind. History by necessitating acts of ugaot 
analysis and of coiniiarison leads iiaituularly to the Truintng. 
develojinient of jiidginent. In further supporting this idea, 
the Conference said that ‘ history may be looked iqion m part 
as a l.alioratorv science, in wliich pupils assemble material and 
fiom It make gencinli/ations,” and that the intensne study of 
the final vc.ar “ will ofter an opportunity to apply, on a small 
scale, tiie kind of training furnished by the liest colleges; it w'ill 
teach careful, painstaking c.xamination and comparison of 
sources ...” 

The Committee of Ten had the difficult task of reconciling 

1 It may he added tliat they^aw no reason to indicate distinct courses 
for those who were, and for those who were not, going to college 
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the claims of the Madison Conference for time in the programme 
with the claims of the conferences for the other subjects, 
„ ^ so that, leavinrr out the recommendations for the 

Committee grammar school which were beyond their prov- 
ince, tlie Committee in their outline of a com- 
jiromise programme gave history only three years except in the 
English course. In a sense, therefore, the recommendations 
of the Conference remained only a counsel of jierfeclion 

The work of the Conference on history was favourably 
received throughout the country by those deeply inteiosted in 
the subject, although one or two featuies of the repoit were 
cnticised severely.' It w.rs contended that altogether too much 
emjahasis was laid upon the value of historical woik for training, 
and not enough on its usofiilnexs m juittmg tlie jiupil mt(.i right 
relations to the commumt) ■ It was also urged that it vvas not 
possible to make any such use of the •' soiiiees '' as th.it sug- 
gested by the Confeieme.’ .And yet this lepoit did mark out 

' Principal Xiglititig.ile tx lieved iht f'onfi icnit .iiiil llie Comiiiilti o, 
besides all the good thev had acromplished, h.id also dom ■-tjtiie h.inn by 
providing for courses with only three excrusc, a wc K, so that more 
suLyccts niighi he crowded into the i iinn uliini F Pnnteihiit;s, 

1897, f'S’ C Isohiiison explained lliat the <, onfi n iiti ihd not l.iv a 
sufficient stress on information m distinction from discijiline Siiidiu. 
Krviiw, VI 87.’ ff 

^ I)r C .A McMuriy declared there weic two fiindimi ntil welkin sses in 

the rcconimendations He denied th.it traiiiun; was thcindol edm'alion. 
and declared that “the highest w.ihie of history comes in its aliilili to 
awaken right desires by presenting ideals which pupils h am In love” 
liut there is a danger ihtt well-meaning but misguided persons atting 
iijxin this view of the object of history, mil si' rific’C htsloneal truth in 
order to make of history the hanelmaid of morality, a Cither diihions 
proceeding Dr MrMnrrv's second tritirisin nigerl th.il the (ronfeunct 
had sup(i!ied no principle to direct a wise selec tion of facts Pin re must, 
It IS true, lie some pimciple .ind v't if it Ik too sidiiectne, that is, if it is 
formulated for the jiurposc of making history speak virtuously, or leach 
good democracy, it is worse than no prim iplc at all A' P. A Pre- 
ceedini's, iSiyt, 160 ff 

* Dr Julius Sachs urged the futility of study from the ‘‘hources." 
ScHCKif, KEVitw.V i6r ff Sec .ilso nmaiks before the Assoi ration 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle Stales and Maryland, 
November, 1897, Proceedings^ 5-"53 
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the field of the reform movement so clearly that much of what 
has conic after is hardly more than a modification in detail, or 
a development, of what was said at Madison in 1891. 

The Committee of Fifteen, three years later, made a report 
on the curriculum of the elementary schools, but committee of 
■SO far cus liistory is concerned, their recommenda- Fifteen, 
tions hardly went beyond the practice of the less progressive 
scliools.’ 

It IS natural that the rcpresentat.ies of the cause of history 
should be obliged to put forth a proclamation or two, like 
the Madison ('onfereiicc report, before they saw new Eneiand 
where it was best to begin effective action. The 
second important effort was made by a committee of the New 
England Association of Colleges and Prcparatoiy Schools at its 
fall meeting m 1895. This was more than a proclam.ation, for 
the colleges were asked to shape their entrance requirements to 
meet the rerommendations of the Committee. 

'I'he Committee did not undertake, like the Madison Con- 
ference, to suggest what should be done m the elementary 

1 This Comniitteo was appointed by the department of Snpenn- 
teinlence of the \atuiiia! 1‘ducational AssoiuUioii. TIic study of 
American liistory witli a tcAt-book is to begin with the seventh giade, 
and to be continneil a year and a half, followed by a half year of civics. 
This docs not preclude the possibility of te.icbmc; some American 
history incideiitallv with the language woik before the seventh grade is 
reached, and yei nothing is s.iid of such an o))portiinity (Jeneral 
history IS to have sixty minutes a week throughout the whole eight 
grades One menibei of the Committee was m favour of i onsolldating 
this time dining some pail of lach year, so that the work might be moie 
effective A total ot an hour a week, which might be broken up into 
shortci periods, one foi each day of the week, would be sufficient for the 
first grades, but it wouhl be bo|xilcsbl\ un-.atisfactorv after the fourth or 
fifth grade is reached The Committee also made the cuuous suggestion 
that the formal study of American history should close with the adoption 
of the Constitution, although the pupils should be encouraged to read 
on m text-books and other woiks Forluiialelj this lecomniendation was 
not concurred in bv all the members If such a report be compared 
with the 1876 recommendations, U will be seen how little progress had 
been made in the interval, so far as the elementary schools were 
concerned. 
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schools, nor did it map out a programme of study to cover tlie 
four years of tlie secondary school. It indicated seven sub- 
jects, eacli of vvlncl) is to l)e pinsued dining one ) ear vvitli tlirce 
exercises a week, and any two of which vvere to constitute a 
required subject foi entiancc to college. 'rhree of these 
subjects hail been suggested by tlie Madison C'onfeiencc, 
namely, iTcnrh history, Ameriean histoiv, and the detailed 
study of some limited period (lerman historv is also recom- 
mended, and IS bracketeil with French history, both to be “ so 
taught as to elucidate the general movement of mediieval and 
modern historj ” 'I'hc point ot teaehmg laighsh lustoij is 
slightly changed. Ileie it is to hav e *■ special reference to 
social and political dev elopment ” (heek and Roman historj 
appear on the setondaiv school list and not on the list for the 
elementary school Moreover, the ConiiiuiUe leg.ud tlriek 
and Roman history ;is so fuiul.imenl,il tint these eoiiiscs should 
open the study of lintoiv in any jirogramme' This iceommen- 
(iation wa.s not, however, im luded among the foim,il resoliilioiis 
ado]ited by the .\ssociation. 

It IS implied in the s( heme adoptee] by the Vssoe lalion, that 
the vvoik in historv slid! m noease-eovei less than two jears, 
and the obvious piirjiose- ot the action vv.is to urge a jirogr.imme- 
of four jears. whUever the grouji !o whieli the stiuicnls may 
belemg — (dassieal. lavtin, .Scieiitifie, Modem l,.mgnage, or 
Knglish 

The re >011111011 lie arme; upon the subject of melhods sought 
t<r eiraw out more defimle h into .i s< heme of elistmit inethcjels 
the suggestions made by ihe Maeii>on ( 'oiife re lie e .' ,\iujlher 

' “ K’eioh'iJ Tint such written weirk shoiihl inilnde snnie pr.eeliie in 
at le-tsl thiee eif th* follimitii^ (,/) N’nti s arid cliKtsti of the pupil's reael- 
iiig outside the text-books , (/<) Written leeil.etiuns reepiirintt the use of 
juilgment and the applir-ation of clcment-irv prmriplcs , (e ) \\ritien 
parallels between bisioiii.i! ib.iraeters or penoels , (,/) ftncf in\csli(;.-i 
tions of topics binitrd in scope, pi epared outsieb die class-room, and 
inrluditi)' some Use of oiic'in.il material . {e) llisloue'al m.ips or c'h.irts, 
maile from printed data anel eoinp-inson of existing maps, and showing 
movement^ of exploration, migration, rir eonepiest, teiritorial clianges, or 
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resolution urged that “the examinations 111 history for entrance 
to college ought to be so framed as to recjuire comparison and 
the use of judgment on the pupil’s part, rather than 
the mere use of memory 'I'hc examinations should trance Re- 
presiippose the use of good text-books, collateral «o*rementa. 
reading, and jiraclicc in \Mittcn work (leograjihic al knowl- 
edge should he tested by requiring tlie location of places and 
movements on an outline maji.’’ 

In one important jiarlicular the Association declined to act 
upon the rei omini ndation of the Committee 'I'lns concerned 
the division of history into periods, or rather, the periods Sug- 
limit set foi tlie c lose of the study of Roman his- nested, 
toiy It harl bci'ii at lirst luoposed that the history of Rome 
should be brought to an end with the traditional “fall of 
Rome ” in yd, but, to use the woids of a member of the 
Committee, it was “fell that theie n.is in the period so often 
known as the ‘ Daik Vges,’ between the fall ol the old Ismpire 
and the tise of the new western I'anpiie, a lesson whuli should 
be taught in older to den lop at the outset a ( oiice|)lioii of 
histoiical ( onlinuitj , and that it could be dom best in connec- 
tion with Roiman histoi v , that an attempt should be made here 
to follow out the lines l.iid down li\ llrvi'e and Fieeman. and 
give an ulea of Roman liistory in its entnety, Inmging it into 
its relation with tlie histiiiy of Knrojie ’’ ’ Tins was almost 
necessary, since there was to be no course m geneial raedia'v.nl 
hisioiy Hut the rcH ommcndation w.as not aicejited by the 
Association on aiionnt of the jirolests of certain secondary 
school men that it would be iin|iossible to covet the additional 
jieriod effectively Conscijnently, the limit fixed In the Asso- 
ciation w.is the .iccession of Commodns 

As a result of a like inteicst m this movement felt by the 
similai Association of the Middle States and Maryland, a con- 

siicial plienomtiia ” Tlie origiii.xl icciunmeml.itioiis made to the Asso- 
1 lation by its C onfcri iu'e Committee are found m the SciiOOT, Rrvii vv, 
III 460 ff , and their limd form appears m KliUcviloXAL Kevikvv, X. 
417-41S 

' .Senoiti Rev ihw, 1 II. 610 


5 
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ferencewas held in New York, in Fchniary, 1896, at which tlie 
representatives of six colleges or univeisiiics were present. 'I'liis 
SewTork conference practically accejited the conclusions of 
Conference. England .Association, sa\e that it made 

several changes in the subjects which were lei omnuMided. 

The chief difference between the two reports lies in the 
emjihasis upon the subjects The whole list is dnidcd into 
two parts. From tlie first jiart — Clreek, Roman, English, and 
American histoi j — are to be chosen the ordinarj or mininuim 
reiiuireincnts for admission. Eioni the second part — Mcdia;- 
\al histor) or some iieiiod studied mlensnely — ^ the colleges 
are requested to a((cq)t“one. . cithei as additional jircp 
aration for entrance (in cases where colleges allow history as 
an achanced ojition) or for acKanced standing." It is clear 
that a subject like historj would ha\e the best < ham e punidcd 
a college insisted on a certain minimum reiimiement, selected 
from carious subjects, and allowed tim remainder of the re- 
quirement to be made up by a selection from work of a more 
advanced character Jii this waj students partniilarly inter- 
ested III the .subject could include more history .imong tlie 
subjects offered (or entiance .As theic is a lemlemy among 
the colleges to introduce so much of llc.Mbility into their sjstem 
of entrance reqvmemciUs, this action ol the Confeicnee was 
cs|)ecialiy opportune. 

1 he Conferem e also re< onmiended, even more sironglv than 
the .\ssociation, that (ireck ami Roman luslorv should form a 
Greekand pmt of ev cry candidati 's jireparatiou. It is j>rob- 
Konuui able that in both cases this recommendation was 
made as a concession to the rejiresenlaines of tlie 
classics. Medi.eval history was regarded as a course of ad- 
vanced study, because anything aiiproaching general history 
was considered more difficult for beginners than tlie cviicriencc 
of a single [leople ’ 

Ajqiarently tliose most interested in the better teaching of 
history had already reached a substantial agreement, except 

* bCHOUI, Kivuw, III Goo. 
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upon one or two minor points in reference to the list of courses. 
The Committee of Seven, appointed by the American Historical 
Association in December, i.Syb, suggested tliat committee of 
Creek and Roman history lie taught in the first Seven, 
year, and that this be followed in the second year by Medianal 
and Modern histoiy, leaving English and American history for 
the last two ycais, as intended by the New York Conference. 
The Committee did not sh.irc the view that Medimval and 
Modern history was too advanced for students in the second 
year. “ The answ'cr to such objection,” the Committee urge, 
“ IS, of course, that any other subject is too difficult if taught in 
Its height and dejith and breadth, but that the caidinal facts of 
Eurojie.in history can be undeistood, interesting and intelligible 
books ran be lead, the significant lessons can be learned”’ 
They urge, as a further and coiicltisne replj, that European 
history in the most difficult fuim, “geiicial history,” is now 
taught 111 the second year in the greater part of the schools 
which offc 1 the subject lint this rtasomng has not com meed 
all the objectors, d'he Committee of the New England History 
Teachers’ Association rc-c onimencled in 189(1 that the subjects 
for the second and third yc-ar be turned about It was their 
o]mnon that “ the details aie loo numerous and the mass of 
complications too gieat foi jnijiiis who have receued 011I) such 
training ni histoiy as the elementary sc huol nocc jirovides.” “ 

'I'he Committee of Seven suggested that m case a school 
could not offer a programme of four yeais’ work, the second 
course be either English history, so treated as to illustrate the 
history of the Middle .Ages, or that I'aiglish and .American 
history be combined. The former suggestion the New York 
Association of Ae.idcmic rrincijials chose, because they felt 
It was more feasible on account of the work actually done m 
the schools, as well as on account of the existing entrance 
requirements for the leading colleges. I'lie Regents, howeyer, 
in their syllabus for 1900 followed taihcr the original scheme 

1 Repot t pf the Committee of StTen, 35 ff 

® AVir Eng- Hi't leachet r’ Aseoitatton, Repot t .\o 3, p. 27, 
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suggested by the Committee of Seven, although the full four 
v ears’ inogramme was not urged except wheie the conditions 
were favourable for its avloptiond 

It IS curious to note that in fixing the limit of the first year's 
work the Committee of Seven followed the notion suggested 
during the meetings of the Committee of the Nevv 

Periods. 

Englaml .\ssociatioii, that it was advisable to bung 
this histor) down to the death of Charlemagne Xppaieiiilv in 
Its original form that suggestion contein])lated the fai t th.il the 
succeevhng course was to be either Freiu li or (jerman historv, 
ami that but for some such bridging over the cent'ines alter the 
(lisintegratii)n of the Enipirc, there would be lost the sense 
of the continuity of Roman institutions. This argument does 
not applv with tlie same force when the sun ceding cniirsc is to 
be inetlueval historv. Nevertheless tlic suggestion has met 
with little rnticism and has been widil) tollowetl.* 

'I'liere have been two lints of approach in the task of 
bettering the work in histoiv, — the first by attempting to ni- 
Eotrance (lueiue the makers of school piogiammes, and the 
Requirements, second by eiideavoiirmg to arrange a more ade- 
quate entrance requirement. 'I'he New York Conference was 
an example of the latter, but even before it met, a Commiiito 
of the National lalurational .\ssociation had btgun the solution 
of the jjrobleni, ahhuiigli Us Committee did not report uniil 
1899. In history the Committee of .Sev en ru ted as an advisory 
body. It IS therefore ne< essary to note first vvlial the ( om- 
niittee of Seven retomineiidcd m this matter. Several fnnda- 
nicntal princqiles controlleel their suggt stions I'list, llu rc w.is 
to be no distinction between ordinary sci ondary st luiol wotk 
in lustorv and prcjiaration for college, although in ( ase a sv hool 
could not give a four ) cars’ programme in history, tliere was to 
be an oiiportunity to olfer the amount expected by the college 

* Ac.t'teniK Ptim i|).its, 151I1 Aiimi.il ( onfeiciuc, jfx) fl 

* 1 or txaingle, by llic C iirdtiiluni ( fimnutiL'C 0 / the New leiigUm) 
Hisliry 'I eacbers' Assik i.umn, ilii- New Yi<ik AiaJciiiic rmicipals. m 
the Acafbmie Svilabiis fur the High School Ilcparlincnt, Uiiuersily 
of the Slate of Xtw York. 
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for which the school desired to prepare students. Second, 
there could be no rigid list of requirements enforced throughout 
the countiy. The element of flexibility must be introduced, so 
that schools could adjust themselves to local conditions Third, 
“ It IS more important that pupils should acquire knowledge 
of what history is and how it should be studied than that they 
should cover any jiaiticular field.” Fourth, thcic should be a 
definite standard of a “ unit,” or ‘‘ block.” or “ course.” 
iiK lading the length of time and the number of periods eat h 
week. The Committee recommended that five times a week 
for one year be taken as this standard. !■ iirthermore, the 
Committee entleavoured to jiropose a scheme of ictiuiicments 
suited to the jiiesent situation, as this is dL-termmed by the 
tendeiKies of both the colleges ami the secoiulaiy schools 
l'<)r the colleges or scientific scht.oK which have a ‘•svsteni 
of ( omplete options.” like Leland Stanford, it was recommended 
that four units of liistoiy be accepted as equal to an) other 
four units If the institutions had a juesciibed list and options 
besuh s, one unit should be on the prtsi 1 ibed list, and one, two, 
or thue on the optional list Wheie there was onl) a jue- 
s( ribed list, at least one unit should afipear, and the same 
should be true foi each distmit list of leijuiremeiits fordiffeient 
groups, Classical, Moduli l.anguage, and the like. ]l was .ilso 
suggested that instead of five hours a week for one )eai, two 
topics might be given three hours a week during tvvo )e.iis. In 
such a case, however, tiie tvvo topics were to be hardl) more 
than halves of one of the five jieiiod topics. 

The Committee tirged that those intending to take the 
cl.assical group m college should study at least one unit of 
Creek and Koman histoi v , or if tins was tauglit incidentally to 
the vvoik in languages another unit might be chosen For the 
scientific gioup theie should be two units, and foi the English 
gioiqi at least three, jirefcr.ibly lour, that this study might 
become one of the cential sub|ec ts 

The Committee of the Nation.al F.ducation.il Association 
accepted this report with only one or tvvo qualifications. The 
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Committee thought it highly desirable that whatever be the con- 
tent of any paiticular unit, they should eacli have the same 
National value for entrance as every otlier within the same 
Edacational group, leaving it to the local conditions to deter- 
Asaodation. many units of any jiarlicniar group are 

to be chosen. All this was in the interest of devising a com- 
mon standard of measurement by which to bring ortler out 
of the present confusion. Hut the chief qualification which 
the Committee insisted upon seemeil to thwart the hopes of all 
those who since tiic Madison Conference h.id been seeking 
to broaden the scope of historic.d work m the schools. 'I'his 
cpiahfication lead as follows: •' That it is desirable that one 
year of I’mted States history and civil government should be 
furnished by the secondary schools as a rccjuircmcnt for 
admission by all colleges and universities ’’ Fuithcrmore, 
a resolution was adopted urging that at least a half year be 
ailded “of inlerisne study of some jieriod of historv, especially 
of the Uiiitei] .States.’’ ' This indicates little ap|)reciaiiori of the 
need of teaching anything but .Ameiican history m the secondary 
as well as the elementary schools. Such a backward step is 
not likeh to be taken by the colleges m arranging their entrance 
requirements.'^ 

' tSijn, ]>[) G|S, GGy 'I las report is also puMislKcl 

separ.itcl) 

^ The lliireau of I.ducatiLm reported the following f.icls in reference 
to ihf stile of cidle-ge risjnircrnonls in ihoy iSo'i ‘ I he requiieineiils 
in history seem to Ik- more varied thin in aiiv other blanch of suidv 
[Iistory of the United St.itcs is riipiircd by 306 institutions St.sie 

and Irical history hv nine iiistitiiii.in-. G* neral histiny, b\ 127, histoiy 
of Greece, by 1 1 2, and history of Kome by 116 As .1 rule, the institu- 
tions re(|ijirmg tilt- history of Green aKo require the history of Koine 
History of t-.ngl iiui is n qiiit< d by 57 institnlions ” ( llhi r subjects weie 

named m this ri'surrie, but were represented by fewer institutions 
A’i/io/, iSqG-cSpy, 

hot a tabular vu-w <if the eninnre rrquiremcuts of about Gkj institu- 
tions in 1S96, see .S' llorii Ki-virw for that year It is worth noting 
that out of 27 of these ivhnh lie west of tin Alleghauics, 1 5 require 
*' gener.il ” hisiorv, while this sutrject is required by only two out of 
31 lying east of the mountains Sometimes the history of Greece and 
Rome is eraphasiicd as a |>.irt of the general history, so that this 
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Already the entrance requirements arranged by the colleges 
show the influence of this agitation and particularly of the 
work of the New York Confeiencc. Harvard, 

BMolt*. 

Cornell, Dartmouth, the University of I’ennsyl- 
vania, Bryn Mawr, and some other institutions have adopted 
a requirement, providing for courses in eitlicr Greek and 
Roman history, or 111 Knglish and American history, each 
grou|) to covei at least tliiee houis a week for two years. They 
have also accepted the principles laid down at the Conference 
governing the content of these courses and the methods by 
which they aie to be taught. 'I'here are other institutions which 
require more history for entrance to certain groups of college 
work, and yet their requirements are apparently not a result of 
this movLiuent* 

becuiiics hardly different from a short course in Greek and Homan 
histor}’, follovM'd li) Mediaival and Modern history Of these 60 
iiislilutnins, 3H rec|iure (lieek liistorv, 40 K<)in.ni histor\. and only 
32 Anieiican Hut sO few of the group require American history largely 
hecause ihty piesiippose U as an cntiaiicc requirement fi^r llie secondary 
school, although this reason is deprived of some force by the fact that tlicy 
do reipiire certain studies which arc also concluded before the period 
of secondary iiisutulioii is begun 

The task ot reloruimg college entiame requirements has been 
rtnthrtd uiiiiei essaiila dillicult beiause of the failure of tlie committees 
who have picsented lepoits on the subject to agree uiion the tune 
eleiiieiit in each unit of woik '( he .New Voik t oiileitiiCL' insisted on nt 
least ihiee peiiods a week '1 he Conimitlce ot Se\en raised this to 
five, while tlie ( oniiuittee of the National hilueational Association fivt'd 
the iiuinher at four Consequently, in estimating the amount of woik 
done by .my school, it is necessary to note the iiuiiiber of exercises 
a week, iii addition to the nuiiihcr of years the subject .appears in the 
programme A cert tin atnoiint of fliMbility should be allowed, but 
dilfcieiil standanls of measurement introduce confusion 

1 Aetoidiiig to the Ilariaid requirements, which may be taken as 
typical of tins iiinveinent, two units, or yeais, of “ Elemeiitaiy History ” 
must beoffiied by ill .students Tyvo further units may also he offeied 
as Ailvaiiced History ” 'I’licse may be selected from fiedds belonging 
to tile “ Klementary History,” or from the two following, each one of yyhich 
implies two years’ study “3 Europe.tn History from the Germanic con- 
quests to the begimiing of the beveutcenth Century,” or, 4, A year’s 
study of any field of" Klementary lltstoiy,” •'together yyith a detailed stuily 
of a limited period within that field, selected yvith the approval of the 
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Although the programme of the elementary school has not 
yctrccened the attention recently bestowed upon that of the 
Eiementaiy sccoinlaiy school, it has been steadily iniiiroved, 

School. j)artly through the efforts of individual supeiiiUen- 

dents, and partly through discussions by associations of teachers. 
In 1899 -New Kngiand History dVachers' .Association 

recomineiuled that the work in histoiy below tlic secondary 

school be distributed into two c)cles, tiie first to begin with the 
second s< hool tear, and to iin hide ‘'the elements of Grecian, 
Roman, and Norse mvthoiogy, stones and biogra[iliies fiom 
Hebrew. Grecian. Roman, Kuropean. h'.nglisli, and AniLiican 
liistor}', — I'liielly told or rc-ad by the teai hei ” 'The second 
cycle was to begin with the sixth \eir and to im hide after a 
retision of the first woik " a stndt of hiiglish ,uid .Xmeruaii 
history from elementary texl-liooks m the h.aiuls of the pupils." ‘ 
.-V studv of tile [irngrammes of the i it) .st bools shows tlial tlie 
subject Is creeping into tin lower grades of the grammar si liool, 
and even into the prim.irv si bool. Unfortunately, 

PnHrnunines 

Old) m a few si IiooK is tliere any .ittcinpt to tear h 
European or I.nglish history. 'I'liis simple means tiial if the 
[iiipils after tlnir school thus are o\ir remain in dense igno- 
rani e of Eiiropi. and all that Europe has me.int for , American 
cn ili^niou. it will be jAirlly because of the narrowness of their 
education ’ 

Department o( llistnn " ‘suUjgd,, tiffirid is " cViKanctil Hislotv" 
must be licaU'l m such 1 vviy as n> slmw “ a In^^lier stanilaril nf acijuirf- 
meiit ami of [mm r tu combine results " AVitli lln i-xaiiiiii ilnm iiiusi be 
pitseiiRil a ■ note book lorlwMind inllitlioniif notcsl, 1 imtainiiig nut 
less tii.in hfu written piftfs on i.uli hi..|i,nta! fiibi offered, aiul must 
show [ir.iitue 111 some” of the cmicims recomiiiciidi d b) llie New 
Lnitlaiid \ssoc,.inoti ( -ee |> |C/i) 

1 /I’l/ir/.t,’ ) [ip C4 .’5 

'I h»- im|)res'.ioii a simK of Ann.riian programmes makes upon ihe 
F.uropean is csiilent from the follow luj.; liy Dr Josijih Hi. it of the 

Proc;\'riinasiiini of M iliiiedy lie wrote in lS<|f) " I'he .0111 of the study 

of h'slory in the 1 miid siiu.s i> mure ih.in in munari hiral suites a 

liuliiit.il urn It IS to prcp.ire ttie vuiing for .1 s< if ,n lift, p.irlicipatiun 

in the lin- of th,- slate, by i;isini; Itieni the rirjiiisiti' liisiotieil knutvlcrlgr 
and by training them m liu- .tunnian sjarit 1 his explains why the 
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The chief features, in the airangeinent of thebe programmes 
are ; first, the correlation of history witli other subjects, with 
the I'lnglish or language work in the early grades, and later with 
gcograjiliy, soineliincs also with conduct and government; 
second, a double or trijile jiassage through the field, m the 
earlier part by means of biogiaphies, and finally by a more 
formal study based on the text-book. ( )ccasional!y the use of 
coi relation is a iieculiar one, as, foi exainiile, when the subject is 
subordinated to geograjihy, and tne jinpil is cained about from 
continent to continent, with iioiegard to ln-.tonc continuity. 

Tlio scheme for the elementary stud} of history woiked out 
by the Chicago Institute ‘ deserv'Cs partieulai mention, for it is 
based on the “cultuie epoch” theory, anoiding to Chicago 
vvliK h each step in the course must follow dosclv 
the exjiencnces of the child and the < orrcsiionding exjieriences 
of the race I.efoie tlu jiuiiil reaches the fifth grade, he has 
been brought into contatt with the in<insttial effoits and social 
activities of the coninuinity. and has been taught to iurjuire out 
of what have been developed the ]>resenl devites used by men, 
their tools, their lunises, and the like He then begins to learn 
how the lo( al city came into being, and how the early colonial 
settlements were founded. !!y the time he reaches the sixth 
grade, he has been led bark to the period of the discoveries, 
and he is led still further to the history of the ctties whose 
maritime enterjmses were the necessary prelude to the discov- 
eries. In the seventh grade, through inquiiics about the ideas 
and the customs the eaily settlers brought with them, he is 
carried back to Rome, and is taught to liace down the develop- 
ment of the Romans, the Teutons, and of other European j>eo- 


graiiimar schools confine themselves to American history This home 
history is taught very thoinughly during tlic last l\\ii)eaisof the ele- 
mentary course and also in the form ol a leview in the high 
schools Ancient histoiy, on the other hand, is (aught only in ihe high 
orotliei secondary schools, and rery •.«(.eifiv.ialK at tliat. Isnghsh his- 
torv IS all that finds a little attention besides ancient and home history.” 
U. S Buxati of Jutucation, 1893-181)4, 302 ff 

1 Now School of Education, t'mversiij of Chicago 
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pics as far as the Renaissance. In the cightli grade starting 
from the present social and indiistiial toiuiitjons, he is to learn 
what has brought them about.’ 

Tlie problem of the rural school is distinct fiom that of the city 

elementary school. A coinnuttcc of the National Educational 

_ Association has recommended .i spet lal iirogr.imme 

Rural Schools. , 

for such schools. In its details it shows a more 

progressne spirit than do iii.iny progiammes m forte m the 

city schools. It was c\idently not drawn up in a spirit of dial 

pro\ incialism that forgets that .A.mcriLans are the i liildreii of 

Europe, and should proiierly become interested in the deuls of 

their English and European anccstois, as well as in the at hieve- 

JTients of the later Europeans. 'I'lie jirogramme is dnided 

into fovir grou[is, eai h coitespondiiig to two years of school 

life. The fourtli group therefore iiicliKles thildicn fioin clesen 

to thirteen years of age Not until this group is readied, docs 

the formal study of liistoiy begin, after piepar.ition li.is been 

made by legends, stones, and biograjtliies in the otliei groups. 

The work of the fourth group is also siibdiv nltd, the first jsirl 

being based ujion selected tojiics of gciier.d history, laiiglil 

with the aim of developing a love of reading, and the second 

part taking up .American history * 

During the last ten years there has been an increase in the 
number of students m the secondary schools studying liistory 
other than Amerii an Instory. Thi.s number in iSHy i8po w.is 
82.909 for botli public high schools and endowed schools, tlic 

’ Emily J Kicf. who h.is tharge of the work, thus <!cls forth the 
theory on which it is lustd " ( iiir hisiorv course must not necessarily 
follow the Older of hi.storicai progress, but will hiid iis ni.iicnal in what- 
eser illuminates the actnilies 111 which the child is t 'king a part, since 
bv these activun s he is ctilering into tare i xi>ericncc In the ROcial 
study of the school, it is possible to organue liiese activiii.-s to lictter 
advantage than m the lioinc Here the children may shaie 111 the labour 
that has been the means of r.ice iinprovenuiil, .tnd trace from the 
primary necc.ssities of man his industrial, social, and political progress ” 
Course of Sluiiv, I 1 16 ff (’f the plan of Professor C. A McMurry, 
A E . A , 1805, pp 47 ^ ff 

* Report of the Committee of Twelve on Rutetl Sehooh, 171 ff. Chicago, 
1897. 
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ProBTes8. 


number for the public high schools being 55,427. In 1897- 
1898 these numbers had risen to 202,034, and for the high 
schools to 169,478. Putting the matter anothei 
way, m the first year 2731 per cent of the high 
school pu[jils weie studying history, while in the second year 
the percentage was 37 70.^ 

The t'omniiltee of Seven made a careful investigation of the 
amount of history taught in the secondary schools, by select- 
ing three hundred tyjiK.il s< bools and by procuring present 
fiom tliein di laded information bearing tiiion tlie Situation, 
whole situation. 'I'hey found that tlie favourite topics were, 
“(1) I'jiglish and Amciican history, taught in more than half 
the scliools ; (2 ) (Icncral liistor^, taught in almost exactly half 
the schools, (3) (iieek ami Roman history, taught in about 
halt the schools , (4) European history taught mahout one-third 
of the SI hools, the three fotnis — median al, modern, and Ficne h 
history — being about tiin.illy common.” 'I'hcy also found that 
of scMiity schools uIikI) answered the question. ” What is the 
nia\imum number of exeicises m history m your whole curricu- 
lum . . . open to a pupil who chooses that course which has 
most history 111 It?” tliiee ipiarteis offered o\er four hundred 
exeicises, whn h is at least fne exeicises a week during tw'O years. 

It IS beheied by sonic tli.it gieater progiess would be made 
did the Stale authorities inmide .1 uniform course of study. 
This only twenty-two Slates had done m 1S98, and 
not all of these weie able to enforce the acce[)lance 
of such a course by the schools." It is, however, possible that 
a subject like history, the value of which has been so tardily 


unironoirr. 


* I have found no accurate statistics in regard to the comparative 
number of elementary pupils studying history 

- Report, 130 If The Michigan Schoolmvsteis’ Clnb found in 1894 
that of tlie thiitv-six ac.idemics, thirtv-fivc high schools, and fourteen 
small high schools on the .u credited list of the University of Michigan, 
the following amounts of time weie given to history Academies, i 6 
years , large high schools, i 7 ; small high schools, i.8, isCHOoL Rcview, 
Ilf 67 

* Report of the Committee of Se^’en, 158, 159, 
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percei\ed, has a better chance if an advance can l>e made 
wherever a progressive sjnnt is at liand, without waning fur tlie 
authorities of a whole State to betome Loiuiiiced of the 
expediency of the cliange. 

'I'he progress that has been made during tlic last ten or 
fifteen years is encouraging Although history does not )et 

rcceue the recognition which is tliie to so iinnor- 

TheOnUook. , 

tant a sunjcct, its \aliie is better iimlerstood, its 
objects are more clearly delined. the methods of teaching it are 
more fully developed Some things remain to be done At 
present m the eleriuiitary schools and, to a large extent, in the 
secondary schools, the siibjei t is assigned to tcathers who 
know little about it and who have iieier been adeijuately 
trained to teach it. A little study of history m college is not 
enough, ami even this is iisnall) iatking 'i'he remeiiy here 
can come only through the strengthening of the college work 
in history and through more adequate courses of instriution 
in the normal sdioois. (,>uite as important as this is the 
realization on tlie jiart of the makers oi iirograinmes that we 
live not merely in the United .States, but also in the world. 
Another decade should not ji.iss before the work in histoiy 
in the .American si liooK is made as comprehensive and is 
entrusicii to as wcli-traincd leaihers a.s is the case in l'’rancc 
and in Gernianj. 
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A iFw years agu a committee on methods pioposed certain 
kinds of woik by winch teacheis coulti “ wnno fiom history its 
educalional value.” Although tins phrase imiihes _ . 
the need of a strenuous effort if more than a TeacliIiiK 
dubious outcome is to lie produced, it suggests ®***®’^' 
tli.it sooner or later in the teacher's mind rises the question, 
insistent for aiiswei, Why do 1 teach history’’ Of what use is it 
tliat the children sliould know that the Saracens were defeated 
at Tours, wliy laitliei posted Ins tlieses, or even liow' the 
French lost Canada?' An adequate answer to such questions 


t Herbert Spencc-i declared some years ago that the history that was 
usually tauehl had no practical viliie “It is comiiosed,” said he, “of 
facts from which no conclusion can be drawn — unorg.inii'.drle facts, and 
therefore facts which can he of no sertice m establishing principles 
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is important because it determines the character of the course 
of study and suggests the melliods of tcaeliing 'I'he question 
may be stated in either of two forms: Wlial is the ohjert of 
teaching liistoiy? or What is the educational value of historical 
instruction ? 

The object should not at any period of the school life be 
determined primarily by what the piquls are to do 111 die 
period just be_\ond, for in this case tlie interests of the gieater 
number, botli in tlie elementary and in the sei ondary sthool, 
would be Ignored. 'I'his does not mean that tlie geneial plan 
of historical work sliould not provide for an ordeily progress 
from Its beginnings in the elementary school to its lonclusion 
at the threshold of grailuale instruction It simply takes 
account of the fact that the maiority of the ]iupiK in the 
elementary school do not enlei the higli si hool. and that 
the majority of tlie high school jnipiK do not go to lollege. 

Theoretically there should be no dilTeumce betwicn what 
will best prcqiare a jnipil for college and wlul may wisely be 
done in the second try school It is true aKo that the agitation 
for a more intelligent use of historj in the si hooK li is rei eiveil 
Its inspiration from the colleges, hut the lollege oltii er in 
arranging entrance requirements iisuall) his 111 mind what is to 
he accom[)lishcd by the canilidalc alter his admission, and 
he does not .stiffu lently consider the hearings of the problem of 
secondar) iiistiiKtion iqiun the question It may bt, .iskid. 
Should not the sei ond.iry school ])iipils be divalid into two 
classes, and those who intend to eiitei i ollege be gi\t n a 1 onise 
primarily arranged to jirepare them for llieir (ollege woik^ 
This assumes that it is generally knowui who is and who is not 
going to college. The Madison (ronferenee enqiliatK. illy 
declared against such discrimination, even when this w.is 
definitely ascertained ‘ The foniinittee ol Seven did not go 

of coiiitin.!, whicli IS the i liicf use of f.icls Kc.ul lliciii, if voii like, 
for .imusement, hut (io not tlailer yourself thiy aie instnitlive " 
Kre CAnoN, 67 

' This was rli clarctl iii llic lliirlv first resolution, “That the iiistrue- 
tion 111 history and related subjects ouglit to be jiietisely the same for 
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quite so far, although they declare that “ in the great majority 
of schools the curriculum must be prepared with the purpose 
of developing boys and girls into young men and women, not 
with the purpose of fitting them to meet entrance requirements 
or of filling them with information winch some faculty thinks 
desirable as a forerunner of college work.” ‘ The only exception 
they made was in the case of the academics and some high 
schools which “can without much trouble meet the artificial 
requirements of the colleges.” Even this exception the 
Committee on Entrance Requirements of the National 
Juiucational Association was inclined to reject, believing that 
if differcni'e there must be, this difference should be in the 
number of units of historical work reijuired, rather than in 
the character of the units themselves • That is to say, the 
colleges may select Greek and Roman history, rather than 
some other period, as best suited for preparation, but the aim 
with which it IS studied should be derned from the general 
aim of secondary instruction, rather than from the exigencies 
of the college cuniculum. 

The only period of school life when the teaching of history 
may be regarded as in a sense preparatory, lies at the very 
beginnings of sue li work. 'I’he aim with young 
children is to bioaden the range of their experience, 
and conseiinenlly of their imaginative power, and in tins w'ay to 
give them new words filled with content, which, when they 
become conscious of tlie lelalions of things in space and tune, 

pupils on their w.ny to college or the scicntiric school, .ns for those who 
expect to slop at the end of the giammar school, oi at the end of the 
high school" Comnulhi of Uef'oit, 765. 

* iilitiiy of in Sthooii, 120 The Committee on Courses 

of Study of the New England History Teachers’ Association declared 
itself to be *• m most he.irty sympathy with lioth the Committee of Ten 
and the Committee of Seven, .is to the teaching of all subjects in the 
curiicula of the secondary school without logard to the destination of 
the pupils," and yet they licliece that an intensive study of Greek and 
Roman history must be made close to the entrance examinations. 
Effort A’o 3, pp 31, 32. 

“ 1899 P/oieeJuigs, 64S. For meaning of “units,’’ see p 69 of this 
book. 
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may serve as the means of carr)ing them further out into the 
larger realm of the real woild. 

A common definition of the aim of education is “ complete 
living," which “means to be as useful as jiossihle and to be 

happy." ‘ It is obvious that the stiulv of histoiy does 
History sad " ^ , , , ' ’ 

the Aim of not facilitate completer lising with tlie ai>parent 

directness characteristic of several otlicr studies in 


the school curncuhim , re.iding and writing, fur example, whii li 
are necessary for the mere c.arinng of bread and butter ; or to 
go fartlier uji'iii tlie scale, any of tliose studies tlic relation of 
which to some form of dad) work is perfectly clear. If one 
goes high enough, it is easy to find work to which som” histori- 
cal knowledge is Hi<li-.pensable 'I'iic philologist must be a 
trained student of a roitam field of histon , so mint one who 
would rightly know liter.ature . so .iKo the tlieologi.in, the econo- 
mist, the dipluinat , enn the edectnc jiolitK nn must know 
something of the ongmof the forces which he seeks to tii.uiipu- 
latc.* And )et although the study of histort' tloi-s h.ue these 
practical, immediate relations to several otiu-r I'ornis of woik 
whicii the coniiniinity dec'ins net CT>ar\. it > value does not he 
largely in this. It must iiavo a value for tlie life of the c iiiltl, if 
It IS to further com])lcte living. 

What are the elements of a life f.urlv complete^ ( ertamly 
one ot them is all tiu comjirehension of tliN world we can get, 
SevtUttioB liirougli ordiirirv observ.ition. but through 

by History. study of science, liter.ilurc, and ln-,li)ry. 'I'his 

intelligent knowledge of onr surroundings should not be the 
|)eculiar jirivilege of the few, for it brings with it kistiiig satis- 
factions and greater freedom of action To sne h an unde r- 


* H.inus. f Jiuatitoij! V.ilufx, 5 

.Mr Lf i ky emphasi/cs the pr.ictiral sahie of Iiotorv in the following 
words. "It IS, I think, one ol the IksI schools for th.it Kiiul of reasoning 
which IS most useful in prai tical life It leaches men to weigh < onlticl- 
ng prob.lblhties, to eslimate degrees of cvicleiue, ti> foini a sound ;ii(lg- 
incnt of the value of aulhoriiif s Kcascrniiig is taught hy actual ptactice 
much more than hy any i prion nielhods.’’ PolUtcut pj //utoty, 

47-48 
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standing of the world liistory is the necessary introduction. 
There are undoubtedly persons endowed with strong sympa- 
thetic insight who enter with some degree of fulness into the 
spiiit of a nation’s institutions, without knowing much of the 
long process out of wine h these institutions have come. And 
plain good citizenship depends upon habits and ciualities the 
connection of which with any sort of “ book-learning ” is rather 
remote. Other things being equal, the surest road to a com- 
jircheiision of our country, its institutions and Us relations to 
tlie world, lies through work in history It must not be for- 
gotten that any product of the p.ist, an administrative system, 
a coiiit, a church, is not allogetluu visible to the observer, how- 
ever long he may watch it .\ part of what it ically is,piobably 
Us mo.sl valuable pait, is tli.it indefinable something which has 
been added to it by geneiation alter generation of men. It is 
like llie Cologne cathedral, live vvoik of many hands in different 
ages If a boy be told to love liis countiy, he might properly 
inquire, What is my country ^ It would not be enough to show 
him a li-.t of the -States, or the fl.ig. or to name the leading 
politician who happened to lie presnleiU His teal country has 
much tli-it IS invisible built into Us very structure. It is Wash- 
ington’s long stiuggle to found and oig.inize the republic, U is 
Jefferson’s dreams ot democratic equ.ility. it is the deeds and 
words of the men who from pcriucl to period guided public 
0])imun and settled the n.uional ]»olicy, of those vvlto spread 
cavil c omnuinitics from the .Allegli.imos to the I’acific, who 
built up our induitiies and laid tlie loundations of our intellect- 
ual life. Eac It act in all the great drama of the national history 
has added Us bit to the reality of the whole. That whole can- 
not be understood unless that which has made it wliat it has 
liccome is known. Physical blindness is no less unfortunate 
than any dimness of siglu that sluits out half and more of what 
such parts of the world really are 

Another illustration m.ry be sought in such an institution as 
the English cabinet sy.stem. To the uninstructed experience 
this might seem a group of governmental customs which an 

6 
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intelligent child might give some actount of after a month’s visit 
in l^ndon during the period of a general clct tioii. Each one of 
Tike History these customs, the inanner of selecting the prune 
olUieraM. minister, the duration of a niiiiislry, the lart that as 
a niinistr}’ decide so the Crown detenniius, might appear simjile 
desices, to he approved or tondeintied upon their apparent 
theoretical \ahie. Jlut hy such a process nut neii the most 
acute ohsener < ould jiut the projicr emphasis on the features 
of this goeermnental sjsleni , this is possihle only to the histori- 
cal mind tracing oiit the proc ess by which the delicate adjust- 
ment of powers and respoiisihihiics has been reacdied iii England. 
Before such a mind there rises up a lung senes of great scenes : 
on this occasion such a custom was finally established, and on 
this, another, and c.ich occasion adding something, some 
quality or cliarac teri.slic, to the simple detice. the whole real- 
ity of which ( ould ne\cr be teh by looking stiaighl at it. 

Even a geographical boundary is luU the meaningless fact 
that some .•■tream, or a certain degree of l.iiiliide oi longiliidc, 
separates two slates Luroj)e is lull of illustrations oi this, and 
none more striking than the northeastern hoiiiulary of !• ranee. 
'I'he struggles of the I'reiKh and ihetiennans from the faint 
beginnings of their national existence in S|3 a d. to the 
present d.iy hate made almost tcciy foot ol th.it gruund signifi- 
cant. It IS ground still , so is Bunker Hill and (leliysburg, but 
whoeser lliinks of sm h places as oidmaiy eaith ! 

If the pupils 111 either the elemental)' or the secondart si hool are 
to gain an ailequate comprehension of e\en their own country, 
Zaroveaji they must study the history of Europe. 'J his rcm.irk 
™**®*^' applies particularly to the elementary schcxrl, where 
hitherto Evirojiean history has Ircen little taught. Those whose 
school career encls there, do not get even the fragmentary 
knowledge which is imparted in the high school by the nsu.il 
one year’s work iii “ general " liislory. 

Europe cannot thus be thrust out of our calculations. 'I'he 
virtues, the guarantees of personal liberty, human culture, did 
not wait for their creation until the foundation of Jamestown or 
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the landing of the Ihlgrims. The men who left England and 
the Continent to find new homes beyond the Atlantic took 
with them the heritage which had come down from the days of 
Greece and Rome and fiom the Middle Ages. Their relations 
with the Old Woild did not cease when they turned their faces 
westward. For a century and a half they remained a pait of 
Europe, were constantly subject to its influence, and were in- 
volved in nearly all Us stuiggles. And after independence 
came, for half a century more, until the great Revolutionary era 
was cone hided and Spannh America, as well as nearly all of 
English America, had successfully broken it-, colonial ties, the 
history of the new republic was profoundly affected by every- 
thing that took jilace in Europe. Nor did the influence cease 
then. Our political autonomy had been ac hievcd, but we were 
still content to seek fiom older peojilcs guidance in sltaping our 
ideas Many of our greatest teachers have sought m Europe to 
complete their training, or to feel more directly the inspiration 
of ancient and splendid traditions 

If the ami of historical instruction be the interpretation of the 
world to the chikl, it is a mistake to tolerate a narrow scheme 
of study which leaves out of account tlu' laiger world of which 
.\mcrica has never ceased to be a part anil wiihoiit some 
knowledge of which our own Iiislory is uiimtelligible. 

Ignorance of European history may lead to something worse 
than the misunderstanding of events nhieh have their begin- 
nings in Europe. Our nalional bistoiy covers so ignorance of 
short a period of time that it includes no great 
transition like that from classical society to the 
Middle Ages or from the Michlle .\ges to modern times, so that 
the pupil may not readily get from it the notion of development 
which is fundament.al to a comprehension of history. Nothing 
so clearly distinguishes the historical from the imhistoncal alti- 
tude of mind as this idea of a traceable growth m institutions, 
in the structure of society, and even m the beliefs which men 
have cherished. It was not until the scholars of tlie Renais- 
sance had rediscovered antiquity and their curiosity had been 
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awakened by the startling contrasts whicli it presented to what 
they observeil about them, that they began to understand tlie 
Middle Ages. They had been accustomed to tlunk that things 
had always been as tliese were in their own day, and they were, 
therefore, a prey to the most astonislnng delusions, (’hiklren 
cannot state an abstract idea of this sort, but tiiey tan feel the 
fact, and it will affect their attitiule tow.ird the events o( .\ineri- 
can history. 'I'his will also be facilitated if tlieir Ainernan 
history comes in its chronological place in a study of the whole 
experience of the Kuropean man. 

It may be objected that in such countries as Gerni.iny, 
where history is thoroughly studied in the st hooK the national 
TheCaseof historv foriiis tile h.isi-, of tlic whole course, [i.iitu u- 
larly in the Ihoplc’s si houls IJiit, as alrc.idy 
exp\a'med, it Is \mposM\)\c to study Cierman history without 
stiulying the history of hurope from the Rom.m empire down 
to the end of the f'raiico-l’russian w.ir. 'I'liere are sonic phases 
of European expeneiue that German history does not illustrate, 
but these are few, so that the pupil is led naturalK to an intelli- 
gent conception of tlie historical process 'J’iie national history 
forms the centre, but grouped about it, ac ting upon it, and m 
turn feeling its infiueiK e, aic the other l ouniries of ('hristeii- 
dom The pupil may grow uji mtonselv tierman, hut he will 
be fiee from tliat coinpl.icent contempt for other peoples whit h 
sjirmgs from ignorance of the p.art they liai'c played in the 
development of civilization 

If history does open to the child the re.ility of the world in 
which he dwells, so that he may more < oinidelcly enter into its 
HlatOTTM R must give the child a clearer tonsi loiisncss 

»EeveUU<ai. what he is himself’ Wliy does “nobility 

oblige ” ? Simply iiei ause the boy or m.an h.as entered into a 
larger realization of what he is through his knowledge of the 

• Droysen, in his Princifilrs vf /Iisfoiv, puls the nuitlcr this way. 
‘ 'the huutai) beinj; is, in cssenti.il nature, a l»l.i!ity in himself, hut 
realises this character only m understanding others and ticing iinder- 
Rtood Ijy them, in the moral partiiersliips of family, people, slate, 
religion, etc " 14. 
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traditions of his house. In the same way the honourable record 
of a regiment, of a ship-of-the-lme, the traditions of even- 
handed justice that surround certain courts, elevate and claiify 
the consciousness of tlie men who make up their personnel. 
So the boy and girl may through the proper study of history 
learn better to know themselves in relation to their community, 
tlicir State, and their country 

It w.as the opinion of Ziller, one of Ilcrbart's leading 
dis<'i|)les, that liistory not merely has “ tlie greatest practical 
value in bringing about the moral revelation of the ivorld in the 
mind of the child," but also that it may ser\e as the core of the 
school studies at every stage of e<lu< alion, escejit the lowest, 
since the desclopmenl of the child an<l the development of the 
race roughly coincide * During the flr^t four tears literature 
was Used, and yet even this was a literature that embodied 
simple bistorical conditions of society, Ibble stones, legends of 
'J’/iunngj,i, and the Nn hchins^'cn 

If history Is to ndd niiie/i fo the pupils < onip/c'hen‘;ion of the 
world, It cannot be through a bare chronicle of deeds, with names 
and dates. Tliere must be facts and plenty of them ; Effective 
and yet few events by tliemselves mean anything. Son of 
'Fhcy gam ihcir significance fiom the causes and the 
conditions which have made them possible, or from the conse- 
ipienccs to winch they give rise It is just as mucli a discovery 
to iliscern in a fact a new significance as it is tlirougli the pain- 
ful turning o\ er of old records to biiiig another fact to light. 
More than one eminent historian has rendered his greatest ser- 
vice in this way. And as e.ich generation becomes affected by 
new interests, i)olitH al, economic, or social, its thinking men 
look back upon tlic p.ist from a cliangeei point of view, and see 
fresh significance in many a fact that hitherto appeared com- 
monplace. The scope of history itself has by this means been 

‘ DeGarmo, Hirbnrt nnd the Ilertaitians, 107 ff Stiictly speaking, 
history ami literature nerc to constitute the “ core,” but Professor 
DeCarmo says that no serious attempt was made to use literature after 
the early years 
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several times enlarged. It is a history, therefore, with facts 
capable of interpretation, of being intelligibly grouped, that 
pos'icsses educational value. 

Too much must not be asked of history It does not do its 
work of revealing the world in as systematic and orderly a 
tfiMcieiitlflc fashion as the sciences. Unlike tlieir facts, its own 
History. cannot be measured and determined, although 
vaguely discerned among them are constant tcmlcneies, wliit h 
may some day be capalile of statement as laws of ci\ ilization. 
Only a part of the \aluc of historic.al instruction consists in 
following the orderly development of institutions, the direction 
of change in society, the organi/ation of industry, the gradual 
reconstruction of society itself- Tliere are facts that do not 
lend themsebes to even as much systematic treatment as this, 
and wliicb are, ne\ ertheless, impoitant iii m.iking the world 
iiUelhgiblc. Such facts make up the bulk of most historifal 
narratnes. 'J'hcy gne the detailed history of c\cry notalile 
cause, or of its leaders 'I’liey are nut unrel.Ued 'I'hc c.trter 
of Napoleon is as intelligible as the system of administration he 
created for h' ranee. Moreover, many events winch form an 
integral part of the growth of some great institution vicdd their 
meaning only after a i lose study of the persons wlio were chief 
actors, and of tlie ideas ami aspirations vvlmh tliese men 
cherished \^'ho could cxiilain tlic ]>ap.iry without taking into 
acioiint smb men as 1 co 1 , (iregorv 1 , (Iri gory VI I., and 
IniiofcMit III ’ Fait- of this kind are the fli-sli and blood of 
liistor) , they introcliuc the pupil into a woiidcrfuliy ru h and 
varied experience that gives flavour ami <piality to all the jiast. 
Tliey arc desjusi d only l>y tbosi who liave a theory of the ongin 
of civilization and are leady to reject everything that cannot 
Ije fitted into the formula ' 

' S[)fnctr be)if \es onU orgam/ablv fcccts an of value, those which 
JOa) lie jirfiupcd into a “ natural liisioty of society,” ami the key to ihe 
interpretation of whirii may be furni..hcd by Scieim srios, 68-69 

Ilaiii hohls similar vicvys, Init he UiinkH these social facts must be pre- 
sented l . the child “ ni solution,” that is, m a narratui of griictal events 
He sajfj, ‘'.Since the deep, political foites wtinh it [the child] cannot 
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History has the additional advantage that it can make a 
diiect ai)[)e;d to interests which the pupil already possesses. 
These interests dilYer in iclative influence at the 
tlifferent st.iges of development At first it is the 
interest in those universal t\i)eriences in which by imagination 
even a child may sliare, exjieriences embodied m the fairy story 
or the legend Further on it is stones of war and adventure ; 
aiid still fuither, polilK al and religious struggles, the inner life 
of men who have led their generations in some field of achie\c- 
iiieiit When this interest is highly tievcloped, history is as 
great a delight as the mastcr['icec s of fiction l!ut it is obvious 
tlial such a dc\elopment of interest tan only accompany the 
giowth of a ]iowtrful im.ieinatioii, able by analssis and interpre- 
taiion to follow the tvptiiences of a pco|)lc or an inthvitluai 
where tiiil) fiagmcnlary twideiues had 

'I'here is anotlur fundamt ntal interest tow huh histot) makes 
aiijieal, the <hs:re to find emt why things hue takin place. 
'Fins may btioine strong inough to cairy the pn[iil far into the 
causes and elki ts which illumine the fiets of historv In a 
heightened form, it may h id him to begin investigations and 
to discover till- pU isurc of hunting for some lost fut or hidden 
cause through rtc ord alter rec ord. 

These interests, if successl'nlly tleveloju’d by skilful instruc- 
tion, take tlu ir place among the ]ienmiKnt mtelleetual forces 
anel constaiul) iiige the mind out into the rich lield of human 
C'.vperie nc 0 

he ethu al V .due cT historv is sometimes scnouslv epicstioncd. 

.A distinc lion must, it is true be- ui.ide belvv een historv as it should 

Ice, .111(1 histoiv as it is m the hands of mnorant 

, , " " EtbicalValae. 

and unskillnl teai hers. I’lesicknt Tliot dec kited 

a few years ago tli.it the lesiilis e>l the teac hing of history' m 

this country were not only small, but rjuite as apt to be iinethK al 

uiul(,rstaiul, l.ikf Uic fuim of .1 stmui!; n.arrativc-, w'lich it can in part 
uiiilcrst.inil, liiMoiv IS seldom enliitiv ck void of intc-rcst or dctiarrc-d 
fiom leaving imjirc ssions, and in these im]itcssions aic materials that 
rnay one d.iv eoiislitutc a portion of hisloiieal knowledge, in the highest 
form” 22(>-aa; 
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as ethical. When, for instance, the teaching of American history 
is used simply to develop vainglory and pugnacity in the 
nation, the result is unethical , with that kind of teaching wc 
are going down hill toward savagery, instead of upward toward 
civilization.” But even if history he rightly taught, its ethical 
value does not always seem clear, because it is not primarily 
interested in whether people were good or not, but in what they 
were, 111 what they did, their aims, and their convictions And 
yet if Iiistory docs help the jnipil to .i projier comjirehension of 
the world and to a better underst.inding of his own place in it, 
tins has amoral value. Siu h knowledge may shaifien Ins sense 
of duty as a citizen and as a man. Dr. Laurie says • “ We attain 
our ethical purpose in teaching history bv connecting the life ot 
the boy with the life of past hiinmnitv of winch he is the most 
recent outcome. 'I'hus we nnake it jiossible lor Inin to liccome 
a being of large discourse looking before and aftei ’’ Moreover, 
although hislorv is not clueflv interested m the goodness or bad- 
ness of the men with whose lives it dials, it has never refrained 
from directly or by iinplieation showing tliev.iinty of wicked- 
ness m high [ilaces, or from so setting forlh the iinitter that the 
reader couKi easily reach a sound judgment ’ 

History also shows how men have been swept out of the chan- 
nel of their l>ett) individual ambitions and in idc to serve tlie 
common cause. In this vvay it makes dearer the relative 

■ It u hiz.iniotis adiii e to urge lh.il “ If the moral value of die stiulv 
of liistoi V 1, to Ik ^CCllrlll, Ic.ai luT-. iiuisl f.., 1 dii-ii it s|i<rit'-il)ilitv to stl 
Ircfore lh< ir pujiils from die tiistorii |nge die liiglicst idi ,ils uf lotuliKt 
and char.ictcr Tlicy must pos.,css liodi ihc know I liIiil .iinl du <i>iir.»j;e 
to eii!.argc liere and to tut oiil diirc " /■ . //I't” y /c,i <' A 

h’€port A'o 3, p 30 It IS not wi.-r to wliiicw isli ilie vvodd too tvtcn 
su’cly. m MOW of die (.let dial tlic pupils must livt in it I’loPaPlv tin; 
intention of die advne w,is tli.it dii tc.ichrr slionld not dwell too long on 
the exploits of the < Xsar llorgnsorthc (f.illierinf dc Midnis Anodier 
expedient by which il is thought to “ wiiiig " out of lustorv its i thual 
value Is destructive of hislorv itself " In support of virtue,” it is 
assertpri, “and in rtfmkc of vice, the lessons of history are absolntdy 
independent of time I'rccd fiom thronologv, i)ic near and the remote 
may liecomt eipially potent in the life of the child " W b Jackman in 
Enuf.sTioNM UFVirvv, 1\ 4(>i)-4jo. 
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importance of the different purposes which press upon each one 
for choice. Moreover, if the student gets close enough to the 
life of men in different ages, so that lie feels the throb of their 
impulses, his own thinking must receive a flavour, a quality, and 
somQ.times there appe.irs a humility of spirit before so great a 
drama of toil, long and patient, of aspirations, of joys and of 
sorrows, a humility of spirit not far from morality, unless it 
passes over into the region of mere seiitinieiitahsm. 

Another result of the study of liistori should be an enlight- 
ened iiatriolism, or at least Us ititellectuai counterpart, for 
something more than knowledge is rerpiircd to 

Pfltriotisni* 

make a jiatnoi It is impossible to look, for 
patriotit feeling from one who is ignorant ol wliat his country 
has stood for in the devclopmtiit of civilization. On the 
other hand It would be ditlicult to stilie feelings of love for a 
toumry winch havl been tiie shelter of many generations, which 
had callevl out the selt-sacnfu mg devotion of some of the 
greatest men of all tiiiR.and liad alw.ivs meant much to the 
hopes of those every whcie who loved liberty The difficulty is 
not the mere e\.(iting of feelings of patiiotisin, it is the cultiva- 
tion of a painolisin which shall be faiiliful to the nation’s best 
ti adit ions ‘ 

' I’roftssor rt'm.uU^ in rtferciuc to llii^ “The cultivaiion of 

national scnlniieiU is a <li.lu.i(e .1II.111 It r iicLCssarv above all to 
sirengtlien ihi natural love of native laiul. to make thl^ instinct intelli- 
Vjeiil .iikI to illunniic it. but, m 1 -r.inic. vve niiist uvvei foiijit tlie man m 
the 1 reiii-hiiiaii, noi belitile bn tlu .i|i|>.irent jiiohl of our own country 
tilt work ot m.iukiiul “ A .•'ii’/j,. ,/j , ,.t So-.Si 

I)r lager protests ag.niisi the eiitlcavoui to make every thing in history 
Lonlrihuic to the culiiv ilum of p.iiiiotism He s.ijs no greater blunder 
can be untie than to " preai h patriotism .SuLh stories as Theimopyl.t 
and .M ir.uhon can be liusled tuilotlicii own pie ithmg He .adds “ Let 
the tt.iclur nil his st.irv as a man and not as a schoolm.aster, as a 
patnot, which it is to be hopetl he is, anil tm tint ."'count .tide to under- 
stand the deep paliiolism of .1 min liki \iisndis or Demosthenes. Let 
him not giiaiil .ig iiiisl Ins ciiihiisi ism if it bleaks foith frt'in his soul 
unbidden, at lln, n.ariaint of i brave decti , but let him not seek 
for It, for the moic he looks for it, the less hkelv he will lie to find it “ 
Ces<hi(ht^iint,->riihl), p 2 ^ 

Flint rcmaiks ■’ Histoiy serves patiiutisni best when she maintains a 
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History, certainly as much as any other object of study, requires 

an intelligent search for truth, and tlie liistorian is obliged to 

follow after it throuiili a more tiiffu ult way than 
Lore of trntli. , ■ i i 

even the scientist, because he nuist liunt among 

records which often contain erroneous statements or wilful dis- 
tortions of what actually occurred. Even the child may early 
begin to understand that it is not merely some account that is 
desired, but an .account which is true, and that popular preju- 
dices and partisan epithets must guc place to a tair judgment 
based on all theeiidencc that can be fouiul. 'Ibis constant 
endeavour to discover truth must result in an mcreaseil rcspci t 
for It, and in an habitual inclination to take some jiains to 
know what it is. 

.\n added respect for truth is not the only habit of mind that 

should come from the cnlightencil stud) of history Many 

times on the ro.ul toward the establishment of .i 
Jadrment , r ^ i 

fact there is .m opportunit) fur weighing e\ idenr e, 

an exercise of the judgment which m.iy betume mure skilful with 
each occasion lor use Even wlicretheje is no el.ihur.Ue scan h 
amid conflicting rejiorts there is opportunitv to acquire ilie h.ibit 
of holding the judgment in susjumse until tlie matter his been 
e.xammed on all .sides. Fur e\.im])le, was Rulicit E I.ee right m 
following his State, or should Laf.uette have cast in his lot with 
the French Revolutionists alter the ovetthruw of the King? 
This soberness of judgment is .ikm to i h uitv. wlm h is the ilmf 
of the virtues It is exhibited m Us higln si lorm in tlie impar- 
tial historian who sm cecils in so rcsturing some vexed past age- 
th.at It IS diftiiult to detect -i single exliihition of jiersonal preju- 
dice A rjuahtv implying a self-restraint so admirable is nut 
w'lthout definite ethical value. 

There .are jiurcly intellectuil habits strengthened or ircaltd 
by the study of liistorv. I'ew sulij- 1 ts tall the < hild’s |>uwcr of 
imagination into siu h compreliciisive and viguiuus activit) 

seveu; impartialit) and i ntic.il indcppn lcnce of jiidgini-nt. ual tc IK llu 
trnt’i, the wheJe trath, and notliing but the ti uili, Imwcvc r unj)lc.isam 
lo jSAtruitisni tli.u may K.." 358 
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To successfully present to the mind, and hold before it long 

enough to allow of analysw anil inference, a past age, with its 

distinguishing features, is certainly a difiiciilt task. 

. . If \ e \ Imai^liiAtlon. 

jsiU once the nnnd in tnuned to poilonn it, biu n a 

task bccoaies easier Instead of llaslics of light into the dark- 
ness of tlie woilil tlial IS l>asl, llie field that is illumined becomes 
nioie and iiioie estende<i, so that it is impossible longer to 
recall the older, nairow liori/on I'or all the higher tasks of 
citi/enshi[) such imagin.itive power has its obvious value. 

All the habits of intellei tual work which arc furthered by the 
serious stud)' of history may be coiiiprelKUiivtly desi ribed by 
the phrase “ historical attitude of mind ” or “think- Thinking 
ing liNtoric ally." In thl^ attitude the 1101 ion of 
orderly ilev dopmcnt take-', the pl.ice of the idea that there is a 
dead level of happenings. Historical standards of judgment 
arc suhsiituted tor mere ahstr.nt ctliiral ideals in tlie task of 
estimating the careers of individuals, even tlie character of 
vv hole 1 1\ ih/.itions. There is an elfort at nUellectual detachment. 
Ill order to examine [ihenoinena without giving j'crsonal jircju- 
dices tiiidne influeiKe. and in older to seek in the events 
themselves tlie means of imetpitiing tluin. l.ove of tiuih. 
clear-sightedness, s.uiitv of judgment are the indispensable cjiial- 
ities of this historical attitude of mind. .Mthongh such an 
ideal lies farbevoiid the [nipil, it is not so distant tliat he can- 
not gradually g tin a clearer apiireciatitm ol Us value 

I'he stud) of historv, propeilv ihiceted, lias another result, 
perha|is less eliisiv e 111 its chaiat ter, and tins is training in the 
tise of hooks. Snell traiiniig will not come fiom the 

Use oi Books. 

Use of a single text-book, with no vvotk m otlicr 
books. .V method so madeipiate is ahead) discredited, so that 
some use of books is now generally implied d'lie main obstac le 
to siieressful tiaimng of this sort is the absence of school libra- 
ries, or of librai ICS accessible to ptijnls. If these obstacles are 
overrome, a doulile advantage will icsult. a little experience 
ami skill in jilacmg a rough and ready v.iluation tipon books ns 
tools, and a habit ol using books, so that if tire jnipil’s interest 
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in history has been stimulated he may easily find the material 
witli which still further to nourish it 

Little has lieen said, except by imj lication, about the pleasures 
which historical stiuly ma\ bung within the reach of the student. 
Intellectual Coiulorcet remarked o\er a century ago that low 
Sellrlits. jdcasiires seem attractive to the people because of 
their intellectual impoteiu y. “These vices come,” be adds, 
“ from the need of escaping ennui in moments of leisure, and 
in escaping from it thiough sensations and not throiigli ideas." ‘ 
To elevate the range of the pujnl's possible pleasures is surely 
one of the highest olijects of educ .iiion. The w .ly lo ai < omi>lish 
this has alread) been pointed out It is tlirougli a skilful sliiiiii- 
lation of the pujiil’s interests, so tliat he may find some of his 
greatest delights in penetmiing deeper and deeirer into the 
world whic-h histor) can reveal to him. 

A subject the stiidv of which results in sucli intellettual and 
moial advantage should not be c-oiulemued to struggle for a 
footing in the s( hocjlhouse. If its v.due h cs not alu.ivs luen 
apparent, this is due to unskilful bandlmg. and slioiild lead to 
greater efforts to intrust it to wcIl-e<iiH .ited teai hers. 

* Payne’s ( 'ompayte's /luloty o/ jSi 
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Civics, like history, has only within recent ye.ars got beyond 
the stage of utter neglct t or perfunctory atlenlion. When it was 
calleil Constitution of the I'nited States,” it con- The older 
SDted chiefly of learning by heart the text of that ^ivlca. 
tlocuinciU and of stiKl)iiig a few comments on the several 
clauses Silt h a method was fitted to give the chiklrcn a lasting 
distaste for the sublet t. The course is now usually named 
either CIV It s or civil government, anti the scope has been cor- 
respondingly broaiit lied, allliotigli it is still a little vague. 

'Fo spe.ik gentT.tlly, i)ii|)ils may be instructed in the duties 
of citi/enship m two vv.ays first, by studying die structure of 
government ami the tluties of the indiv ithial in relation toil; 
and, second, by discipline in the performance of such social 
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duUes as fall to them during school life, with the expectation that 
thereby sound habits may be created and good citi/.cnship may 
be only a continuation of the earlier training in conduct. When 
civics IS mentioned it is usually understood in the first sense, 
and this, according!), will be coiisideied first 

Civics is an adaptation of the material of pohtu al si lencc to 
a less scientific, more immediatclv pr.iitual use Political 
Relatiaiuto science must dcsiribe willi luiimiial comprelien- 

FoUUcal sneness tlic m.inv dilTereiu foims the slate has 

Science. 

assumed, m lairopc as wall .is in tmcrii a, in .indent 
and m modern times Its object is not the a tilin.itioii of 
jMtriotism, but the funlicnng of knowledge fCniis, on the 
contrary, is interested in the growth oi loreign or histone in- 
stitutions only in so far as a stud) ot these mat bring into 
clearer relief the c hanctdistics of ginemmcnt in the I'nitid 
States.^ for example, the dcvclopiudit ol tiie Isnitlish paiha- 
mentary s)-.lem is not propiiK a part ot t'.ic siihjut, and cel 
It may be profit. ihle to stud) the w.i\ m whnli tin [uoMein 
of representation was gr.idii.ill) woikcd out. oi m nu .isiiie ihe 
resfionsihihty of congressmen to iheii lonstil'ii nts b) uotmg the 
less assured tdiuie of tin iiKmlnr of [Mrii.iment f^so also in 
stiid)mg the powers of tlie pif'iddil it m.i\ be eniiglitening to 
examine the position of tin- I reni h picsidt nt, .and to i^npare 
the methods of elec tion adopted in the two loiintnes ^ (Jonse- 
qnentlv, dMcs iiuoices a work ot sclcdion cjintc oiiisule tin 
pnriiosc of political snence \nd tlie ami ai i oidiiig to whn h 
the selection is made is pr.utic.il, it seeks to use uni) lh.it 
knowledge which is partu ul.irly adapted to fit pupils toi the [ler- 
forinanc e of the duties of c itirenship.') 

Politic, il scienc e, and therefore c i\ u s, is in a penili.ar sense 
de[(endent upon history 'Phis is scj tnie tliat some persons 
SeUtioato have argued that if history be well taught there is 
®**®*^- no need of a sep.rrate course in t ivirs. It is 

history that is gradually marking out in imiiute det.ul the lines 
on v.hich institutions liave hitherlo devclo|>ed, .and in this way 
revealing their real cliarai ter The converse of this is eqii.ally 
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tnie. The growth of institutions points out one of the elements 
of continuity in history, relieving it from tlic charge of being a 
meaningless chronicle. Professor Mace says that “ We may 
safely set up the growth of institutional life as the standard ” 
by which to determine what events jiossess historical value.* 
Although this may be an extreme statement, because there are 
othei things which equally deserve study, it shows how inter- 
depeiKleiit arc cii ics and history. 

Civics IS often taught as if it were a descriptive subject, ignor- 
ing the fac t that laws and constitutions, like everything else 
in this living world, are in a constant process idea of 
of change. Sin h a mistake would be iinivo-^siblc development, 
were the relation of (ivn-, to history sutticientlv emphasized, 
fur the most fundamental notion in hwloiy is development. It 
is true that ( ivics Is < hu'fly mli'ieslcd in the present condition 
of institutions, and th U it is to this esteiit desciiptive , but if its 
descriptions ignore the liistom al development of institutions, 
the piiinl will 11 iturally rc< I ive the impns^ion that there is a 
peculiar lixedness about govertiniciit.il foim^ 'I'his imprcsnon 
of fi.sedness is jiartl) responsible for that false confidence in 
mere in.icliinery, which icads men to feel that they have 
secured a reform when they have merely devised a new city 
charier or a stale constitution. Too much emphasis has been 
jint iijinn the fact that we have a wnttcn constitution It 
would be liiu-i to siv that we started with a written constitu- 
tion which sliifimg politic ,il conditions speedily began to re- 
siiape. The process of growth in institutions is not much less 
rapid with a people vvho set their constitutions upon paper th.in 
It IS with those vvho rely almost solely niion custom and pre- 
cedent. Indeed, liy the time the French came to draw up a 
constitution for their Third Republic, they did not feel the need 
of giving the instrument fonn.al completeness , they simply 
p.assed a few constitutiomal laws. \ century's experiences had 
taught them that documents arc but a slight barrier to sudden 
change. 

* Methoti /« History, 67. 
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The most wisely framed charter or constitution cannot pro« 
vide for every need that is likely to ariac, nor can it furnish a 
channel for all the cuirciits of political life in a 
great and expanding [uMpIe, where conditions 
change profoundly from one generation to the next This 
implies that constitutional imivisions receive a larger meaning 
in practice, and also tiiat ahoiii the legally (oiistilutcd govern- 
mental machmerv llicre grows a ciistoinarv government, often 
with ((iiite as miieli actual power, jl'iie history of jiresidontial 
elections is the best i llustratio n of this fait, for the eleiloiai 
college I'as been ])i,icticallv sui>erscde(i b) the convention svs- 
tem, including many ./eyh./o authorities from the loi al boss to 
the national committee Siu b fads belong to civics, and tlie 
picture of tins ceaseless labour of political construction so 
characteristic of highly orgatu/ed commumties is more Iikelv to 
stimulate the intelligence of tlic "clioolbov than any merely de- 
scriptive summary of tlie forms of local, State, and national 
government. 

This does not argue that no separate course in i ivics should 
be given The historical facts which throw light u|>on the 
A Separate nature and origin of modern insliuitions are 
C*®rse- generally hidden avvav m some narrative tiie main 
point of whicli IS not instit.ition.il development, so that they 
must be detached from their historical sctimg and must bet 
brought into relation to the jvariKular bit of governmental 
mat hinery which thev serve to explain It is evident that the 
historical aspei Is of government tan profitably be einpbasi/.ed 
only vvith oldi r students.' '1 be work in ilie elementaiy st bool 
can touch them rarely, and where the matter is well within the 
comprehension of a thild who cannot yet be expet ted to tlnnk 
historically 

Furthermore, there are stime features of civics to the compie 

' Mr Bryce raisc.s aicUher point He sayv '• While iicartilv dcsiiiiiR 
to see history !>ctt< r taught, arte! to see U used to illustrate contemputary 
polilica, 1 look upon the l.alter snlijeci [civics] as really an easier one 
than the forttier, and siilficiuntly dislinc to deserve an indc|M!ndeitl pUce 
in the eiirriculum ” Cos 1 1. MisikAkV Keview, LXIV at 
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hension of winch history is less important. I'axation, for 
example, lias an interesting history, but such a method of deal- 
ing with the snbjett is altogether be>ond even the pupil of the 
secondary s< hool. It is enough for him to become iincrested 
in the manner in which laxei are levied, the purpose-, for which 
the money should be expended, and in the safeguard-, which it 
may be neccisary to throw about the maiiageiiient of such 
affairs in ordei that tlie coinimiiiity may be [iiolected from the 
dishonesty of its own servant-. lic< anse of the interc-sl that 
belongs to such cpiestions as the-.e it has been asserted that the 
“ study of Liv If s, while it has something in common witli that 
of history has in a certain way, a marked advantage over it , 
for history belongs to the pa-it, but civics to the [iresent . . 
the issues of the one arc dead, of the other living.’' ' Many of 
the topics w nil w huh civics deals are matters constantly dis- 
cussed liy the press aiul in convers.uion, so that they seem of 
more vital, immediate importaiiee than anv (|uestion history can 
raise, espKially siiue liistorv is ofte n taught as if it had no con- 
nection with the woild in wliii li the pupil lives. Nevertheless, 
It must be reaffinned tint vvitlumt history eivies is narrow in 
scojic and snperl'u lal in treatment 

is a mistake to rest the claim for the teaching of civics 
wholly upon its prac tu al value .is a ])reparation foi citi/,ensliip. 
It IS a study of an imi>ortant phase of human society, anti for 
this reason has tlie same value as elemental y si lence or his- 
tory lly it the atlentuni of the thild is tailed to many ilistinct 
:u ts, the woik of the fireman, the policeman, tlie postmaster, 
the mayor, the t ongressinan. and the like, and he is asked to 
inil all these toge ihei into an mtedligible whole. When this is 
once a< < omplisliefl, he. foi the first time, realises how complex 
is the life of the cominniiil y in which he shares'J But the task 

' !■' A Hill 111 /’/a,co//«e' <■’/ .Mf.'fi’w.i/ r.iiiicationiil AsUHtnlwn, 
1891, p (<61 

Coinpay re' says “ VVe must never separate ' loulay ’ and ‘ formerlv ’ , 
and CIVIC instruction will not be fruitful unless it is ever stimulating a 
comparison lietween contemporary institutions and ancient institutions.'’ 
Licturts on /"t ./uc'lvP'. 4'- 


7 
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IS not yet completed. It is necessary to lead his mind up from 
the actual combination of all these soi'ial oi political activities 
to the problems of government of which tlieso offer various 
practical solutions. 'I'liis can he done, most easily, if the jjupil 
be sufficiently mature, by showing how other contemporaneous 
peoples lia\e arranged for the performance of the same duties. 
He cannot he expected to enter into these ni.itiers with the 
penetrating intelligence of older persons, but lie may obl.iin 
glimpses of the elements of tlie problem I’lic ciTort will train 
his powers of observation, and will accustom bim to consider 
matters of this sort, so that when he glows he will not st.ind 
helpless before the vaiied pbenomeiia ol modern jiolitu.d 
society. 

Such a result is worth sirning for, hut it is the ambition ol the 
school to accomplish more, to raise the st.md.ird of uvu con- 
ItUaU <-'oiiimtm>iV by means of the well-ti. lined 

pupils It sends forth Irom year to year "I u what 
e.xtent Is this mure imjiortant obpit .itt.im.ible ^^Die knovil- 
edge the pupil reicivcs should reveal to him his leiatuiiis to 
other members of s(k ictv, .md m.ikc < le.ir to him ins diitii s and 
responsibilities I his is an ethii.il result, for sm h inlonnalion, 
the moment It rises to the clearness of knowledge, is likely to 
beget in him at least some generous desire to play a man's jiart 
in the communily. 'I'he diffinilty is tli.it whit tiie pupil 
rect'ives in school is only a sm.ill part of ilie < iv k msinn tion 
he gams as lie ciowi older He may atlerwaids 1 k'< onu the 
vKtitn of the low Ir.idiUons of political morality vvhie ii he finds 
current on liic streets 


* f'rofessor r. I J.imcs, m an adilrcss (teliv ercf! hcforc lln- A ssih lation 
t>f C ollegcs and Prcpar.itory SiJnxiUof the Middle Stales .imi Maryland, 
not o' K reeoniiistd this antithesis fictwcen the liaduii^ of llie seltool 
and of the stieet, hilt hi dei i.mil “ tlial it would he, Iocjk allv siu-.ikuig, 
perfectlv possihfc to instii sm h a lofty st.indard of eonduet anti feeding 
in ill'- impiks of oui icliools as vvoidtl make (hern i ntirrly iinfil to hvt in 
our existing sotiely I do not think.’’ )ic added, “ that tins would lie, 
piaitically speaking, possible, as the training of the home, of tlic street, 
of SOI If ty and even of the thiireh tends to coiinte-rart any tendency to a 
loo raptd upward movetnenf " |S.).S (i 145 
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Unless tlie knowledge which the pupil receives is transmuted 
into impuKes to riglit action, it lias little relation to the per- 
formance of the duties of citi/.eiishiir. As rrcsidciit Hadley 
has leiiiarked, “A true political education ... is not a 
study of facts about civil goveiniiieiit. \ man may possess a 
vast knowledge with regard to the workings of our social and 
political iiiaLliiner), and }el he aii^olutcly untrained in those 
tilings vvIiilIi make a good ciii/eii.” ‘ Even as knowledge it is 
nu um])lete, for clelniite jiolilical ac tican is not guided b_v fac-ls 
aljout the structure of government , its most effective guide is 
an evperiencc that conics Irom a share m the pohtic.al struggles 
of the comimimtv- Such cxpeiieiue uuiilies an underslaml- 
mg of men, and of all the l>ett\ details that make up eadi 
new situation, cleiaiU that can be mastered cjiilv m c ontaca with 
men iCivics can tlieu luie' lit llie piijul onl\’ iii'iirec ily for the 
ac lual duties of citi/c'iisliip.^ 

11 the school could lay the- loiiiulatiutis for the later con- 
strue tiuu of a sound puiclic sc iitmieiit, Its teaching of civics 
would be successlul, even though liic jiuiid.- went sound Public 
out knowing little of the* mtricacKs of the \men- S<“mDeiit. 
tan admmistiaiive svsiein ' 'I'lie f.u ts that are iiieiispeiisablc 
could be e.isib accpiired, it is the intelhgent hoiie-siv of purpose 
that one c amiot imiiart to another m the c ourse of an afternoon's 
talk Something can be done bv making dear to tin juipils 
tiiat integiitv is a guatantee of good govenmieiU surer than 
model coiislilulioiis '1 he histor) of American cities amjily 
illustiates this. 

It IS diftic ult to teach ideals of public conduct directly. The 

* Athmtu Mont/ily, 1 WWI 145 

* " '1 his,” s.ivs President Ilacllcv, "civics .and its kindred subjects, as 
ordinal il\ taiij^lit, do not now ac'eoniplish tln v tend le> fi\ the alte'nuoii 
of the pu|)il on the nn i ti.iiiisin of tree government ratlier than on its 
underlying ininci|ilts, to e\.ii;i;ei.atc the teiielencv. which is too strong at. 
best, toward l.iv mg stress on iiisCitiicions i.itliei tliaii on c hai aeter a,s a 
means of social salvation, topieparc the minds of the next generation to 
look to siiiu-ifii lal remedies for |)olilie.aI cv ils, instead of seeing that the 
only true icmcdy lies in the creation of a sound public sentiment." 
Itnd , 145. 
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teacher who attempts this is in danger of becoming either dull 
or senliaiental, and the boy who has been forced to listen to 
Teaebioe swelling words naiuially comes to regard prim ijiles 
Civic Ideals, ideals as \scarisoine phrases, with liille bear- 

ing upon real life. To avoid this rlanger it is well to resort 
again to historv, and to seek out illustrations of those qualities 
to wlmh jieoples have owed their ]iohtical greatness. Such 
illustrations can be found in the i areers of men like Sir John 
Eliot, wlio died for the freedom of debate , like Samuel .\dams, 
who contended for the right of self-government , or tiladstonc, 
who used his ivowers as a leader to reciiry historic wrongs; or 
Lincoln, who fell m the struggle to preserve the Union. 

As'it was suggested at the beginning of the tliapler, there is 
another way m winch pupiU may be prepaied lor the duties of 
( iti/enshi[i, that is, bv' discipline in the perfotiiiam e 
tbrmgh of suth.soi lal duties as fall to them during their st bool 
OiadpUne. lontiol of the tuiuhict of piqiils often 

seems a disagreeable taik. but it is so largely because it is not 
recognised as the teaclier\ gualcst opportunity. An mlractum 
of nece.ssary school regulations is sometimes a piece of good 
fortune, for it gives the mieliigenl tc.u lu-r a chant e to show tlic 
ofTender the relation ot his act to the interests of the school and 


to the rights of the other pupils. Hut the oppormnitj to incul- 
cate the principles of akruisin through sweet re.t'Oualileiiess is 
not the only valuable elemciU in discipline As the members of 
the commuiiiiy must learn the necessitv of obeilKme to l.iw .mil 
must become conscious of tiie value of firmness on the jiart of 
the government, it is well that they be confronted with this fact 
at the earliest moment, if not .U home ccrtaml) in the .school. 

It Is possible also to add to the schools ordinary ojiportiini- 
ties for social tiainmg by organ i/ing debating clubs and mo< k 
‘ongrisscs, and by encouraging the juipils to carry 
OrieuiattlaiH. | organisations honourably 

.and by ( orrec t nictlioils,' 


* Set Nfr Hill’s rt marks on the use of .such orginizations, op til, 
659-600. Professor Jairus nmaiks ifiat "A mock tougrtss or City 
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There have been several interesting experiments, looking to 
a larger application of such means of political and social train- 
ing. One of these IS “ the Geoige Junior Republic,” ceoree Jnnlor 
which grew out of one of tire many s< licincs to give 
the children of the jioor a summer in the country. After 
trying the usual plan for several summers, the projector, Mr. 
M illiam George, discoi’cred that the moral n suits of the charity 
were iinsatist.u toiy, anrl determined to reijuire the children to 
do some form of work for what they received. I5ut it was the 
ddficiilty of entorcmg disi iphne which led him to aclopt the 
distinguishing feaiuies of his plan. He found that the only 
effective method of control was by lodging power and responsi- 
bility with the bovs fur tluir own si !f-gov ernment, and even if 
they made mistakes, not to interfere esc ejit for grave moral 
reasons, so that thev might learn by c\j>erience. and that their 
sense of lospoiisibilit)’ might not ho weakened The applic.i- 
tion of these pniu ipks resultid finally in the establishment of a 
miiiiatiire republic , v\ itli coiigR ss, couits jiolii e. aiul jails. 'I'lie 
laws were not to he m< oiisisteiit with the l.uvs of New York 
.State or of the I’nitod States but within these limits the con- 
gressmen might pass such laws as they ileemed wise, and might 
jiuiiish their infraction hv fine, in the money of the republic', 
or by impiisonineut, witli huci laliour at the ‘'stone pile.” The 
cxperiincnt was made of entrusting even the management of 
the jiropert)' on whu h tlie Rejtublic was situated to tlie minia- 
tuie government. The result of this was not wholly satisfactetrj, 
for theie w.ts an intlation of the currency, followed by a violent 
political struggle between tlie "free tin” paity and the 
jieople’s ” party. Tlie most noteworthy achievement of the 


ccmncil, if it l)ccomc>s intiresliiig anil vital, will soesn call foitli from the 
boys manifestations of that same- spirit in them which disgr.icis the real 
Coiigiess and thi real couikiI m ical life I have even found school 
boys selling their votes foi i.indvand tradiiii; them off for votc.s in return.” 
lie adds, “ I'o do this work well the teachers thc-mselves must be edu- 
c<UPil and trained and luUicstcd m Iliese matters as they are not, nl.is, 
at present, hut certainly as lliev minht to he if they are to be guardians 
of our future cituens ” Op, cit 14O, «S3-i54. 
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Republic lias been the transformation of many a precocious 
“ toiigli” of tlic New York streets into a self-resjiccting citizen. 
This has not been merely the result of tlie machinery tleiised, 
it has been quite as much due to the spirit of the founder of 
the^epublic and to his watchful care.’ 

^^riicre IS little, if an\, of tlie woik included in civics which 
is not as \aluable for the training of girls as it is for that of bo\s 
Resnltfor course were merely a preparation R>r the duty 

Girls. of voting, or for an .Htive partii ip.ilion in politu n, 

the case would be ililTereiit Its ihaf result iniist be a better 
understanding of the coiimiunity and a more intelhgeiit attitude 
toward its ]irob!eiiis.'^ 

Tlie claims of civics have not been neglcftcd by the com- 
mittees which have reccnllv been working to impiove the school 
Work of curricnluni. '1 he Madison t onlerencc urged that 
Committee*. “ m the gramni.ir schools it should bo taught by 
oral lessons with the use of collatir.il test IkioUs. and m con- 
nection with I’mted States history and Kx .d geography” In 
the liigli schools tliere was to be a test liook as a basis, sup- 
plemented by collalerd reading an<I tojuea! work. The piquls 
were also to study local iiistitutioiis and to coni]) ire American 
With foreign systems of government, hubsequenl committees 
have done little except to attempt to embody this recommenda- 
tion in a working programme. The Committee of Seven 
emph.isizcd the need of closely correlating tlie subjei t with 
liistorv. even where there was time for a si par ate course, and 
they 111. ike Civil Coveiimicnt with .Aiiiei k .m History one of tlie 
foiir fields for the secondary school Meanwhile the New' 
Kngland .Association of Colleges and Prcqiaratory .Sc hools and 
the .New York Conferem c liad me hided the ” elements of civil 
government ” with American history as one of tlie subjects 
which they a.sked the ccilleges toaicepl for entrance require- 
ment. Consequently this berame a part of the .u-cepled 


* W. T Hull, Aunali of thr Aniiiir.iii Ao.ii/fmv, \ J. R. 

Commons, Amfriain Journal of Soeioloy, HI 2Sl-iry6, .lJJ-448 
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requiremenls with those institutions which agreed to accept tlie 
results of tlie (,'onference. Moreover the committee of the 
National Mducatioiial Association included cuil government 
with American history as constituting together tlie indispensable 
element in every requirement for preparation in history. It 
apiieais, therefore, that civics is to profit by the increased 
interest and intelligent attention to history. 

Civics, like history, has been gradually making its way into 
the lower grades Sometimes it is coinhmed with history, 
sometimes with gcograjiby, or .again it is treated present 
separately. 'I’wo or three examples may sliow the Situation, 
tendeiiry in the best schools In one ( ase, a beginning is 
made in the first and second grades with the names of tlie 
iii.isor, of the governor, of the president, with a little of the local 
geography, (n the thud grade the n ialion of the city to the 
State, and of tlie Stale to the whole group ot Stales is explained, 
and the pupils are to loi ale all the public buildings in the city, 
and kain to what political division thev belong In this man- 
ner the subject is uniot(lc.d, jiioc ceding from the familiar to the 
more remote' d'hc fourth gi.ide jiiquls are to learn more about the 
coimtK"-. those of tlie fil'd) .ibo.it the sc hool district orgam/.itiDn, 
those of the sixth .iboiit tin- I )istnc t ol Cc>lumlna, tlie city of 
Washington, an<l the m inner of electing a president 'I'he 
seventh. c-ighth, and ninth gradc-s l.ike iqi moie formailv the local, 
Ht lie, and n.itionai governments, ami liy tiie use of debating 
clubs and tlie like seek to give the jivqnls experience m the 
management of .issemblics. 'I'hc ninth grade weirk is arranged to 
begin vvIk II the jnqiils liave reached in Americ an history the 
period of the (’oiistitiition ' In another ease civic s is begun 
tinder the roiiqin'hensiv e term " t’ondnrt and Cioveinment,” 
which, vvitli historv', ajipeai .is p.nts of " I.aiigiiage ” work for 
the first SIX' grades Coiit.ict with the- c-X|>cTiencc of the child is 
sought by staiting with school and familv organi7ation, and by 
the use of stories and of festivals In the fourth grade the 


i H-iitforcl, Conn 
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child is given an elementary knowledge of the city government. 
From the fifth grade tlie subject is treated incidentally in 
connection with history.' In still another case, in tlie earlier 
grades l>eginning with the third, the subject is definitely treated 
with geogiapliy, and for the latei,the seventh, eighth, and ninth, 
with history. .And lure also the attempt is made to take 
achantage at tlie outset of an already e\istmg interest m local 
affairs to awaken further eiiriosit) about them, in order that the 
deeper interest so createil may \ivil) the study of nioie remote 
institutions, rrob.ibl) the larger nnmher of the great < ilj si hool 
s\ stems still prouile tor tlie teaching ol cnics im ideiitally to 
tlie teaching of liiston, or asogn a brief sep.ir.ite course in llic 
last year of the eU mentarv sc bool 
' In the sccondaiv school piogrammc tlie suhiect has usually 
been given one term in the sunor \e.u. iiailu ularly for students 
ScooDdary who were not pr^paiing foi college It has somc- 
*''*'"'**' tunes been stenikd s<-p.irttelj and sonu tmus as a 
fitting conclusion to the course iii .\inenc an histnij It is in 
the secondary school especidly ihu the ineihocl of te.u hmg 
the subject has shown the greatest iniprov einent '1 liis .ippe.irs 
from the gradual displacenicnt ot the older text-books, con- 
taining dry comiiieiits upon tiie ( 'oiistuulion, c I uisc liv cl.uise, 
by works w liic h interest the pupil m the origin and growth of 
institutions, ami in those mociifn atioiis ofcccn wiittcui constitu- 
tions which appe.ir in the aciii.d .idiiiinistr.ilion of great n.itions. 
I'hc .aclecjuate study of civics is more- important in the elemen- 
tary school than in the second iry sf hool, tiee aiise rompar.i- 
tively few pujuU enter the sec'ondarv schools, or, entering, 
go as far as the senior veai, wlien this subject is iisiially 
offered 'I'he c hief |iroblc'iii connected with c u ics, therc-fore, 
is to Use the subject effectively m giving these jomiger pupils 
some insight into the organization of the commimities in which 
they live, in showing thiun the* cost of each institution m the' 
ctforts and sacrifices ot past gencr.itions, and m cjiiicAenmg ami 


' Cleveland, Ohio 
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making jiermanent tlicir interest in public life and their sense 
of responsibility to their fellows.* 

* The proltlem is thus sutiinicd up liy Professor James . “ While we 
mu.st grant that the education of the citi/cn is a eomplex resultant of all 
the forces, faniil), soci.d. iiohtical, religious, commercial, educational, 
which are woikiiig iiiioii the child from itsrarliest yoiitli throughout life , 
while we must admit that though the school or lollcge should give no 
time 01 place m us curnciiliim for the formal training of joiith for citi- 
/insliip, tlieie would still be in the life of (he school, of the placgiouud, 
of the famil>, of society, and of the street a most valuable elcriii iit, nav, 
peiliaps, the most valuable clement m any possible training for citizen- 
ship We maintain, fiisi, that this life itself, at least in the school and on 
the ]ilavgiouiul, may be mad. of far more use by the iiuclligent teacher 
than It IS at present m tin way of developing social and political habits 
in cliihlrin wliicli will be of use to the fiituic citi/en and 111 connection 
with these' habits higher st.uidaids of duties and morals, second, that 
further aid c.nn be given by sv'tcniatic tn-truction m civics adapted 'to 
the age and mental devv lojimcnt of the child and extending from the 
kindcrgarti 11 through the colh ge, and instriirtion that shall inform the 
child as to the (acts of our soii.vl and political hie, and iiutrtsl him m the 
social as well .is political i.’ulies of a useful citizcu” Op cit 155. 
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THE PROGRAMME FOR HISTORY* 

It js clear from what lia^ already been '•et forlh tliat ailboiij^h 
the tlaiiii'i of histur) and of cni(-> hn\e Inan abls advocated by 

_ , the recent committees vvhu ii ii.ue been at work on 

Experience 

and a Pro- tins jurt of live school proerainme, the actual prac- 
tiee in the scheiols is still tar Irom satistactory Any 
attempt to better tiie eoinhlion ot atiairs mist take account ot 
what IS actually being done a> well asol the nkals wine h thought- 
ful schoolmen clierish. It will be iseful to bung togi-tlier and 
embody in a programme wlnt seem to 1 e the most available siig 
ge.sUons for the dilferent parts ot the work from the beginning 
of the elementar) school ter the end of the sccoiularv school. 

In constructing such a plan it will k* as-.iiincsl that the- work 
of the elementary sc hool should not he regarded merely as pre- 
paratory to that done m the seeondaiv sc how!, and that the 
work of the secondary school is onlv in a slight measure jae- 
paratcry to c ollege work, 'I he reasons for this h i\ e alieady Iwc ii 
slated. It will also be n'seessary to reinemb'T th.at the problem 
of tilt. nir.il seliool differs from the jiroblein of the elementary 
school m towns and cities. 

'I'lie recommtiulaiions of the* Committee of Twelve provide 
aclecpiately for the teaeliing of Inslory m the- rural schools.* 

,^ccorthng to them the subiec t is tci k- taiielil ciiir- 

SsralSchaoto. . 

ing each of fcriir two year groti[)s ’ .'\l the end of 

the third pcricxl the character of the work changes. It ceases 


> .‘<(•0 bibliography of Chapter IV , and rrlorc-iices'in 
* Report of the f ommittee of Twelve, 174-175. 

> < (>. llie Thtcc-giack programme sulimiitcd by Hr. 1 -. t V bit*-, 
p 107 Here there is no histoiy until the third grade or group, and then 
only .\mcncan history. 
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to be made up of storieb and biograpliital tales, and, to speak 
accurately, becomes for tlic first lime history. 

I'lie work of the pupils from eleven to tlurteen jears of age 
IS made up of two parts: first, “Selected epochs of general 
history, with the study of leading historical characters, a course 
of readings ami conversations ” with the “ Main object to 
develop a love for histoncal reading’’ ; second, “ A course of 
study in L'nitcd Slates histurj. ’ If the first jiart were narrowly 
understood, siicli a recommendation wouKl mark only a slight 
advanre on what is a< tually being done, which would be 
deplorable, for every effort should be made to relieve historical 
teaching in the schools from the just reproach of fostering pro- 
vincialisin It is possible to interpret the recommendation 
geneioiisly. and to undeisiand bv it such a study of Ifuroiie a.s 
would giv e the pupils of even the iiir.d si bools an intelligent 
interest in the lands that sent their ancestors to this country 
and which gave them the traditions ot an liistonra! civilisation. 

in the earlier tears of the rural sc'hool the work does not dif- 
fei essentially fiom that vvhic.h should he done in all schools, — 
woik closely eoniiei ted with language study and reading, con- 
sisting of nijlhs, legends, biographical tales. 

The M.uhsoii C'onlerence said that the more careful study of 
history should not "be delayed beyond the eleventh, or at the 
latest, the twelfth year" of the juipi! s life, but m xheAeefor 
the programme wlmii tire ('oiiferenre drew up it 
assigned the first two years to biography and mythology. It is 
certainly jiossiblc to obt.un another year for the formal study of 
history. The committee ol the New Icngland History Teachers’ 
A.ssociation whic h reported in iS9cy on a course of study made, 
however, suhstaiitiall v the' same recommendation, for they divided 
the elementary work into two cycles, tlie first to continue from 
the sec'ond school year to the end of the fiflh, and the second 
Iwi'Kv'Jfvt VW WWvVVi 'VVvet secoweX eseXe vjws Vo 

begin with a “ review ani\ tcvvsvdtv o't ^iteevtv.'w, ^tyKVJvVv. “ixA 
Norse mythology,” which had been the subject during the first 
cycle, and this review would be likely to take the most of the 
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sixth year.* If the practice of the most highly organized 
schools IS consulted, it will be found that in some cases the 
attempt IS made to begin in the fifth school year a course, 
chiefly biographical, on American history, luider the ciicum- 
stances it is not hazardous to suggest tli.it llie division in 
the elementary school should fall lietvveeii the fonrtli and 
fifth vears or grades. The later years may be called gummar, 
m distim iion from the preceding or iinmary grades 

The suggestion of the M.idison Contereiue that Greek and 
Rom.'in histoiy be taught in the l.c^t )ear ol the grammar sc hool 
Dlstritmtlon been carried out. S il)->cc)Uent committees 

ofSobjeett. agiccd to place this ancient 

historyiii the first, or m the fii^t .md second vearof the sec on- 
dary school. Tiie Nen laiglmd tcM< lu rs rec ommend hjigliih 
histcjry for the last )e.ir of the grammar sc hool, and tins con- 
forms most generally to the inacticc, wherever there is an 
attempt to teach aiivihmg besides .\mer’c an hi'.loiy If this 
suggestion were adopted, the work of the giammar sc Iiool 
would be made up of American history, Jvnglisii histor), and 
civics. 

Although salvation is not to lie founcl m tlie multiplication of 
programmes, there is reason to se.ire h for an outline oi work w Inch 
A Comvretica- shall better [iruvicle for timse dements of liistoneal 
■tveSeteme. knowledge an<l those biu idc-r historical interests 
which the American pupil should att.im during his sc hool life. 
His traditions, his < ivilization, Ins iiitclleclu.il inherit.ince, he 
does not receive frc»m Tiigland alone, but also from Fiiropc', 
and from all those great lairopeaiis of the Aliddle Ages and 
the dajs of Greece and Rome who have had a share in making 
the picsent world what it is. Morecjver, not until long alter 
the settlement of Jamestown .and the fc»iiiiding of boston did 
the history cjf .America liecomc anything more titan one important 
expression of the life of Rngland and Kuro|>c. Consc ciiiently 
the problem winch confronts the m.ikcr of inograrnmes 
3S so to map out the field of study that the pupil will be 

* Re fort. No 3, p 25 
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introduced into this larger world to which he really, though, 
unconsciously, belongs. 'J’he field must be treated as a whole, 
it is not enough to study this part and that part, a little Greek 
history, a little Roman history, some English history, and Ameri- 
can history. In the following programme an attempt is made 
to accomplish this result — 

5th grade — Biograjihical treatment of American history. 

Otli grade — belected jicriods of Isuropean history. 

7tji graiie — American colonial history, taught as a part of 
the contemporary history of England, with its Eurojican con- 
nections. 

.Sth grade — American history since 1 783, Civics, the growth 
of the great stales of Europe since 1815 

'1 here are some parts of this plan that need no urging Ameri- 
can history 111 the fifth and eighth grades is alre.ady customary, 
and should not be disjilued. The whole jilan m.iy be ex- 
plnned as follows — 

If tlie ( hild IS to begin the study of history at the .age of 

eleicn, he should fust l.ike up that with whuli he is already 

familiar, because it is oiiK through the familial that 

, ' Grade, 

he can work toward the unf.uiiiliar Since rhild- 

iiood he lias rcpc.iteiily heard many of tlie names winch belong 

to Ameru-an history and has le.irned some of the better known 

stories His first task should he to till out the tale, to place all 

these events in a continuous whole, to de\clop hib power to 

grasp the rareci of a people The work for tins first year 

should he mainly through stories, inridents, bits of biography. 

It iimst demand none but the feeblest efforts of the historical 

imagination. It is siinph .1 beginning. 

The only part of the pl.m lh.it may lie questioned is the work 
marked out for the sixtli ami seventh grades It will not be 
denied that n is necessary for the i hildien who never ^ 
go beyond the elementary school to obtain some Seveatli 
instruction in the history of Europe, and to gain 
such an interest in the subject that they will desire to extend 
the little knowledge they get by reading in later life. The 
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questions centre upon the methoil and upon the way in which 
the time for such work may be found. 

It may be asked why is not l-aighsh history bettor tlian a 
selection, however judiciously made, from the whole jieriod of 
Placeof Kuropean histor) ? If tlie aim of teat hiiig history 
Zacliah were chielly to evplain the jiolitical institutions of 

*^*'*”^ the Uniteti States and tlie jcirticiilar manner in 

which this country has been settled, it would be enough to give 
the pupils a coarse in Knghsli historv, but one of tlie .inns 
should be to awaken or to strengtlicii .an interest in tlie wider 
experience of .ill those jicoplcs whose ,i< inet eiiieiits h.ii e be* omc 
apart of our eommoii iiciil.ige, .iiitl vsiiimut some knowledge 
of wliieh we (annot undeist.ind our own 1 1\ ili/.iiion Moie- 
over, the stndv of I'.uropean history does not pieiliide the study 
of haiglish history, it meo-ly does not permit its study m much 
deUtil. Pupils twebe or tint teen xe.irs oi .age c.innot get a 
complete idea of the de\e!o|inient of hnghsh cn ih/.ition, and 
there will be no scrio is loss if the\ aie l.iiight the more signifi- 
cant inciilents ot its cailier histoiv m coiinia tion witli siiinl ir 
incitleiUs in Kuroiie.m liiston. W In n tiie jiiiuid of Ileiiiy 
Seventh, of the disioverits. and of die Ri formation is readied, 
the situation eii.inees. laiekmd becomes more disinnt from the 
Continent, and its lii^toiv sliouii! leceuie giealer empliisis 
'1 Ills may be done m tiie course .unnged for thcr seventh 


grade 

'I he content of tlie sixth grade course should lour both 
ancient and mcdiicval Instore, lieatcd in a manner sinnl.ir to 
the method adopted foi the fifth gr.idc . If the 
work in “ langu.ige ’’ h.is been well done m the 
earlier grade s, the [uijuls already kiuiw many of the old (ireek 
and Roman stones Morecjver. the iii< idcuits of (Ireek history 
arc often f.ir doser to the child's nnigiiiation thm cien the 
more familuir talcs of 'kmcrican history. Idervihing is drawn 
in lyild and simple lines Marathon, 'l'hcrmo|)\ l.e. .Salainis 
there is little heic to [iu//!i llie Imy or girl cjf twelve (Ircck 
city life also is comprehensible, there is no complex adininis- 
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trative system, no highly developed form of representative 
government which must be understood before one can know 
tlie people. With Rome the case is different ; but there should 
be no attempt to teach children the complexities of the 
Roman constitution , they need to know that there was a Rome, 
something of the wonderful story of its rise and of the great 
men who belonged to its history, either as its heroes or its 
antagonists, — Si-ijiio, Ilannib.il, Marius, Caesar, Constantine. 
'I'he general features of medueval history are erpially instructive 
for chilrlrcn. The period is full of tales and pictures which 
Clinch the imagination .iiid awaken interest in the experiences 
of men. As the theme of llie second half of the course is the 
media-val system, illustrated from its gieater heroes and from its 
characteristic incidents, there are several reasons wlty it should 
be brought to an end at the point of lime when tluil system had 
been destroyed by the successful revolt of Germany under 
Luther, of England under Eli/ahetli, wlieii Cliailes Fifth's 
Schemes had evidently failed and France was on llie verge of 
the religious-civil wars, tlut is about tlie year 1560 Such an 
arrangement of inateml will also siinjilify the subject for the 
woik of tlie seveiilli grade. 

The American pupil is in one respect at a disadvantage in 
comparison with the German or Fieneli c liild. F'or the study 
of medueval history the F.uropean child can profit- Medlival 
ably use tlie Inslory of his own country as the mam 
subject, because there is scarcely a point at which this histoiy 
is not touched by the history of othc'r peoples, so that it becomes 
nec essary constantly to hear of these jieoples if the child is to 
know the history of his own land Tins is not the c.asc with 
American children until they reach the period of the discov cues. 
Const‘(|uenlly down to the jicriod of tlie discoveries tlie aim 
slioiild be to choose those phases of Iviiropean liistory which 
left to Americans, as well as to Englishmen, Frenchmen, and 
Germans, a great heritage of mcnionos and institutions. 

In the seventh grade, insteacl of taking up .\merican colonial 
history m its usual form, the woik should be what may be com- 
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prehensively described as the Expansion of Europe, or the Es- 
tablishment of the New ^Vorld. While it should be as broad 

as these phrases sutyicsi, it should at the same time 

Seveatb. on > 

keep the American colonies rhictiy in view. I'o 
state the matter in another way. it sliould be the expansion of 
Europe, based on the history of England, illustrated principally 
in the foumling of the American colonics. The aim should be 
to revive in the mind of the (hild the actii.il woild-piotess of 
which American lii-.tory, and e>peci.illy early Ameiican history, 
is a part. Tlie point of \ icw sliould so far as possible be that 
of the colonist liimself, an Fnghshman. determined to maintain 
his traditional nglits even against tiic aggressions of t!ie English 
Crown or Parliament, jeakiusly watthing the giowth of the 
French power in the St. l^wience valley or west of the .Mle- 
ghame.s sharing the hatred of Englishmen at home for the 
Spaniard If the jiupil be allowed toluok.it cwivlhing from 
the !it.atulpomt of arhieved indt pendi in i . he will iiatui.illy and 
from the -first sot the .-Vnieru an ov<. r .tgamst the Englislmian .cs 
of a distinct nationality, and this lived id< .i will ihstort all the 
facts of colonial history 

d’wo or three illustrations may indicate the advisaliility of 
combining .\mcncan colonial history with luiglish and European 
Comlatloii liistory. The hisloiv of the discoveries is already 
of Eyextx trcati d as a [ih.ise of the general lii-tory of Europe. 
Columbus Is the jiniK ipa! figure, and C.ibot t. ikes a lesser place 
DilTerent te\t-liook nnkers and ti .n iu rs ,ue .ipp.irently not 
agreed as to how mu< li should be im hnled .Since the dis- 
coveries constitute an era in the clevelopment of the knowledge 
of the earth, it may !)'• argued from geograjihy as well as from 
history tlvat all the chief vovages or journeys of exploration 
should be lauglit. Their intrinsic interest further justifies this 
method. Tlii“ work of Di.r/ .and Da (lama and the work of 
Columbus evplrin e.ic h oilu r. Ilallvo.rs discover) of the .South 
Se.a IS doubly interesting if the pii[>il knows how badly llie 
Ppamards were beaten bv ibe Portuguese in the race for the 
rich islands that lay acToss that South Sea- .Albucpicnjuc's 
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sailors had seized Malacca and the Spice Islands two years 
before Balboa even gazed on the Pacific. The voyages of 
Magellan and of Drake form the fitting conclusion to the mar- 
vellous feats of these manners. 

The same point of view is enlightening for the study of the 
individual colonies. It is much easier to understand the Pil- 
grim and Puritan emigrations as an incitlent of Another 
Kiiglish history than it will lie if their details are the Dlnetratlon. 
chief object of attention, and if only occasional explanations are 
given of the events in Isngland whidi were their causes. The 
Pilgrims and Puritans left England beianse of the turn affairs 
were taking. Their character is explained by the events of the 
conflict with James and Charles It is thi> conflict also which 
shows whv the great emigration came so abruptly to a close and 
why the tide began to set in the opiiosite direi tion. 

The separate study of Massachusetts colonial history often 
leads childien to erroneous views of h.ngland's conduct In 
the figlit for tlie charter tlie boy usually scents the value of 
Revoliiiion from afai. 'Jbis result may be easily 
mistaken for the awakening of patriotism But there were other 
tlian English colonies 111 Anierua. and if the boy is told how 
they were governed, Ins patriotism will become a little more 
discrimmatiiig. In no other < olonies — the S|)anisli in the south, 
tlie Dutch on the Hudson, the French m Canada — was any 
measure of self-governmeut except m municipal alTairs granted 
to the settlers themselves. The svstem by wliii b they were 
administered was the natural outcome of the oligarchical or 
autocratic institutions of Spam, Holland, and France. 

Even HI the eighth grade several pliases of European history 
are closely connected with the history of the United States, 
espec lally until the close of the Nafioleonic wars. 

'I'lie attempt to understand the causes of England’s ********* 
conduct after 1803 without reference to the struggle with 
Napoleon aigues a singular ignorance of the real situation. 
But the building up of the (Beat Powers which now control the 
destinies of Europe, if not of the world, lies quite outside the 

8 
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sphere of American history. If this is to be studied at all, it 
must be studied separately. A short course co\ enng the most 
imjwrtant topics .should be adde«l after the course in American 
history is finished, and before the tu ics is begun, if a formal 
course in civics is given in the elementary school. This would 
be cliietly the history of England, Er.iiice. (lerinany, .\ustria, 
and Italy since 1.S15, with the aim tjf showing how the present 
Europe has been coiistituteil. 

Such a plan reipiires moie of the tone her tlian would a 
scheme whicli limited itself to Engh-h hislorj' as tlie only sul>- 
Ettect upon j'-'* ^ bitond .Ameruan history to be t.iugbt in tlie 
Teaclien elementary sciiool, or than a st heme pioviding for 

a four years’ course ulciUual with the liigh school (oiiise, 
altliough composed of simpler treatments ot each tojcic plan 
of the latter sort is ofleied in a su|iplcmentary suggestion to tlie 
report of the ('omniittee of .SeMn ' 

Another objection coincs from the suspicious lilceness of 
parts of this plan, particular!) theiourse for the si\th gr.ide. to 
‘•Goneml" "hat is ( .il'ed ‘•gensi.il’’ hi-tor)'. l.ir as the 

History. criticisms of gcner.d history are luti lligible. ihey are 
directed against an attcnijit to te.n h i iiildreu .1 dull summ.iry 
of everything that e\er happened I hildrcu s.hould teri.nniy 
not be allowed tu get tlie notion th.it there is only one. or 
at most, two countries in the woild. Tins would be a now 
and stupid lersion of the old distim tioii between (Jreeks anil 
Harliarians 


'Ibc programme for the sciomiiry si hool offers fewer diffi- 
culties. chieti) because it has been longer under discussion, and 
because, if the work of tiic r ommiitees lie compared, 
S®***®^ a common standing ground has been rear bed. It 
IS agreed that .1 four years’ course is the ideal tow.ird which the 
schools should steadily work, and many schools have nlre.idy 
assigned time tej history during e.ai li of the four years, although 


t I'age*. !6i>-i7a Tins plan provides fur '' Gictk and Koinan history 
toJiooA l<” in Rr.sfif file, mediit-v.il and modem luvlory 111 grade six, 
English history in giade seven, and American hcslury in grade eight. 
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they have rarely, if ever, been able to give as much time as has 
been recommended !jy the Committee of Seven. 

It lb furtlicr generally agreed that the first year should be 
given to the study of Greek and Roman history, with tlieir 
oriental connections, and the last year to American xasiirnment 
history and civics It is about the course which ofStodieS' 
should he ofTored in the second and third years that there is 
still a ])ionouiK ed difference of opinion, as will be seen from 
the ai count of this diK Ussion alread\ given The Committee 
of Seven uigc that the second vear be a^Slgned to media \al 
and modern history fioin A. D. Soo. and the third jear to 
English history, while the committee of the New England 
History 'leathers' Assot lation, which had the advantage of 
prev ions examinations of the < oncliisioiis of the CninmiLtee of 
Seven, argue for the transposilion of these two subjeits. '1 liis 
committee was mtluenced by the result reached by llie New 
York (.onfereiicc and embodied in the entranc e reiiuireinents of 
several colleges, and there the empliasis was laid on two years 
of Greek, and Roman history, followed i)\ English and American 
history, treating mecliaval history as a subject for advanced 
work, If the piipiK in the dementary school have done the 
work suggested tui the sixth and seventh grades, it makes 
little difference whether they take their English history before 
their meduvval history or after it It will be simply a cjuestion 
of treating each according to its .Kliial [losiiion m tlie pro- 
gramme, whether first or second. For example, il England 
comes first, much of the medi.vval history can be included, 
so that tin* course m the medi.eva] and modern liistoiy can take 
up the history of the Continent more in detail at a later 
period when the history of each Eiiroiiean peojrle begins to take 
its own individual direction, and when a great institution like 
the Church ceases to dominate and give common character- 
istics to all. 

Another solution of the problem may be advisable, according 
to winch the second year’s work would be devoted to mediaeval 
history from 395 a d. to the downfall of the mediaeval system 
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in the sixteenth century. By this arrangement a brief study of 
the later Roman Empire would serve as an introduction to the 
fj Mthrr study of the Middle Ages, and the rrolcstant Revo- 
lution, or the Reformation, would show how tlic 
end c.imc During the third year the work would be a repro- 
duction on .1 Inghcr lc\el of what was done in tlie tliird year of 
the grammar scliool course, that is, a correlation of Knglish, 
Euroiiean, and Aineiuaii colonial history from the discoveries 
until the end ot ihe Revuliili<)n.irv War. 

The argument foi --m li a use of the third year of the secondary 
school programme is the same as that alreadv advaiued m 
Valve at explaining a similar plan for tlie elemenl.ii v school. 
tbiaPeiiod. secondare s( houi pupil, with liis .iddition.d 

training ami niaturer intellectn.il powar, will be Iwlitr ,ible to 
umUrsland the relations ol all the events which bore on 
the toundmg of .\merica Sue li a new traversing of .1 field, 
the outlines of wlmh arc already familiar, will result in 
a knowledge more complete- .imi an inlerest more intelligent 
than may be expected if tire courses m the secondary si liool 
do not cover the ground tombed m the c lemeiilarv school. 
'I'his plan Is also based on the |)rm(i|>le winch underlies the 
French and (ieninn programmes 

Since' not all schcjols art* able to give hislorv a place during 
each year cjf cither the elementary or the secondary sc liool, it 

may lx- itec essarv to abridge so c omprehensivc a 
AlirldeiiieBts. , 1 r ' 

progrimme The ditferent conumtlces which have 

reported upon the m.tttcr advcKatc di/fc rent ways of meeting 
the diflicailiy 'Ihe committee of the National Ediuational 
Assocuatioii urge that .at .all events .-American history Ik- taught, 
the New Kngl.ancl .kssocualican of f.'ollegcs and I’rc jiaratory 
S< iiools regard Cireek and Roman history as mdispensalile. and 
the C’oniniittec' cjf .Seven suggest a c oiiibmatiori bc'tween the 
second anci third year coursc-s m case three years’ work c.an be 
provided for. Hut the friends c»f hislcrry should l>e chsmehned 
to compromLse the matter, for the element of time is all 
important. 
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THE 8CHOOI. AND THE T.TB RARV 
lilULIOGRAI’HY 

Report of the ronimitlee on the Relations of Public Libraries to Pub- 
lic Schools iSi/j Publishetl separately by the National Educational 
Association 

Proceedings o( the Library Department of the National Lducational 
Association In the several annual re|)orts of the Association 

Sec also foot notes to tins chapter 

“It is liy no means necessary that a puinl should take with 
him into the world all the facts of a school-history, but it is 
necessary that he should be piovided with a taste 
for historical reading, and with both the ]>ouer Books, 
and the disposition to study the subject systenulically himself” 
These words of Dr Fitch, which ascribe to the teaching of 
history an object beyond the ac()uisition of a certain amount of 
knowledge, imply the use ol books, either in a school library or 
m some other library to which teachers and pupils hate 
access. Alllioiigh good teaching may create a strong interest 
in a subject yvithoiit the aid of hooks, so that the desire to read 
and study will follow as .i natural consequence, this cmiosity 
may not he able to s.atisfy itself mtelligenllt, for no little sjiecial 
instruction is needed to prepare pupils, and sometimes teachers, 
for an effective use of books. 'I'hey do not know how to learn 
what has been jinblished on the subject they ,irc interested in, 
and are unable to determine whether any iiarticular book is 
constructed on the solid foundation of scholarly investigation. 

The interest of the teacher in this matter is distinct from that 
of the pupil. The teacher turns to the library to find not 
only the books of which he may advise or require hi^ pupils to 
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read belections, but also those from which he may add to his 
own comprehension of the events he is to interpret. No ordi- 
BytJie sehool library is large enough to meet such 

Tociier. a need. With the dc\clopmcnt of departmental 
organization in tiie secondary school, the tcaclier of history 
will find Ins scholarly life becoming similar to that of the college 
piofessor, although he will not be expected to push his invcsti- 
galioiis in siiecial fields so far. Ihen the teadier who has 
receired no training in history can by persistent and well- 
directed efforts attain an adequate mastery of the sulijert. 'I'o 
accomplish this it is indispen.sable that he know the literature 
of the subject, so that he may not stare bewildered at the heaps 
of fiooks, unpractised m the search for what may furnish well- 
authenticatcd infonn.iUon The .ihililv to learn (piirkly what 
books must be taken aceount of iii dealing with a ]iartuular 
historical qtiestion. or to bring the resoiin es of a lihr.iry proiniitly 
under command, is a large part of a snffliRiit pieparalioii to 
teach history. 

The library furnishes the pnpil with some of the tools for Ins 
work, and offers him the opportunit) to satisfy tlie curio'ity 
winch his work has awakened 'I'his is not unim- 
portant, for it I-, essential that such interest be not 
permitted to die m a \ lui wi-.Ii or two fur more knowledge, hut 
that It be transformed into a jK-nnam-nt mtelleelu.tl forc e. He 
must, therefore, be tangiit something of die sean li for hooks, 
and of the way hooks should be ajtj'r.used before they are 
accejilcd at any valuation. 

The information whu h h.is been brought together to render 
tlie search fur Uxiks siuccssfiil is called hihliograpliv ‘ Tarts of 
it fonemi schul.trs eng.igcd in studies of . a highly 
speci,ili/ed fliar.nter, hut its elements are useful 
even to those who have attess to only a small collei lion of 
hooks. 


By tlie Fopil 


Bibllocn^y. 


> The best brief treatiic on the subject is ^hinufl c4- 
hutonquf, by (' ! .mgloi^, of llic University of Tans Taru, 

Hacbittc. iSyC; zded,i'/:ii 
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When any one desires to read further on a subject, especially 
if he desire to investigate it with more than ordinary thorough- 
ness, the first inquiry should be, What is tlie literature of this 
subject, that is, what books in regard to it have been pub- 
lished? One IS tempted to go immediately to the shelves of 
a library and look over any book of convenient size which deals 
with the matter. 'J'his may not be unsafe if the library has lieen 
chosen with unusual care. Nevertheless, the reader is exposed 
to the risk of wasting time on untrustworthy accounts Perhaps 
the library may contain only one volume on the subject, and this 
an inadequate work , but such a work gams no authority from 
the fact that it is the only available source of information If 
the reader is compelled to use it, he should first become 
acquainted with its shortcomings, and this is jiarticiilarly true of 
an inexperienced piqul who ma> easily be imposed upon by an 
appearance of learning 'I'lic only safe method is to make a 
preliminary study of the books winch bear on the sulijcct. 
'I'his may take time, but it will also save time by answering 
satisfactorily cjucstious like tliese ; Who gives the best brief 
account of the Crusades? Who explains most clcaily mcdireval 
village life? Where is the story of the sl.ive-trade told ’ Ubere is 
an impartial account of Reconstnn lion ? I’he thoroughness of 
the preliminary invcstig.'ition should depend upon the nature of 
the work uiulert.iken, but oven younger pii))ils should acquire the 
habit of asking for the best references on the tojncs which are 
assigneil to them. 'I'hc superfici.il and untrustworthy Instorual 
work owes its existence to a desire for information coupled 
with the naive crevluhty which secs no distinction between one 
book and another. 

The bewildering mulliphcalion of books has compelled the 
making of lists of titles of works upon diflerent subjects. 'I'hcse 
lists, or bibliographies, have themselves l>een so 
multiplied that lists of such lists, or bibliographies 
of bibliographies, have appeared. Well organized libraries are 
provided wiili the best bibliographical works. Some collections 
are particularly comprehensive. In 1890 the Boston Public 
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Librar)’ puWibhetl such a libt under the title A Catalogue of the 
Btbltogmphies of Special Subjects m the Boston Public Lthm>y. 
The University of the State of New V'ork inihlishetl in Novem- 
ber, 1S99, another entitled Sclectal Subject Bthliographtes, con- 
taining forty-two titles,' of liistorical bibliograpliies. The Library 
Journal recori-ls all new jmblications of this character. 

If the task undertaken does not c.ill lor such care in the 
sear< h for books, a single eompreheiibO e work, including wcll- 
classifieil list-s, will furnish the iiifonnalioii that is lei^uired. 'I'hc 
most useful of these is The Bf\t Booh\, 1 >) William Swan 
Sonnenscliem, and A Rcatlcr's Gutae. the same cdiloi."' 
Each of these works toinams the tides of about fiftv thoiis.ind 
volumes, and the) have been seiet ted witli imusii.d 1 are 'I'he 
second is intended to siipplemeiil the hist, bringing the list of 
jHiblic.ations down to 1S95, and .idding titles (limited in the 
first, but worth) of t urisideralion In both the editor has i har- 
acteii/ed m a line 01 two man) of the books, drawing upon his 
own personal knowledge of them oi Irom the opinions of 
scholars wliom he has lonsiilud 

'I'hcre are m.in) spe( id lists n|>on the whole fn Id of history' 
and tipon parts of it. Clinics Keiid il! Ad. nils’ Manual of 
JItsti’rical J.itf/at’ire^ liis long lx cn of seivice, 
Muiui hut Its mility IS now de< reasing, because its date 
prei hides tiic criticism of books pulilishcd during tlic Last twenty 
years. Moreorer, the pl.in of tin Manual ini[/lies that only 
works of established n piit.ition sho.ild be niiiitioiied. Isac h 
book IS brietly (riti( ised, reluMiig tlie siuddil in m.my cases of 
the need of hunting tlnongli reviews fw a < rilK.iI desi ription. 

In Mctho.ls of TcaJiuoj an. I Stuihin-y Jfi\l<>r\\ seiond 
edition (239 295 1, there is a f.nrly « omprehensu e list, c ineriy 

* Such hfiuhs .TS It Skin’s ^b intie! Je ftihtu'^rjhie gcnbralf. Pan', 

iSiyS, or J. Pi i/lmlili 's iMlitioUifLa ,a. itlii.,11 .itu 

how far this work may tic earned .Src also i,ariglojs, .( If , ttcriiheim, 
lahrhiich, lf/> ff 

* The .'frond xditton, j n'lh-hfrl in js here referred to. The 

first edition contained ouh Us-^iomlc' 

* ifaryer. iSSz; 31I ed. wiih lilies only of new tjooks, 18S9. 
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of works m the Englisli language, with a supplementary list 
(309-321), containing works “tlnefly French and German, or 
works published since the earlier li^t”^ Both give brief notes 
on the character and value of the books mentioned. In con- 
nection with each, there is a list of books for collateral reading 
m the elementary school. 'I'he same volnine includes a Select 
Bibltography cf Ecchsmstical , b> joiiii A Fwher. E. B. 

Andrews’ Institutes of Geuctal //isAi/j' * gives valuable biblio- 
graphiial information at the lie.id of ea<h chapter. There are 
useful lilts also in Henry Matson's Ilc/oeucts for Literary 
Workers! 

The student of American history finds the task of searching 
for books greatly facilitalcil by such a work as Chaiimiig and 
Hart’s Guide to Amcncan History^ '1 his in- For American 

clinics a carefully classihcd hililiography, not only Hlriory 
of books, but also ol other bibliographies and indexes In addi- 
tion It gives a list of gener.il readings arranged tojiically '1 he 
sei'ond pait of the book is ilcvotcd to .1 full tojiual study of 
American history with abundant rdcrenccs to the literature of 
each topic. 'I'he vvliole is so carelullv indcved that all the infor- 
mation It holds Is rendcied an essiblc without tctiioiis search. 
A. W. Hacheler's Ameihon Iltstorx by the Library Method^ 
furnishes references liy topics to about seventy works, perform- 
ing in an elementary way the seivite rendered b} the second 
part of the Guide, allliough theie is no description of the works 
referred to, so that the pu[)i! is not led to consider their relative 
value. Of similar aim is Is. E S]>arks’ Topual Reference 
Lists 111 Amcruan Ifisloi r, with inlrcxliictory lists m English 
Constilulunnil History,'' and John G. .Mien’s Topical Studies 


1 .SccDiul e'dition, llcatli, 1S95 fhe first edition, (hnn, 1SS3, con- 
tains the eailier of the t\\ o liibliogiaphies, |)p 10-65 A brirfei list by 
Professor Allen was published .»t the emi of his //utorY 7 opi,i for t/i^h 
ttihooh on,t Coltices, Heath, i.S.SS hisher's Bii<‘togr,ifhv .also pub- 
lished scparatelv bv [Ie.ith in i.S,Ss 

Poston, ''liver, Piirdetl & I o 1SS7 
’ C'liicago, .McCbirg lSi;a ‘ Poston, flinn t.S^b 

® PostCM, I,,ee & Shepard 1897. “ t oluinbiis, Smvlhe 1893. 
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in American History. * Several of the Itetler text books place 
at the heads of chapters or in appendices l)ibliogra|>hical notes 
and lists. Similar information is also afforded in the foot notes 
of more extended works. The ricliest store of such facts, par- 
ticularly upon the period prior to the adojition of the t’onslitii- 
tion, is found m Wiiisor’s Harraltvc and CntUal History of 
America. 

For English history as a whole the best bibliography is part 
two of Gardiner and Mullinger’s Enyhsh History for Students.- 
Fhe authorities ilescribed here are divided into Coii- 
®***“^* temporary, Non-t'onteniporai\, and Modern Writ- 
ers. In the introductory section tliere are brief statements about 
the principal collections of sources. 

In Lee’s Source Book if English Histoiy i i-fn ),* there is a 
list of Collections of Sourtcs arranged by FikkIis. For the 
history of England until 14.S5 a comprehensive bililiograpiiy 
has been preparei! by C harles Gross, and is entitled 7 '/ic 
Sources and Literatute of F.n;ftsli History * 'I'iiis ( ontaiiis 3,2,54 
titles, besides extensne appciuhees on such bibliograjilm al stili- 
jects as the re[)orts of the HisiorK.d M.uui.scrijits tfommission, 
a list of the titles of works in the Rolls hcncs. and Chronological 
Tables of the Principal Sonnes 

Among minor lusts on Engiisli history are W. F. .Mien’s 
Reader s Guide to F.n/^lish History^ and Mary E. Wilder’s 
English History by the Labor Jtof\ Method.* The latter is a 
took of lollies witii references, rather than a bibliographical 
work. It does not < lassify the tooks whn b arc mentioned. 

'i he satisfactory study of Euro|)e.an history is rendered some- 
what more difficult than the study of eitlier English or Ameri- 
can history by the obstacle of langiuige, for niaiiy of the most 
serv'iceable iKKiks are in French, German, or Italian. Witli 

t New Vurk, Macmillan, 1.^99. * London, New York, lloil 

* New York, Holt, ii/» 

* London and New York, Iasn(;nijns i<)oo Dr fbos* is also th<i 
author of A Biblitsi^of'hv «/ liritisk Aluniii/\it thstvry. //as-oorit IIii- 
tor teal Studies (laingmans), t.Sgy 

* IScMion, (hnti. 


» Uoston, Ixe k Shepard. 1897. 
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the better facilities now offared by all colleges for the study of 
the modern languages, these books are becoming more access- 
ible to teachers. Many of the best books on an- sorvpeaii 
cient history are transLueil, and this is to some History, 
extent true of books on other periods of European history. 

l^or Greek and Roman history there is a short serviceable 
list in /. 15 . Ma3or’s Guide io the dunce of Classical Books, 
NriO Supplement ( 1S79-1S96), pp 79-86.' A. L. Ancient 
(joodi nil’s Topics cn Greek History^ contains over History, 
one hundred titles, and W'. L. Htirdick’s I'opical Out- 
lines of Roman Jlnloiy* contains about twenty-five G. W. 
liotsford’s Jliitoiy of Gteece* gives (jip. 363-366) lists for the 
“Smallest,” a “Good.’’ and a “ Larger ” Jabrary, with jinces. 
W G Morey’s History of Rome^ pp. 345-353, rontains a 
classified list. 

'I’lieie IS no bibliography covering the whole period of French 
history. Mom id's Biblio^^iaphie de T Histoirc (/c/vir/ii.c'' bringing 
the sulijeet only to 17S9. No edition of this lias 
appeared since 1S8S, and therefoie it doi s not in- 
clude many recent important woiks, but its lists may be sup- 
plemented from those of Lavisse et Ramb.iiid, I/isiotre pen/rale' 
which arc particularly full for French history, and, for the years 
since 1S14. from tseignobos' J'olitual History of Em ope since 
1S14.* h'or German history, the most convenient work is 
DalilmannAN'ait/, Qnellenkunde der Deutschen Geschichte? 
Tins occasic.)n,illy adds to the title of the hook one or two refer- 
ences to critical articles. The literature of European history 
during the Ghristitin era, so far as it is not included in these 

* I omlon, Niilt iSg6 ^ New York, Macmillan. 189S. 

* ('liic.igo, .Scutt, Foiesnian & Co 1S97. 

* New York. M.icniill.iii iSiy) 

® New ^ nrk, Anier Hook C 0 1900 

® Pans There is aKo t^i Somccs Je I' dr Frame Par A. 
Franklin Paris, I'lrniin lli<U>i 1S77 

’ 12 viils. P.ans, \ini.in(l Colin 1S93-1900 

* New Yoik, Holt iSpo 

* The sixth edition appeared in 1894. Gottingen. Edited by 
Stcindorff 
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bpecial bibhogTaj)hies, is aiiet|udtttly ilescnbevl in I^avisse anti 
Rambaud. 

For nieilifeval history, there is a carefully made list of over 
two hundred titles in I). C Munro's Syllabus of Mcdutx'al 
Hisloty} There is also a shorter list m M. S. 
Getehell's Stuiiv of MeJueval Histoiy bv the 
Library MAhOild References chiefly to French and German 
works are given for the iicriod from 1600 to iScjo in H. Moise 
Stephens’ S\llabus of a Cou/se of JCighty-sr, eu Jictuies on 
Modem European Ihstoty^ 'Fhe ciKjclop.edias often furnish 
valualile references.* 

If bibliographies are not frecpientlv re\i'.ed, their lists must be 
supplemeiued b) cuiisiilimg the cuireiit hislorual retiews 'I he 
_ . EndiJi lintotual /iVi-cre, from i.SSf>, when it 

began public atn>n, until ii;uo, punted at llie (lose 
of eaeh <iuarlerly number a list of ttc ent books, c l.issifltd unde r 
such heads as General, Oriental, tiieck and Koinin, Medi.vsal 
and Modern, Krencii. (ierman. and l.nglish history. Hut euii 
without so formal a list, it is iiossible to find liie titles of the 
newer books in the list.s of renews Since iSp;. the Ameitidii 
Historual Raifu.’ has contained notices nr reviews, ot .ill note- 
worthy iiistiarical publications 'The Xaliou (New \’ork) .and 
yXe Z?A// ( Chicago ) Ii.ue clone tins work for a less restricted 
audience. The best Continent il re-Mews lor the student of 
history are the A'niie histot ujue. edited by (lahriel Monod, 
which first appeared in 1876, and the Ilutonsehc Eitsehnft, 
founded by Heinrich b\bel in 1859. 

After the student learns the titles of books, his lu xt c.ire 
should Ik: to obtain an authoritative estimate of their value 
This he can find by consulting critical articles in llie reviews 


* Revised edition Pfiiladefphia, I’niversit) of I’cniis) iv ania trjao 

* Hoslott, (hnn i.S<j7 

* .New \ork, Macmillan i8c/) 

* The annual volumes, sim c- 1S78. of the tte> Cenhii/ils- 

7 viss/)niJioft furnish .1 m-iily comidele lisi of .ill eiirreiii |)ublieation!i on 
history, 111 Istoks, nt,ig,irincs, and rejiorts 
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which arc published chiefly jo furnish such assistance. It is 
not wise to rely upon the estimates given in the ordinary news- 
paper review or even m many of the more distinctly critical 
literary journals, for they are often hastily and super- 
ficially thrown together In tlie reviews devoted to history 
will he found the opinion of schol.irs specially qualified to speak 
on each subject. It is possilde, by consulting more than one 
review, to control the judgment of one ciitic by comparing it 
with that of another. 'I'he te.iclier has not the time tp read 
many books and in this w.iy to keep abreast of the progress 
of histoncal siudies, but wiili a comparatively small expend- 
iture of time he can at<on)i>Iish jiraciic ally the same result by 
reading in one <jr two autliontatne reviews tbe descriptions of 
the new contnlnitions to knowledge. 

'i'he resources of a library are often greatly increased by the 
presence of stts of maga/mes and reviews which may contain 
liistoncal material. It is nut iiiuisual for works of History in 
serious importance to be fust published in maga- M***^®** 
ziiK'-s I'amihar illustrations of this fact are the Life of l^incoln 
by Nicolay and I lav, .Sloaiu’s J tfe rf A'lfo/ton, Wheeler’s Life 
(f Alexaii.fi , and John Mutlev’s I if of ( ronnoell. The same 
Is true of Knglish aiui lairoiieaii inaga/mes Fortunately the 
indexes that aie now piibhslud make all tiiis material easily 
ai'cessible to both teacher and juipil If the jiiipils do no other 
woik of a hibliogr.'iiiiiK al sort, they should he taught how’ to use 
J’oole’s JnJc’x} llie Annnal J.itfrory InLcxA or tlic Cumulatne 
huiexf Tliese rover the I'mghsh as w'cll as the .\incncan field 
of peiiotiical literature. I'ntil rei enily no similar publications 
facilitated the usc of ficrman or French maga/incs, although 
sometimes the maga/me itself furnished at an interval of years 
an index to its ow n c oiitents during the period. There appeared 
in 1897 the fust volume of tlic Biblioy;raphie tier ILeuischen 
Zeitschnftcn-Littciatnr, me hiding the titles of aitides published 
the previous year. In l‘'rancc in 1S98 a similar work was begun 

‘ Boston, Hoiichton “ New York, Publishers’ Weekly. 

• Clevela.iwl, Cumulative Imlex Co 
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with the title Rtperioire bibltograp/nque des pnncipales Revues 
franfaises. 

It is often desirable to interest the pupils in the more suc- 
cessful attempts to treat an historical subject in tlie form of the 
Historical Story. To aid m such work, there is a guide enti- 
Fictlon. p'lig Comprehensive Subject Index to Univer- 

sal Prose Fiction^ by Zella A. I)i\son, and a shorter list by W. F. 
Allen in Hall’s Methods, pp. 293-302. Quite as heliiful would 
be a similar index for poetry, since contemporary poetry lias 
often the value of an original source, and later poetical treat- 
ments are usually more serious attempts .it truthful interiiretation 
than the histoi ical no\ cl. 

With the rapid increase in local libraries, it is becoming more 
generally possible for teacluis to gi\e their pupils aderpiate 
Fonctlanaf mstniction in the scan li for and the pioper iisc of 
Llbrartca. books. The librarians also ha\e come to look upon 
themselves as a part of the great education.il forces of the tom 
munity and are reatly to <o-operate with the leai hers, 'I'lie 
Committee of the .National Mchuational .\ssot lation has urged 
that the librarians talk with the pupils upon matters jiertamiiig 
to their reading, that they issue bulleinis ujion subjects con- 
nected with the curre nt woik of the i lasses, and grant the 
pupils free access to the shehes.* 

It h.as become the practu e m sever.il States, notably in New 
York and Wisconsin, to send tra\<lliiig libr.irus to si bools and 
TmveUlne to tommuiiities wIik h are without tliein In ,\'ew 
Libraries. York, Regent se bools or any responsible organi/a- 
tionsmay have the use of a lollcction including from twenty-five 
to one hundred volumes, during the ac,ademic jear 'Ihe col- 
lections of one luindred liooks contain from sixteen to thirty 
volumes on biography and history together. It is the policy of 
the Stale labrary to cncoumge tommunities to provide for their 
own wants as .soon as jiossible. Inileed, it is strange that per- 
sons who are willing to be taxed to build suit.ihle buildings .are 
s.lovv to see the equally jiressing need of making the best use of 

i New York, Dodd 1897 Report of llie Committee, 8 1891^ 
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such a building by equipping it with the proper apparatus, of 
which books form as important a part as tlie appliances of physics 
or of chemistry. 

If the teacher lias the opportunity to select books for the 
school or town library, the work should be done with care, for 
such books are likely long to remain on the shelves, Gnldedor 
sometimes crowtling out altogether better books 
whicb in the first instance might as easily have been placed there. 
In order to aid the teacher in such work, (dianntng and Hart's 
GuUe gives Iisti on American hislor) for libraiics of different 
si/.es. Anotlier list is guen by Professor Channing in his 
Student's Ilistiiry of the L-mtul States. I'or Isnglish history, 
a list IS fiirnislied m Coman and 'K.cni\A\\'s Histo/ y 0/ Englajni. 

The following list includes books fioni every field of history. 
In making such a list, several things about each book have been 
taken into consideration its (|iialitRs as a piece of historical 
work, Its sue, its jirice. its iisefulnes', to both teacher and pupil 
as a source of information supplementary to the tevt-book, and 
the opinions m regard to its availability held by jiersons who 
have alti m[)tcd to piepare similar lists 'I'liis list may be 
siipplciiientcd from the bibhograjihies th.it ajipear at the head 
of c liapters twelve and following. If onlv a few books can be 
inirchased, special attention is called to the imiiortance of works 
maiked by a j;. 


GFNr RAI 

so. B Adams. European tfistoiy New York and I.oiidon, ^fac- 
nnllan 

O Droysen Allgemciner Iii'^lori'.clici Haiulatlas Oi, SFutzger, 
llistiiribcliur Schiil- \tlas Or R H Liabberton, Historical Allas. Bos- 
ton, Silvei, linidcll & Co 

E A Freeman General Sketch of Ivuropeaii History London, 
Macmillan New \ork. Holt 

H B Georno Gene.vlog1c.1l Tables New York and London Oxford 
Univeisiiy Pi css 

H. do B Gibbins History of Commerce in Kiirope. New York 
and London, Macmillan 

E ZiaviBse I’oliucal History of Luiope. New York and London, 
Longmans. 
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tBuaaell Sturgis, European Architecture. New York and London, 
Macmillan 

SWoodroww Wilson The State. Boston, Heath 
Anxient History, 

A J Church Stories of the East, from Herodotus London, 
Seeley. 

#W Cunningham Western Civilization in its Elohoihic Aspects 
Cambridge University I'ress New \ ork, Macmillan 

Q. Maspero Life in .\iictent Egypt and Assyria London, Chapman 
& Hall New Voik, Appleton 

Grttce — 

#Q W Botsford H istory of Greece New York and London, Mac- 
millan 

tW W Fowler City State of the Greeks and Romans London 
and New York, Macmillan 

A Holm History of (ireece 4 vols. London and New Yoik, 
Macmillan 

j,p.Mahaff/ Survey of Greek Civilization New York, Macmillan 
LtginJs aiul Ltttratux — 

Jo W Cox Tales of ,‘\nciont Greece London, Kogan Paul 

A. Lang, W Leaf, E Myers The Iliad of Homer London and 
New York. Macmillan 

G H Palmer The ddyssty Boston, Houghton 

Plutarch Many editions ,it various puces 

Thucydides, translated by B Jowett London and New ^'ork, Oxford 
University Press 
Atlas — 

H Kiepert Atlas Antiquus Sanborn 
Rome — 

5J B Bury Student's Roman Empire London, John Murray. 
New York, American Book Co 

W W Fowler Julius Caesar (Heroes of Nations.) London and 
New York, Putnam. 

# W. W How and H D Leigh History of Rome to the Death of 
Cxsar London and New York, Longmans 

J L Btrachan-Davidaon Cicero (Heroes of Nations ) I.ondon 
and New York, Putnam 

A. Tighe. The Roman Constitution (History Primer Series.) New 
York, American Book (,o 

MEni.«VM, (Gl NFRAI ). 

Jo B Adams Civilization duniig the Middle Ages New York, 
Scribner. London, D Nutt 
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C B Beazley Prince Henry the Navigator [for review of mediaeval 
ideas of geography] (Heroes of Nations ) London and New York, 
Putnam 

S James Bryce The Holy Koman Einpiie London and New York, 
Macmillan 

E Emerton Mediaeval Europe (800-1300) Boston, Ginn 
G P Fisher Histoiyuf the Christian Church New York, Scilbner 
London, Hodder & Stoughton. 

T. Hodgkin The Dynasty of Theodosius London and New York, 
Oxford University Pi ess 

T Hodgkm Theodoric. (Heroes of Nations ) New York and Lon- 
don, Putnam 

J C Moriaon St Bernard London, Macmillan 
A Sabatier Life of St Francis 

Soul ces — 

Chronicles of the Crusades London, Bell New York, Macmillan. 
Egmhard Life of Chailcmagne New York, American Book Co 
English Mediatval Institutions Penn Tr Kp 
Guernsey Jones Civilisation during the Middle Ages Chicago, 
Ainsworth 

Tales- — 

Thomas Bulfinch Age of ('hivalry Boston, Lee & Shepard 
H W liable Norse Stones New York, Dodd 

Modern (Gesiral) 

A H Johnson Europe in the Sixteenth Century London, Riving- 
ton New York, Maennllaii 

F Seebohm The PiotC'-tant Keiolution London and New York, 

Longmans 

S. R Gardiner The Thirty Veais War, London and New Yoik, 
Longmans 

A T. Mahon. The Influence of the Sea Power upon History 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co London, S Low 

tJ H Rose The Uevolutionary and Napoleonic Lia London, 
Cambridge University Press. New Yoik, Macmillan. 

tC Seignobos Political History of Europe since 1814 New York, 
Holt. 

Emopeaa F.xpauuou (tre also under England) — 

#C P Lucas Introduction to the Ilisioiical Geography of the 
British Colonies (includes other than English enterprises, ancient and 
modern) London and New Yoik Oxfoid University Press 

E J Payne Fairopcaii Colonies (brings the subject only to 1877). 
New York, Macmillan 


9 
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Medi^vai, and Mudekn 

England — 

Sources . — 

C W Colby Selections from the Sources of I nglish Histori 
London and New York, Longmans 

S £! K Kendall Source Hook of I'aiglish Histoiy London and 
New York, Macmillan 

Ctnerol Ilnto! us — 

S. B Gardiner Student's llistorj of hngland l.ondon and New 
York, Longmans 

SJ B. Green Short Historv of the L.nglisli I’eople* London, Mac- 
millan New Yolk, Anicncan Itook Co 

T W Higginson and Edward Chonning l.nghsh History for 
Americans New York and London, Longmans 

Special Potods — 

E A Freeman Short Histor) of the Norm in Coiniucst London 
and New York, Oxford L'niversity I'ress 

W Stubbs The Laily I’lantagenets. 1 oiidoii and New ^■olk, 

Longmans 

M Creighton Simon dc Montfort London and New Yoik, 
Ixnigmans 

M Creighton Age of Mi/nhetli I.ondon .tiid New York, 
Longmans 

SS B Gardiner 1 he Puritan keioliition London and New Yoik, 
Ixiiigmans 

Justin McCarthy The Lpoeh of Reform (iSjo-iS^o) 1 ontloii and 
New York, Longmans 

Soital and Iiutuetn.il — 

W J Ashley Lconoinie History {For mature slinleius ) I ondoii, 
Longmans New York, Putnam 

JW Cunningham and E A McArthur Outlims of 1 nglisli Indus- 
trial History f.lcmenlary London, Camhridge Uniieisity Press New 
Yoik, Maetiiillaii 

ConsUlultoii — 

Walter Bagehot The Liiglish Constitution London, Kigan Paul. 
New York, A[>plelon 

H St C redden Constitntional History I ondoii, Simpkins, 
Boston, Ginn Brief hut exeeedinglj useful compendium 

SJesse Macy The English Constitution New York and London, 
Maemillan. 


t There is a more expensive edition, illustrated, in 4 volumes. '1 he 
illustrations in Gardiner are erpiallj iiistruetivc so far as they go 
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Colonus {sac also umlcr I^uroliean Exfiansioii) — 

H Egerton Short History of Hritish Colonial Policy London, 
Methuen. New York, New Amsleid.Tm Hook Co 

9 J E Seeley The Expansion of England London and New York, 
Macmillan 

J G. Bourmot Canada London and New \'oik, Putnam 
W W Hunter .Shoit Jlistory of the Indian Peoples l.ondon and 
New York, Oxford University Pievs. 

Edward Jenks '1 he Australasian Colonies London, Cambridge 
Unnersity I’less New Yoik, Macmillan 
Adas — 

Its E Gardiner School Atlas of English History London and 
New York, Longmans 

I'laiHi — 

SG B Adams Growth of the French Nation London and New 
Yoik, Mai millaii 

G W Kitchm. The History of France. 3 vols London and New 
Yoik, Oxfoid Uiiivcisity Press 

J B Perkins Kiclitlicu (Heroes of Nations ) London and New 
Yoik, 1 ’iitii.im 

#E J Liowell Eve of the Fiench Kevotntion Ifoston, Uouglitoii 
Thomas Carlyle The I'iciicli Kctolution 2 vols l.ondon, Chap- 
man & Hall Various edilions 

SMrs S E Gardiner Tlu Fremh Revolution London and New 
\'ork, l.onginans 

Germany (see litUi undei Mdhnal and Mo tern Iltdcy) — 

IIJ KOstlin Life of l.uther london and New Yoik, Longmans. 
Herbert Tuttle 1 1 istoi y of Prussia 4 vols Poston, HougliUin 
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t { Hart’s Source Book (Macmillan) covers the same ground briefly 
ill a more elementary way 
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Hinsdale, B A Pages 67-137 in How to Teach anil Study Ilistorv 
New ^ ork, Apjileton 

Mace, W H Pages 1-76 in Method 111 Histoiy Hoston, Gum 

Teachers are often urged to dull tlieir pupils on the as 
if these were stiff, tnecliaiiieal things, easily to be distinguished 
Whatls* onuses or consequences, in other woids, 

Fact? meanings which this or that writer de- 

clares lie has found in them I'acts are a eurious compound, 
made up of relations that ate terj simple, like an meident 
and the time and place of its otcurreiue, and of moie subtle 
relations through which the iiKideiit bet omes a jiarl of some 
great tendency in liuman affairs, or maiks a stage 111 tlie de- 
velopment of an iiistitulion, or e\en points to a t risis in the 
structure of society itself. It is a f i< t that a battle was fought 
at Lexington, Massachusetts. Aim! 19, 1775. 1 lie tlate aiul 

the place are simple relations wlmh show lhat the incidents 
occurred at a particular time and in a jiartu ular locality tluring 
the troubles at Poston. It is also a fact that tins figlil was the 
beginning of the Revolutionary \\ ar , that it was one of the first 
acts of resistance to arbitrary rule wlmh was to open a wlioic 
period of levoliition. not only on tins continent but also in 
Europe, a pciiod tliat was not to end until North and Sauth 
America were tcuitrollid by mdcjieiulent lejuiblies and the old 
rolomal system bail been hopelessly destroyed. These relations 
are less obvious, but they aie <]mle as tiuly jiart of the reality of 
the battle as are the tune, the place, and the sepaiate incidents. 
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If the teacher emphasizes only the simpler relations, his 
woik resembles that of the annalist. In dealing with young 
pupils he must, of coiiise. be content with this. And yet only 
when he is able to interpiet an event as part of a process of 
development, whether of an institution or of national life, or 
of the structuie of society, is he leading his pupils into the 
historical attitude of mind, and teaching tliem history 

For these reasons it is apjjarent that it is one of the teacher's 
most serious tasks not meiely to select those incidents which 
are instructive, but also to bring out those relations selection ol 
of each incident which gi\c to it its deeper sig- facts, 
nificance ' This selet tion is goterned liy the maturity of the 
jiiipil and by the nature of the relations themselves It will 
be advisable to discuss here only the considerations which 
arise from the nature of the relations, leating to the description 
of the different jiarts of the coiiise of study the question of 
adafrtmg the selection to the capacity of the piquls. 

These relations will be treated somewhat in the order of 
their tonqileMty. As alieady reni.uked. the simplest are those 
of time and place, that is, of ( hronologv and geography. 

The selection of dates which ptqnls aie to remember is made 
needlessly diffu ult by many text-book writers, who sprinkle 
their pages with dates, jicssibly because of a futile lose of e.v 
actness. IVliat is tlie teaciier to do, coiifiontcd by such a 


' I’rtifcssor Mace s.ays “'I'lieie .ire few leaclicrs wlio have imt felt 
the |)ressii)g need cf selecting from the v.ist anirsiinl of m.atter to be 
found in t( St hooks ,nnd hbrarics that paiticular portion having the 
highest historical signifitance The sin.dl anioiint of time devoted to 
h istury, compared with the \.ast extent of the field, makes the queslion 
of selection and emphasis a rcalK ‘piactie.al’ question” Melhoil, 65 
As was remarked 111 another ]>lKe, ^))enccr’s pnncipal objection to 
history as commonly taught vxas that the f icls were imoigani/ed and 
theicfure wilhiml v.diic. Di JImsdale leniaiKs “ J’oo much stress 
cannot be placid on organization as essential U. leal knowledge P>ut, 
further, it is as necessary to its leteiilion as to its acquireiTient . 
Individual events compose a sines of events, but to understand events 
singly, It IS as iiecessary to have a knowledge of the senes as it is to 
have a knowledge of the individual facts in order to understand the 
series ” T 69 
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passage as this ; “ The struggle was continued in 523 and 524 
with little success. But in 532 the war was begun again, ami 
ended in 534 with the extinction of the Burgundian 
kingdom”? This may be an extreme case, but 
It reveals an evil more obscurely prevalent in many text-books. 
Fortunately it is becoming the custom of text-book makers to 
accompany the narrativ'C with a list of dates which the pupils 
are to commit to memory. 

It is the mam purpose of a date to keep an event in position 
while it is being examined ami its relations are being discovered. 
Talaeof performance of such a function is exceedingly 

useful even to the more mature student. If the 
same thing happens over a wide field, a ])rcsumption is created 
that there is some general movement m jirogress, and the 
student is stimulated to further iiiquiiy. 'The rise of the towns 
in France is an example of this. Furlheimore, if one compares 
the development of Fienoli and I'.iiglish institutions, one dis- 
covers something m the history of each which gives significance 
to the history of tlie other Tiie devclo|iment of Parliament 
and the fortunes of the States General illustrate this Similarly 
instructive coincidences show events of another sort to be char- 
acteristic of a period, rather than isolated acts Protestant 
writers might have wasted less energy in denoiim ing Louis XIV. 
for the decree of 1681, permitting Huguenot childien to 
renounce the religion of their parents, had these writers re- 
membered the petition of the House of Commons 111 1621, 
“That the children of popish recusants or such whose wives 
are popish recusants be brought up . . . with protestant school- 
masters and teachers, who may sow m their tender years the 
seeds of true religion * 

In many cases as soon as the real nature of an event is 
understood its d ite ceases to be of importamc The incident 
has been so tied into tlie whole by the chain of its causes and 
its consequences that it can no longer be wrenclied out of 


^ Prothero, StatuUs and Cimstiluhmal Documents, 309 
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position. Children rarely reach this stage in the study of any 
but the most familiar portions of their own national history. 
They are not likely to put the Civil War before the Declaration 
of Independence, but they often fall into the error of a few 
centuries in trying to remember almost equally important inci- 
dents m the history of Europe Some dates must consequently 
be associated with occurrences so that the whole body of 
knowledge may not collapse and become a confused mass of 
meaningless names and patches of incidents. 

Dates that are famous should be remembered because they 
arc famous The Frenchman has as miu h reason to be 
shocked at Ignorance of the meaning of July 14 as Dates to be 
we of July 4 In choosing other d.ates those remembered, 
should be selected which mark the inoit significant event in 
some movement, and in relation to which the other events 
naturally fall into line as either before or after For example, 
most of the incidents of the early Cei manic invasions may be 
grouped about Alarm’s ca,pture of Rome in 410 ‘ Later m the 
history of Europe, when the modern jieoples begin to appear 
and their development becomes more individual, it is well to 
keep the several chronological series interwoven, not leaving 
this to the result of chance references There are periods, like 
that of the Hunched Years War or the Napoleonic era, when it 
IS unnecessary so far as France and Fngland are concerned, 
because a hard fate bound the two peoples together in a stnigglc 
ever memorable. 

Geography brings out other relations of nearly every historical 

incident, some of them as simple as its chronology, others more 

complex Geography has sometimes been called 

^ ® ^ Geography, 

the two eyes of histoiy. It is significant that these 

subjects are grouped together in the German programmes. 

Many parts of geography could be better comprehended if they 

were explained in connection with those historical events to 

' It is vrell also to make a distinction lietween dates which should be 
rememlscrcd until the woik of a single exercise is completed and those 
tahich should never be forgotten 
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which they have given rise. The converse of this is true : 
history should be brought down to earth and kept there. 

It IS not enough to require the pupils to locate the position 
of events on the map, nor is this always instructive, for the map 
Hiitorical itself subject to change, and often a modern map 
Karnes. would seriously mislead any one who was studying 

incidents that took place a hundred years ago. Political names 
come and go , even the conngiiration of the land is moiiified by 
time. Italy, which we now use as the name of one of the great 
states of Europe, not long ago was, as Mettermch dctlared, 
merely “ a geograpliical expression” But misiindeistandmg is 
less likely to arise in the use of this name than m one like 
France ' 'I’he pupil who carries into the study of medueval 
France his notion of modern Fr.mce will lie confused at every 
turn He may fortunately discover that feudal I'r.im e did not 
cover more than two-thirds the territor) mi hided in the modern 
state 'I'he confusion does not end here, for not until compara- 
tively late was the name Franee applied even to the grouj) of 
fiefs which were held by the French king. France was merely 
the royal domain, based on the old duchy of ]• ranee which the 
first Capetian had held before he was crowned In this case 
there are three uses of the name, only one of which is strictly 
historical, one of the others being a modern territorial name and 
the third a coinement designation for the lands over which the 
king wa.s siueram. As the king incorporated tlie fiefs of Ins 
vassals in the domain, the lii-.ton<al name grew moie compre- 
hensive, until It became identn.al with what fir i onvcmcnce is 
called feudal France. That, too, after centuries of struggle 
became practically the same territory that we now mean by 
France. The name Eonisiaiia in American history illustrates 
the same point. 

For these reasons it w necessary for the pupil to study his- 
torical maps even if he is to do no more than jiroperly to locate 
events. Historical geography may also serve a higher purpose 
than this . it affords the opportunity to study many of the more 

* P'reeman, Histoncal Geography of Europe, 1:5, 147. 
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complex reldtions of an e\ent, it unfolds before the eye the 
growth of states and nations from period to period, and in 
doing this leveals the causes or the results of many HUtorleal 
a desperate struggle. Without its details the his- G^owapliy. 
tory of Eiiroiie, and, to a less degree, the history of America 
also, is unintelligible Much of it is too complex for any but 
the college student, and yet some of its more salient facts are 
within tile grasp of even comparatively young pupils If these 
are judiciously put forward, the pupil must become in conse- 
quence more deeply interested m geography, leaving out of 
account the results in his comprehension of history. For 
example, it is easy to bound France in every other direction 
save on the north and cast Here on both sides of the Rhine 
conflicts have raged for nearly two thousand years, and yet the 
Europeans who have dwelt on the cast and those who have dwelt 
on the west have not succeeded in drawing a permanent frontier 
line. Augustus tried to push the borders of the empire into 
Germany and lost his legions in the Teutoburg forest ; Louis 
XIV. reached the Rliine by the seuure of ,\lsace ; Napoleon 
boldly crossed it and included in his empire all the western 
share, only to be driven back humiliated ; and m 1870 the 
Third Napoleon lost even the hold the Bourbons had won. 

Historical events have been deejily affected by geographical 
facts. In the case of the northeastern frontier of France it 
has been the lack of a natui.al frontier that has Effects o( 
caused nearly all the sti ife. Tlic French reached Situation, 
the Alps and the Pyrenees almost without fighting. The ocean 
compelled the successors of Henry Plantagenet to retreat from 
his magnificent domain in western France. Indeed the English 
Channel has been the dominant fact in the history of England. 
Though It may have loosened the hold of its kings upon their 
Continental lands, it protected England in later centuries from 
feeling the strain of many a European conflict, so that she 
could concentrate her energies in a way permitted to no other 
kingdom upon the achievement of sea power. Holland was as 
strong as England in the seventeenth century, but Holland was 
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overrun by Louis XIV., anti in the next century by the Revo- 
lutionary armies. Their position on the southwest peninsula of 
Europe gave Spain and Portugal the buiden and the glory of 
the discoveries. 

Climate as well as situation have counted for much in the 
history of peoples. It is the man of the temperate zone wlio 
holds the earth within his grasji, and wlio is exploit- 
ing It for his own advantage, while the less vigorous 
natives of the tropics struggle vainly to retain a barbarous and 
lazy freedom. It is the fact of climate that has lendered the 
assimilation of tropical bands by great self-governing peoples an 
impossibility. 'I’hese are a few examples of the many ways in 
which the destiny of men has been affected by the geographical 
conditions w'hich surround them 

In what has been saul about historical geography two kinds 
of maps have been referred to, — one the contemporaiy map of 
Coatempo- the other the historical map. which shows 

nryMtps pu; extent of that land at the pai tic ular period for 
the moment under resicvv. There is a third mai) which should 
also be used, although its use is restricted to limes of discovery, 
exploration, and conquest This map is based on the knowl- 
edge the people of the period had of the iilaccs they wcie seek- 
ing to reach. The voyage of tfolmnbus bet omes intelligible 
only after a glance at Tos< anelh’s map or nehaim’s globe d'he 
early history of America can be better understood if the student 
examines maps which embody the explorer’s ideas of the size 
and shape of the lands that lay behind the frontier settleincnls 
When a fact is dated or located, little has been done to de- 
scribe or characterize it, but if it be grouped with others in a 
Cleaning ot period like the Age of rcncles, the Renaissance, 

the Revolutionary Era, its significance is made more 
apparent. Any period owes its name and its limits to the pe- 
culiar significance of its events. 'I’he effort to divide history 
into periods is therefore a natural consequence of a thoughtful 
study of It American history used to be little more than the 
four national and the three or four colonial wars. Such history 
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was hardly better than none. It was an immense gain when 
men began to analyze the development of America and to devise 
terms which would adequately describe or suggest its different 
stages. 

']’he effort to divide history into periods is not free from cer- 
tain dangers. It encourages the idea that great processes have 

a sudden beginning and come to an end with equal 

11 ° T 1 1 3 1 1 Daneew- 

suddenness. It has led to such common-place 

eirors as that the Renaissance began in 1453 and was caused 
by the fall of Constantino[)le. Even our calendar distoits cer- 
tain parts of the past. The unity in the development of the 
Roman power has been broken by it, and the illusion is created 
that the reign of Augustus, when all the world was at peace, is 
the goal and fitting conclusion of the stoiy of ancient life. 
Until recently the history of the Empire was altogether neglected 
in the scliools This was also partly because ancient Instory 
was regarded as suiiplemcntary to the study of tlie Gieek and 
Roman writers. 

Tlie name of a period is sometimes a criticism. After one is 
accustomed to think of tlie years from the downfall of Cliarle- 
inagne’s enipne to tlic twelfth century as the Dark Ages, or to 
extend this term so as to cover the whole mediaLcal period, 
there is a subtle iircjudice against everything that occurs during 
that time. Many ]reisons feel the need of no more definite 
knowledge in regard to it. They spread over it the mantle of 
their eonteinjrt and aie satisfied .And yet hidden away in this 
period were the beginnings of modern states, the development 
of great institutions like the papacy , heie tlie modern tongues 
first became articulate, and tlie fust work was done on the new 
literatures Here also the foundations were laid of nearly every- 
thing of which the succeeding centuries may boast themseU’es. 

The name of a period may also lead to a one-sided treatment 
of the events. Tliere is some danger tliat the term Reform,a- 
tion may cause many things between 1517 and 1598 Limitation o( 
to be forgotten because they do not seem to throw Perioda. 
any light on the reform movement. 'I'he Renaissance is also 
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likely to be treated as if it were simply an introduction to the 
Reformation. Moreover, there is a measure of partisan argu- 
ment in the term itself as it is generally emjiloyed. It is a 
Protestant system of gionpmg. The other party might jirefer 
to call it the period of the I’lotestant Revolution or e\en of the 
Protestant schism. 

If the division into periods be imhaiipily made, it leads to 
serious misconception It has already been evplained that the 
Mjjconcep- of Fourth Monarchy blinded the nicdiie- 

tions. writers to the profound differences between the 

Middle Ages and the days of the earlier Roman Fininrc Men 
create for themselves in this way a medium of a high refrarting 
power through which they study affaiis. until a sudden change 
sweeps away the obstacle, and theyaie astonished at the soil of 
world they ha\e been ignorantly ga/ing at all the while '1 he 
Jacobins of the French Rerolution felt the tiiilh of this, and 
sought to take advantage of it. They hated the yiast, and, to 
weaken its hold upon the minds of the peojile, llu y attempted 
to substitute for the old calendar and its holy days a new calen- 
dar, all the associations of which shouhl be with the Rmolution 
and w ith the world of nature. 

The shortest periods into which history i-, nsiially dnided are 
the administration, the reign, or the minisiiy. Sui.h divisions 
are simply for the sake of <on\emence It is rare 
that the beginning of a reign or of an administration 
forms a real epoch in human experience. In the case of a 
Charlemagne, a Cromwell, or a Najioleon, this may be true, but 
even in such cases the events which g.ive these men their 
matchless opportunities liad their beginnings yc.irs Lelofe the 
men came forward. 

If these considerations be sound, it must be concluded that 
the division of history into periods is simply a convenient means 
Prladide* of of setting facts more cleaily in relation to the 
UtIsIob. events which best explain them. The result should 
not be a rigid mould into whu h facts of all sorts should be 
thrust. One scheme of periods may he rejected for another if 


Brief Periods. 
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by so doing a particular aspect of affairs is brought into more 
striking relief In studying American industrial history one 
would not use the same periodization which would facilitate the 
understanding of our political development, although industrial 
conditions and politics constantly affect one another, and should 
not be treated as if they belonged to wholly different worlds. 

There is another set of relations which events possess, not 
altogether distinct from tliose which have just been analyzed, 
but often of a more speci.il c haracter, belonging to the growth 
of an institution or to a change in the position of some social 
class. 

Frequently events have a local and temporary cause or mean- 
ing and at the same time, probably without the chief actors ever 
suspecting it, belong to a jirocess which is gradually Growthof 
bringing about a radical transformation of things. tnstitnUon*. 
Sometimes it seems that institutions have a sort of distinctive 
life and impulse, and that men are moved hither and thither like 
puppets in the show. 'I'he growth of the old French monarchy 
illustrates this. There is a regularity and a symmetry about its 
development which makes a liigli appeal to the scientific spirit 
in historical thinking The beginnings of feudalism offer an- 
other instance, tt'licn the Carolingian monarclis began to make 
grants of immunity from the juriMliction of llieir own officers, 
they were not aware that they were pushing forward the reor- 
ganization of western Kurope on the basis of local sovereignty. 
Each act of theirs doubtless had its local and temporary excuse, 
but combined with others of the same soit, brought about a 
radical change in the stnu ture of political society. 

It IS also illustrated again and again in the history of the 
English Parliament. The provision in Magna Charta that the 
“ greater barons” shall receive a personal summons in English 
to the council, while the “ lesser barons ” shall History* 
be summoned through the sheriff, seemingly a provision sug- 
gested by convenience and of little consequence, in reality 
indicates the line of cleavage hetw'een the first and the second 
which was in the fourteenth century to separate them more 
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distinctly leaving the greater barons in the House of Lords 
and tlie lesser barons in the House of Commons, and whiL'i 
was also to preient the growth of an estate of nobility 
like that in France. The fact that George I. could not talk 
English, and so did not choose to pieside over the Cabinet, 
lb from one point of view an amusing bit of gossip, fioin 
another an imiiortant fact in the de\elo])inent of the prime 
minister’s present function. 

In American liistoi v the earlier writers did not give sufficient 
attention to the beginnings of party machinery, because they 
In American undeistand that all these facts taken to- 

History. gether revealed the grovsih of a customary govern- 
ment or constitution which iii it-, piactical effects radically 
modified the written constitution 

There is a possibility of misconception in the \cry notion of 
development It is natural foi .Xmeneaiis to assume the ultimate 

triumph of democrai y as the goal toward which all 
The Goal. , ‘ , 

political institutions aie turning, and to determine 

the maturity of a partnular system by its apparent distance 
from tins goal. Such an assumption is too complacent. 'I'lic 
men of Bismarck’s faith al>o make assumptions, and with equal 
right. Until some law of institutional development is discov- 
ered, the teacher must be content to trace the path by which any 
nation’s present has been reached, and to avoid generalizing 
one people’s experience into a rule of univcisal ap])lication.‘ 


' Professor Mare would give miirh greater ein])li,isis lo tlie growlli of 
inslitutions as the fuiKlmicut.iI f.iet of history ahmil whu h ,ill other 
facts should be grouped or whuh should serve as the principle of organ- 
ization in the attempt to present the facts The tcaiher, he savs, needs 
a standard by which he may ch lcrmine tht relative v.ilue of facts Ife 
coiitinuts “This standard must not he an accidental one . but must 
be one derived from the very essence of hislort itself, fiom the relations 
that exist between its facts and its oiganizing prnuiple Since the 
events of histoiy express the growth of insnumonal life in dilTerent 
degrees, it must follow th.il they have historual value in proportion to 
their content. \Vc may safely set up the giovvth of inslitnlional life as 
the standard for making this test of historual value To state the 
pniiciple somewhat more formally, tt may he said that that event. 
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Akin to the development of institutions is the transformation 
of industrial life. The facts that belong to this aspect of affairs 
should not be less interesting than war and politics, industrial 
for they occupy man’s attention even moie con- Development 
stantly An attack has been made upon the “drum and 
trumpet” method of teaching history, with the result tliat the 
text-books insert a fullei account of the economic life of nations. 
Some would even go so far as to make industrial development 
the theme about which historical details should be organized. 
According to them, the story of wars, of the rise and fall of 
dynasties, should be treated only m so far as these illustrate the 
growth of the people's acti\ ities 'I he question at once presses 
for answer. Can as iniudi human interest lie i^ut into such his- 
toiical treatment as is characteristic of the older methoeP 'I'he 
details of the change from domestic industry to the factory 
system will set only a rare imagination aglow Pujuls ran be 
convinced of its importance, but they will not become excited 
over It. Were these changes bound up in the career of a 
Cromwell or a Naiioleon, they would shine by a reflected light. 
Nevertheless, it is desirable that some attcinjit should be made 
to reorganize iustoiical facts in accordance w ith this aspect of 
events, although it is possible that a less industrial age may 
regard with disdain the siijireme importance which this gener- 
ation attaches to economic f.icts, and may ask if the historical 
process has no deeper lenlial purpose than the organization of 
gainful industiy and the exploitation of the earth’s natural 
resources 

Even if our school histones are not to be rewritten from the 


scries, or period lias the liighest historuaf value which reveals most fully 
the people’s institutional thought or feeling. Such a fact takes highest 
rank.” Pp fiy-CkS. Dr. Hinsdale agrees, in genei al, with this position, 
but adds the warning ‘‘that the logical element in history must not be 
suffered to override tbe fact element Some one observes that ‘a 
child has a licalthy appetite for facts , he likes action and storv ; ’ the 
child should therefore be sHit.ibly served with facts, action, and story 
while he cr.r\es them, postponing theorizing until the time comes for 
theories.” Pp 73-74. 
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economic point of view, they must hencefortli not ignore the 
economic interpretation of historical facts. Many a time a 
Economic In- simple achievement m the development of industry 
terpretatlan. shaken the world with revolutions mightier even 
than the deeds of a Cromwell or a Na])oleon. The cotton gin 
fastened slavery on the Soutli and made the Civil War inevitable. 
The spinniiig-jenny and the power loom and the locomotive 
transformed the conditions of modem life, created great cities, in 
England made the democratic reorganuation of the government 
a necessity, and in America filled with a stiong national spirit 
the expanding North, which moved freely east .and west acioss 
State frontiers. Furthermore, who shall name a conqueror 
greater than the unknown reformers of mcdiatval agriculture, 
w'ho taught “ two blades of grass to grow where one grew 
before ’’? 

In selecting Ins facts or in ])uttiiig the emphasis on tins or 
that aspect of them, the teacher should never allow a precon- 
ceived notion of what history is to close Ins eves to the inex- 
haustible variety of historical |)hcnomena and dull the cuiiosity 
which should lead him to explore in every diieciion. 

Furthermore, m all these attcnijits at the organ i/.ation of 
details, the chronological order should be treated as a sort of 
clearing-house where the different sorts of fac i m.iy settle up 
their claims of cause and effect with each other. In this way 
the rich content that history offers may not shrink away within 
the limits of some one narrow interest winch the particular 
teacher or text-book maker lakes to be the sum of life. 
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Martin, Mrs A. C What shall we Attempt in the Llemeiitary 
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Middle Stales and Mar\Und, Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, Proceedings, particularly those for i8()4, 189(1, 1897, 1S98. 

New Kngland History Teachers’ Association, Report No i,pp 11-43, 
No 3, pp 37-49 

New Rngland Association of Colleges and Picparatory Schools, report 
of 1895 meeting, in Sctiooi. Ri-VILW, III 4S0 ff 

Rice, Emily J History 111 t oiiimoii Schools Ktiiu A honal 
Ri v 11 u , \ II 160 If 

Seijcnoboa, C In Appendix I in l.aiiglois and Scigiiolios Intro- 
duction 

Thompson, ArmaB Suggestion to Teachers, in C h.innmg’s .Student’s 
Histors of ilie Uniteil st.itcs, 2<)-3'^ 

West, W M Th e Pill pose aiul Scope of Histoij 111 the High School 
Report of National TAlucational \ssociaiion for iSyo, pp (14S If 

Thk giowmg interest in the sttuiy of liistoi v m tlie schools 
has letl to a more careful examination of tire prohlem of methoil. 
Value of H not true that t!\H inohlein was nevci mtelli- 

Method. gentlt analtzcdipnor toitlie last ten or fifteen years.* 
The deadening manner m wTiich Mstoiy was often taught aroused 
voices of protest, although few took llie Iroulile to listen, 'riiere 
were teachcis so fitted by aptitude and Iry reading to interest 
others in history, lliat they had little to learn fiom a more for- 
mal study of metliods, just as there were liistonans before the 
days of die modern histoiical school. Does any one regret that 
Herodotus was not trained in a Herman seminary? IJiit the in- 
.stinct that leads the highly endowed straight tow ards tlic goal 
IS so rare tliat the need of a thoughtful considcratirjii of the 
problem of teaching cannot be ignored Undouiitedly the 
progress th.it lias been made in the study of the methods of 
teaclmig oilier subjects has contributed many suggestions toward 
the sciiution of this more special problem. 

If the t'oursc of study be continued for eight years, there must 
be acoiist.mt adjustment of the method of leaching to the grow- 


* See especially a paper bv Mrs A ( M,irliii bcfoie the National 
Educational Association in 1S74 Report for 1874, 271 ff Also .an 
article by Celeste K Push in N'ai ionai. Jocknm ok Kiuicaiion, V 289. 
Here the author mentions nearly every method of adding efieclivcness to 
teaching which is referred to in the l'ef<ott of the A'eiv hit^htitd Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Prefaratoi y Schools for 1895. 
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ing knowledge and capacity of the pupils. There is a natuial 
pause at the close of the elementary school, for after that time 
about eighty-five per cent of the pupils no longer in Relation to 
attend school. 'I'his does not mean that a radical 
change in the way of dealing with the subject must take place 
here, although some things may be accomplished subsequently 
which cannot be done in the elementary school. If llie teacher 
keejis carefully in mind what should be attained by the close 
of this period of school life, he will more readily determine what 
modifications the general methods of teaching history must 
undergo m order that they may fit the conditions of eitlier ele- 
mentary or secondary school. 

When the piqiils leave the elementary school, they should have 

had at least two years of formal instruction ni history on the 

basis of a text-book. If the scheme suggested m ^ 

Resnlt of 

the chapter on the Trogramme be followed, there Eiemenury 
might be another year or two of such work, simpli- 
fied, and emphasizing the biographical or picturesque side of 
events. The pupils should also have been taught the Use of 
books other than the text-book in their snpjilcmentary reading. 
As they have had careful instruction in cxjircssing thcir thoughts 
or their knowledge lu short themes or papers, this jrower should 
have been brought .as early as possible to the sen ice of their 
historical work. They aie too young to show much keenness 
111 com[)arison, analysis, and gcnciahzation, but a beginning 
of such effoits should be made, if the teacher can guard 
against a superficial bi ightncss, manifested by a fondness for 
the parrot-like repetition of jihiascs and foimulm, under the 
mistaken impicssion lh.it this is reflection. The use of topics 
should not be luisbed too far with such pupils, who liave so 
little critical independence' These considerations may serve 
to modify the general methods foi the formal teaching of 
history m the elementary school.* 

A well-prepared teacher is the most fundatnent.il condition 
of good teaching. No variety of ingenious devices can make 

IR G lluluig in Euucai loNAi, Rrvir.w, VIII 45,46. 
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up for a lack of natural capacity and of adequate training. It 
would be unwise to assert that training cannot be obtained out- 
Freparatlon of Side the walls of colleges or universities, but it is still 
the Teacher, niore foolish to regard as unnecessary such long- 
continued and carefully directed preparation. If it cannot be 
had, the teacher must make good the loss by a judicious course 
of self-instruction. Every observer of American education 
notes with astonishment the lack among the teachers of any 
special training to deal with this subject. “It is still not very 
unusual to find that history is taught, if such a word is appro- 
priate, by those who have made no preparation, and tliat classes 
are sometimes managed — we hesitate to say instructed — by 
persons who do not profess cither to be jirepared or to take in- 
terest in the subject ’ This is not surprising wlien it is remem- 
beied that until recently colleges of standing in the educational 
world distributed liistory among the professors whose hours of 
teaching were not already overcrowded One who examines 
the French or the Gernnin system of prcp.inng teachers can see 
what America must still accomiilish before the work of instruc- 
tion IS effectively performed. 

There are at least four qualifications which every teacher 
should endeavour to win : first, sufficient knowledge , second, 

some practice in using historical evidence ; third, 
QuallflcatloM. ^ j , , 

fair-mindedness and a wholesome sjuiit in present- 
ing facts ; fourth, skill m narration and in develojiing the pupil’s 
knowledge by questions, and practical .ability m directing the 
work of the class. 

The teacher’s knowledge should have the right qu.dity ; it 
should be sure and intelligent, rather than voluminous anil 
encyclopx'dic. One who is able to interiiret a part 
of the field of history is fitted to approach any 
other part and to understand it 'I'he incidents are not the 
same, but they all belong to the same great human experience, 
'fhere arc only a few ways in which they have left traces or 

* Study of History in Schools, 1 1 -j. i yy 
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records of themselves, and the rules for the criticism or inter- 
pretation of these sources of information do not vary, although 
unusual skill is often required in applying them. The teacher 
must get far enough below the dry surface of affairs, the brief 
description in the text-book, to feel the deep currents of life, 
social, religious, or political, which give significance to names and 
dates If he has in this way comprehended the anti-slavery 
struggle in the United States, or the controversy of the colonies 
with England over arbitral y government, or the development of 
the English jiarliainentary democracy, or the mediseval conflict 
between the papacy and the empire, the flavour of this knowl- 
edge will enrich his reflections upon every period which he 
undertakes to discuss. It will be recalled that Niebuhr thought 
the true histiinan must himself have passed through great events 
in order proiieily to interpret the history of a people. If this 
be true, certainly the teacher must at least have become inti- 
mately acquainted with some critical period of history, that he 
may from the solid ground of that knowledge start out to 
explore more hurriedly other parts of the field. With this 
intimate acquaintance will come the historical attitude of 
mind, the inclination to reflect upon the causes of events in 
a large way, to compare different historical civilisations with 
one another The mind will also be freed from the subtle 
assumiition that only the social organization of to-day, with 
Its traditions and ideals, its laws and customs, is real, and that 
the past IS merely a senes of pictured fancies. 

How lb such knowledge to be gained? Possibly the teacher 
may have taken in a perfunctory fashion one or two courses 111 
history at college, or not even that. It is best to 
select some periotl which possesses great natural instruction, 
interest, when human foices of all sorts seem roused to an 
unusual struggle for the mastery, ami some problem of life 
arrays parties or even slates against one another. Such are 
the Reformation, the English Revolution, the French Revolu- 
tion, the War for Independence, and the industrial revolution. 
The next step is to read a work of power on the subject, the 
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woik of an historian who is also a creator of literature. With 
quickened interest the reader can then turn to some other 
interpretation of the same events. It will be strange if in the 
clash of opinion a new curiosity is not created of sufficient 
stiength to carry him still fuither into the midst of affairs, so 
that he may discovei thiougli their personal part in the crisis 
by stu(l)ing the carcei of one or two of the principal actors, 
a truer inlerprcUtion of it. No one can read even tlie fiag- 
mentary recollections of Bismarck without feeling differently 
toward the cause of Prussia and what she did in Isuroiie between 
1862 and 1871. After tlic teacher has souglU by some such 
method as this to know what history is, — history m both senses, 
not merely the [irocess of events, but the way the great historical 
artist interprets the events in a narrative. — it will not be irk- 
some for him to read at least one goovl book on every ])cnod 
covered by the course of study. 'I'liis need not be done the 
first year, but each year light should break on some page of the 
story, so that the jnipils may catch the impression of this fresh 
source of supply 

It is not too much to ask that the teacher do at least one 
piece of scholarly work, for the training it will give in handling 
nrt final the subject. Any teacher who desires to use the 

Work. sources in teaching must gam such pielimiiiary 

experience, in an historn al seminary under competent direc- 
tion if possible, and if not, liy going siraiglit to tlie original 
sources, examining each, its origin and relations to the in« idents 
which It furmslics evideiu e for, cross-cxaniimiig eadi to pul a 
valuation upon every bit of testimony. Fven if the teacher has 
not had seminary training, he can put himself under the guid- 
ance of books and can compare Ins results with the conclusions 
of the historians who have disnissed the matter. Such vvoik 
will train him in carefulness of staleinent, for it will f ultivatc his 
sense for exactness and his respect for fidelity to the evidence. 
No direct use can be made of this in the recitation room, but 
it will preserve his teaching from vagueness, inacnirnty, exag- 
geration, sensationalism. With a knowledge that is sound, if 
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not extensive, supported by a little practice in scholarly work, 
the teacher’s intellectual preparation is satisfactory.^ 

The preparation of the teacher for the practical management 
of classes cannot be described in a paragraph or two. It must 
be given in the normal school or must come through experience. 
From the objects which the teacher is to accomplish the ele- 
ments of this training may be inferred. 

It IS difficult to speak of the spirit in which history sliould be 
taught without seeming to fall into platitudes. One's own theory 
of life inevitably gives the characteristic note to all 
teaching that deals with life. This personal ele- 
ment may add gre.Uly to the value of the teaching, but from 
It may also come haim. It is haidly fair for the person who 
has become disillusioned, as the phrase goes, to inflict his senti- 
mental cynicism uiion his pupils, or even to allow it to colour 
his teaching lie may leasonably conclude that, as the world 
shows no symptoms of discontinuing in disgust, the children at 
least have the light to be protected against dark views of tilings. 
They must be told the dark facts, but these should appear un- 
usual and abnormal. It is only individuals tliat despair; even 
dying r.accs nic still hoiieful. d'hc teacher's love of righteous- 
ness can manifest itself in vv.ays more effective th.m pointing out 
llie petty hyiiocrisies by which great men sometimes cloak deeds 
of violence. The older pupils should know that Napoleon was 
a tyrant, but this is not the only nor the jvnncip.d notion they 
should receive of his career. Noble men h.rvc lived, and many 
men who were not always noble sometimes acted nobly, and 
therefore the inipil should not be allowed to get the impression 
that critic.d skill is chiefly busied in “ tearing away the veil,” 
as the French Revolutionists used to say Perhaps by ti e 
praise of noble deeds, if ibis be done witli dignity, and free 
from maudlin sentimentality, a respect for u|)iightness will take 
root in the minds of the childien. It is repeating the same 
thing m another way to dcclaie that the teacher should not fall 

^ Cf Hinsdale, 138 IT, in wliicli accounts .are also given of the influ- 
ences which affected the development of some of the great historians. 
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into the temptation to arouse interest by dilating upon the horri- 
ble, the eccentric, that which is effective merely to catch atten- 
tion, and which contributes nothing to the comprehension of 
the subject. 

'I'he work of each course for the whole term should be 
mapped out in advance. The beginner will find many things to 
Plans of change in such a plan, but with increasing expcri- 
eiice the unity of the whole and the relation to it 
of the several parts will become clear. It is needless to say 
that this preluninary plan will lighten the task and give it zest. 
Only m this way can all the objects he gainetl. In the midst 
of the term weariness and the inclination to drift aj^pear, and 
some part of the work is in danger of neglect. . Besides, there 
are so many different elements m a good course in history, 
particularly in the high school, tliat even with jilanning they 
will not always be embodietl Questions of the tot.ii amount 
of supplementary reading, its character, and the detailed refer- 
ences , the written work, the tests, the cultivation of ceit.im 
kinds of ability in the jiupils, possfolv tlie nuinher of attemiits 
at the study of original sources, all these and more must be 
taken into the account. 

In devising such a scheme, there is d.ingCT of (overloading 
the course.* 'l ire teacher should caiefully consider what his 
An Overiowled P"ltds arc .able to aecomplish, remeinheimg ih.U 
Coarae. they must have lime to assimilate what they study, 

that the facts and ideas cannot be crowded u|jon them. Since 
the new seems more interesting to the pnjiils than llie old, tlie 
mistake is fre<iueiitly made of neglecting reviews, or the rehand- 
ling m a different way of the facts with which the ptijul is 
already famili.ir. But it is more interesting to cliildren to feel 
a sense of mastery in dealing with the familiar llian to grope 
about in the dark, for the charm of occasionally being dazzled. 

’I'he long [dan should not preclude a definite, more detailed 
notion each day of what is to be accomphslied in the single 


1 Emily J Rice in EimcArioNAi Krvitw, XII 174 . 
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lesson. This will always come as a revision of the other, 
winch is simply a general guide and remindei. 

The place where the classes meet, even if it be a part of a 
laige room, should in some way suggest the subject. A shelf 
full of histoncal woiks, one or two maps hung on 

ClAss-room. 

the walls, may do this, but they will not catch the 
liuinl's wainlering thoughts as well as jihotographs. These will 
often fill a iiiiiid ready to be letl off in one ihrertion or another 
with linages which will never fade. If the picture is to perform 
such an important teaching function, it should be chosen as 
carefully as the more formal means of instruction. There 
should lie a few of the world’s great faces, Lincoln, Gladstone, 
I5ismai<k, Webster, I’ltt, Washington, Cromwell, Queen Eliza- 
belli, not selected fioin the heroes of one nation or of one period, 
but those whidi will lead back the mind o\cr the long road 
of human achicvemeiil. And there should be jjiclures of 
several historic stiuctures, the Parthenon, the Forum. Notre 
Dame, tlie walls of Nuremberg, Westminster Abbej, Independ- 
ence Hall, and P'.ineuil Hall. Tins is not an adeijuate list, 
but It indicates the amt. Photographs of historic paintings are 
not so valuable unless they .ue the work of a great artist who 
succeeded in iiitei pretiiig historically on his canvas the actual 
0 ( ( urrences of a momentous occasion If jiholograplis cannot 
be obtained, the cheaper piints will partially meet the same 
end, oi e\’en ]ii'’tiires cut from magazines and jnopeily mounted 
It should be remembeied that each jiicluie has a uoik to do, 
and if it cannot jiciform this function, it has no place on the 
walls, 

'I’he formal means of instruction are the text-book, the books 
for collateral reading, maps, and pictures, in addition to those 
which adorn the walls. 

For several years the text-book has been accused of being 

"a root of all kinds of evil ” in the leaching of history. The 

book of the older type was iiailly responsible for 

. r , Teit-booka. 

this general onslaught “ Its author was fiecjuently 

a literary hack, ready to comiiiie a dictionary, annotate a 
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classical text, or wiite an algebra, as occasion offered.”* 
Moreover, tlie book was made to suffer for tlic sms of the 
teacher. If the teacher was content to assign so nianv para- 
graphs to be committed to memoiy, and to be recited aecoril- 
ing to the “next,” or “jou may go on from there” method, 
the book was blamed In spite of all i!ie outcry the te.\i-book 
IS still rcgaided by the most competent teachers as a necessity. 
It preseives unity in the work of the cotirse, and fninishes a 
basis for collateral readings or fur the inoie detailed sliid) of 
special topics. The remarkable imprcitemenl in the mote 
recent text-books ii[ion all periods of histoiy has made this 
conclusion unassailable 

It is sometimes urged that two tc.xt-books should be iisetl 
in order that the members of the class may be constantly con- 
fronted by the ncccssit) of comparing one account with another * 
There are nndonbted a(KaIUagL•^ in si4( h a ]>Ian, ahiiongh lliere 
are also [iractical ditticulties Since h.irdly ,iny two anlbois ap- 
proacli a subject from tlie same jxuiit of view or put the same 
emphasis -tiiion its different phases, tlie juipils will be foiecd 
to take a more alert, ciitual attitude towaids tlie text-book, 
and will occasionally be e.iger to settle a difference between the 
two by an appeal to the Ijooks in the iibiaiv. 'I'hej will 
rc.alize in some measure that .1 liook is not a final, complete 
statement, although this prugrcis m the knowleclge ol books 
may become a jirecocious assurance in fault-finding, which 
IS far from a true i ritic a! allitncle. The use of two books m.iy 
confuse the jiujuls unless the teacher is able steadily to kec-p 
in sight the lliread of imilv and to make clear the relations of 
the two to this. Pujiils who arc unaccustomed to the com- 
jdexity of historical inc'idcnls. wliose imagmalions cannot liold 
the dements of an incident long cnongli to gam a conc eption 
of tiie whole, may be hopelessly muddled by the new series 
which comes in from another treatment of tlie subject. 

1 Ifxl-hooks tn Amfrtcau IIislOiv, I'ulilicaticjii-. of tlie New I'.ngl.incl 
History Teachers’ Assoeialion, No y, ]> t 

^ New F.iiglancl Association of Colleges and I’lcparatory .Schools, 
Refort on htHrance Rtptirements in I/nUnv, 4S0-4S’ 
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There are several characteristics of a good text-book. In 
the first place it should have been written by a competent 
scholar. In France such work has been long a Good Text- 
regarded as a patriotic duty. American histoiians 
have recently begun to take their part in the making of these 
books. I'lie enfective text-book must also rest upon a close 
acquaintance with the iiroblem of instruction. The practical 
teachci, if he has had the scholarly training, has the advantage 
which comes from his experience in dealing with pupils. 

The book itself should not be overloaded with many details, 
although It should be a book of facts, not of leady-mndc judg- 
ments which will relieve the piqnl from lorming any opinions 
of Ins own ’ If the narrative is too detailed, there will be less 
time and incentive to consult other books Its pages should 
not be sprinkled with dates. A disimclion should be ma<ie 
between those which aie inserted for the sake of precision and 
others which arc to be committed to memory. 'J'herc must 
be abundant m.aps, some of them compiehending Ibe events 
of a pciiod, others mere sketches m black and white of a 
single incident, like the cession of Alsace-Lorraine, the jiarli- 
tions of Poland, or the (.hegon cpiestion. 

Another char.actenstic of a well-constructed te.xt-book is 
instinctive illustrations These, like the pictures on the walls, 
should not represent the cuslumary historical instmctlve 
fancies, — the Landing of Columbus, Washington Illustrations. 
Crossing the Delaware, or Sheiidan’s Ride" If an artist has 
investigated Ins tlicme, and has portiaycd with fidelity his 

• Webbter t ook in the Sciiool, Ri View, VII 230 ff He adtis that 
It IS the te.iLln.i’.s business to develop the thoughts wliicli the facts, 
properly m.arslialled, are fitted to bring out, rather than to watch over 
the reproduclion of the facts 

The Texl-liook Commiltcc of the New England History Teachers’ 
Association remaik that “ history has suftered much at the hands of ait 
The fancy picluie, resting ui>on no historical data known to man, has 
been the bane of our school books illustialions should be ebawn, as 
far as pos.siblc, fiom contemporary sources, they should be of historical 
value and significance” Tubhcations of the Association, No 3, pp. 
II, 12. 
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conception of a scene, his picture possesses a certain value as 
a means of instruction. It differs from the written narrative 
only m the fact that its story is told without words. If more than 
one portrait of an indniclual is extant, that should be chosen 
which represents him at the tune when his career is most inter- 
esting to history. From the portraits that are too frecpiently 
jirmted, one might infer that the work of the world has genei- 
ally been done by old men. A good text-book should also be 
provided with a few genealogical t.ibles, if it deals 
with the history of Kuiopc between the days of 
Charlemagne and the French Re\olution, when the births and 
marriages of princes were jiohtical esents. 'I’he genealogy of 
Charles the Fifth ts a fact of greater significance and of more 
lasting consecpience in the history of Kurope than any single 
battle that overtook place. Chronological summaries, topic al 
outlines, cpiestions for further studv are now often included in 
text-books But e\en if all these things appeal, it is necessary 
to consult critical estimates of each book m the educational 
or historical rcMcws, in older to dcteimiiie wliLlhei it rests upon 
the foundation of sound scholarship. 

'I'he relations iHlween the school and the libr.irj liace already 
been considered. 'I'he object of collateral le.idmg is twofold. 
Historyai sujiplenieiUs the textbook, going the student ad- 

Uteratnre. ditional information .md describing the same events 
from new jiomts of view, and it also tullivates the student’s 
interest in history as liteiatiiie If men and women seek to 
satisfy their deeji interest in the pi.ty of human forces by read- 
ing fiction alone, tins is not due to any dcfeci in the character 
of their interest, nor is it due to the lack of dramas of moving 
|)Ower in the sober jiages of history. It is true th.it in fiction 
tlie actican is simplified, and that attention is concentrJlcd on 
tlie development of a single cxpeiiencc or upon [ihases of a 
single event , but it is also true that the edncatioml system 
countenances the notion (hat history is made ii[) of flavourless 
quantities of facts. On the contrary, the jiupils should realize 
that they can never know history until they have read some of 
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the great masterpieces of its literature. And it is during their 
school life that they must acquire a taste for such books. If 
there is no school library, or if it is badly chosen, this can- 
not be done. But the tc.acher in directing the reading can 
guard against some of the evils of a badly chosen collection, by 
sliowing tlic jiupils the differeine between .i hurried work of 
popularization and a book like (ireen’s S/iort History of the 
English I'copic. Ihen the ciicylopaidia article maybe better 
lileratuic tiian many a book that is in the lilirary. References 
for reading should be definite, giving the cvact jiagcs ; other- 
wise the w'ork may not be done , but if the interest at any 
time IS sutth icntly strong, it is advisable to allow tins to satisfy 
Itself, for the pupil may conclude that the leading of a certain 
number of pages is the essem c of the task. Moreover, if 
jiupils are to be taught to fiiul their way through books, they 
should occasionally be .illowed to waste time in following one 
path or another until the right one is disrovcred. 

'1 he relations between history and geogiai>hy aic so close 
that there must be a constant use of maps. Jt h.a.s been preii- 
OLisly esplaiiicd that thcie arc throe kinds of iiiajis xheUseof 
which sooner oi later aie nccdo<l, although the Map*. 
third, tliat is, the iii,t[) constnicted at the time of the event 
whieh It serves to illustrate, has a more lestrictcd use. It 
would prevent misconception if the niudcin map w’cre used 
only for incidents which are contenipoianeous A serious 
obstacle is put before the piqnl’s imagination when he is asked, 
for example, to comprehend the exploiatioiis of La Salle with a 
map upon which are maiked all the railioad systems which 
stretch out from Chicago to the west. The task would be 
simpler without any map at all If the school has no historical 
maps which present this jienod, it is bcllei to draw an outline 
on the board Should the recitation room be provided with 
sufficient blackboard s[)ace, outlmcs with the principal rivers 
and mountain r.inges might he painted upon them, so that only 
changes of boundary or of name need be indicated. Such 
work is not rendered unnecessary even by the presence of a 
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bet of historical wall maps, for these often attempt to embody 
tlio ihanges of a century or two, ami aie not truly representa- 
tive of the condition of affairs at an) specific time. The pupils 
mav also be retiuired to sketch upon sm.ill paper outline inaiis 
incidents of which the geographic.al setting is important. 

With the multiplication ot c heap prints it is bet oming possible 
to make an extensive usl of putnres in le.uhing historj'. Only 
ccrt.iiii pliases ol history can be illustrated : the 
pill es wiKie great events oiiiirred , implements o( 
war, of haiidu raft, and agncnliiiK . the temples, clmrches. and 
public buildings which im ii (onstiinted, tluir roads and 
bridges; their slniis and wagons, the licgmnings ol rapid trans- 
portation with lo( oniotiM s and su ainsiiips , .ind many odier 
things which will make the hie ol the past more real to the 
pujul's imagination. 

'I'lie attempt thuuigh sju h jirints to study s)stcmatic.illy the 
art and the architc<tiiu of .i pitivni or ol a people is beset with 
Artaod (litTicullies. It is not i.isv to obtain a collei tion ot 
ArcUtectnre. adeipiite pimis, if tin ob|ei t be tlioroiigh work. 
It IS a simple iii.itter to li\ do«ii tin rule that eac'h ' pu[iil 
must have a cops of tin- photogiaph tint is to be simlied, but 
not so siinjilc a inittir to ronform to thisioinisel of pei fiction 
Some periods of histoivcan betfi lie illustrated than otliers 
It will be ])ossi1j!c to stiulv the gti.if moiiiiimnts of (Ircece and 
Rome, the c liun lies of tlie Middle- .\gis, a few- palaces, bnt in 
tlie cases of manv otlici sirm turcs ch almost eijiial interest to 
the student it will be diffii ult to obl.mi pn lures of .my critical 
value. If the child is tc) study lire niedi.eval castle, the pictures 


' The commit tfC of tlic Now rtifiKiml Ilislorv Tcaclu-rs’ Association 
in their report on meihn<|s cKplaiiiecI thii in order to study ihi Parthe- 
non sciilptuics effectively, tlierc .shoulel he furnished “a set of photo- 
graphs from the origin, il nntliles «if the- pedimeutH, the metopes, the 
frieze, containing a- nian\ duplif.itcs of c.irh picture as there are mem- 
bers in the chass,” and sets “ of sinallcr pliotngr.iphs of other subjects 
fitted to dfustrale exiellence of Parthenon marbles by coni last, selected 
from ancient and modern art. each set hav ing as many duplicates 
there are metnlicrs of the class. Rtpurt A'e i. p 38. 
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should be as carefully chosen as would be pictures of the 
Parthenon or of Notre Dame. When such pictures can be 
obtained, their study can be made useful to all children, not 
merely of the high school, but also of the elementary school, if 
the teacher be content with simple results. It will be inadvis- 
able to attempt to transform young pupils into superior art 
critics’ or to fit them to talk glibly about the later Ibomanesque 
or the Gothic. 

It IS sometimes urged against the latge use of prints that these 
weaken and narrow the range ol the pupil's imagination while 
seeming to diie< t and stimulate it. The incident ExcesslvetJse 
embodies many elements, but the picture can set otPictiwes- 
forth only a few, and yet the child fails to note and guard 
against the conscipiences of the kick, so that afterwards his mind 
rests content with a hopelessly inadequate view of the affair. 
Moreover, he is not compelled to a vigoious use of his imagina- 
tion unsupported by pictorial repiesentation, and so Ins natural 
capacity to do this remains undeveloped - 

In a few favoured places it is possible to show the pupils the 
buildings themselves, or to conduct them over historic giounds.® 

1 Some teachcis .ippeai to piesuppose iii the pupil a developed 
capacity to study from such sources pliascs of the histone past which 
they cannot begm to comprehend or fed until they aie far along in their 
college e.irEci For example, a prominent committee of teachers asked 
not long ago, “ Where is better opportunity than in connection with 
(iieek liistoiy to teach, as an essential of Ihe highest beauty, power, 
compelling strength, and thus s.ive Ihe stud) of art fium degenerating 
into mere prettyism, v.ijudity, triviality . . let us .strive to open the 
sensibilities of our pupils to the power of line and measuie, forms and 
planes, light and shade, to express nobthtv, and purity, and simplicity, 
and strength, and largeness of nature.” “ Voi diesen grossen Worten ist 
uberall und am meisten im Gescliichtsunteineht zu wainen” O. 
Jager, Geiihuhlsitnltn uhli, p 22, 

Jager, 6t 

* Nowhere in America do hislorical remains of great significance lie 
stratum upon stratum as m Kuiope. In Klernm's Enjopean Schopls 
this peculiar privilege of ihe European boy is ilhisliated • ‘The teacher 
took the party to a high hill and said, ‘There it was where Prince 
Ferdinand chased the Frenchmen across the Rhine Yonder castle is 
the ancient residence of the Dukes of Julich-Cleve-Rerg, and in that 
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Excimdoiis. 


So far as this is practicable, it can have only happy conse- 
quences. If the classes are small, they may be personally con- 
ducted and their investigations elTectivcly supervised, 
so that tlie work shall produce results in knowledge 
and in training. Or individual members may be sent, their 
minds shar[)ened by a judicious set of questions. W’hat they 
learn may be economically used as a jurt of their work both in 
history and in h'nglish Similar results m.ay be accomplished 
with elementary ]iupils. liut when in laigc tity si hools, the 
numbers begin to climb toi\ards the thousands, the sordid items 
of tunc, distance, means of transportation, disnplme. cannot be 
Ignored. It is therefore aihisable not to erei t tlie htstorical 
pilgrimage into a dogma, and to punish as heretics teachers who 
are unable to make any use of suih sounes of information. 

The length of the recitation depends iqion the age of the 
pupil. The (’ommiltee of Fifteen rccominended that for the 
length of sixth gr.ules the length be twenty-fne mm- 

Kedutton. utes, and thirty inmutes foi the scieiith and eighth. 
In the SOI ond.iry school the i>enods \ ary in different schools, 
according to tlicir convcnienie, ratlmr than aicoiding to the 
ages of the pupils, gener, illy from fort\ minutes to the full hour 
Kacli (bay's work should find its pl.ii e in the whole woik of 
the term. Not only must the teacher so regard it, but the 
pupils must feel tb.it they are moving on steadily 
and without confusion fiom oncjiosition to anotiier. 
This can be accomfilislicd by a review of the jirercdmg lesson, 
or of a series of lessons wiin li illustrate the same subject '1 he 
work already done, as one lesson succeeds anotlicr, gradually 
gams a new quality, its relations begin to apiicar, a body of 
knowledge is created which enables the pupil tlie better to 


Sevlew* 


castle it was where the beautiful Princess J.icob.e of Ilailen was mur- 
dered Far in the dist.iiiLc yon can sec the towers of the f 'athcdral of 
Cologne, begun some time during the thirteenlh and finished during our 
nineteenth century Yonder is the ancient cotnent built bv the successor 
of Bishop Bonifate, here the rums oi tlie ancient Falkentinrg, the feudal 
castle in whii h lived the owner of the land .cs far as you can see ’ ” Pp. 
59-60. 
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grasp and assimilate each new fact.* The ])articular way in 
which so difficult a problem of instiuctioii may be solved 
depends on the place 111 the whole course of hi'.torical training 
where the pupil stands, just as the sort of knovvleilge wlncli 
can be assimilated varies. It is the teacher's business to study 
the mind of the ( hild carefully, to take account of Us stock of 
ideas, of its experience with the world, so that the impossible 
shall not be expected. The inexperienced teacher is inclined 
to be so interested in the subject, and in conveying his own 
views of it, that he forgets to inquire whether he is leading the 
child out into deep vvatei ^ 

The work m histoiy should also he correlated with other parts 
of the course of study Correlation with geography has already 
been insisted upon, but thcic ni.ay be coi relation 
'With English literatuio, and with the classical and 
the modern languages, although not so much with the modern 
languages, because the jitipil does not get far enough in the 
sttuly of these to read the liteiature. The same objection might 
be urged in the case of the classics, except that e\en the Greek 
and Latin woids themselves have an histoiic llatour, they 
cany the mind far back tow.rrd a society profoundly different 
from modem society. Tlio language differs more from Englisli 
in the suggestions of the woids, therefore, than even m the 
forms It m.ry be added that the work of writing English should 
find in histoiy many of its themes.'* 

d'hose who strive to avoid the evils of the so-c.rlled text-book 
method assign lessons by topics rather tlian by pages. It is 
difficult to do this unless the text-book is con- 
structed on the topic.il jilan If the te.aclier cn- 
deavours to teach history and not pages, it makes little difference 
how the lesson is given out. 


* “A fundamental rule is that, before being set to work, Ibe pnpil 
shall be led into a field of consciousness similar to that 111 which his work 
is to he ” Charles De G.umo, Iftibatl, 77. 

2 Mary .Sheldon-Uarnes, SftKhes tn I/nturKal M, t/toil, 57 ff 
” Well-developed illustrations of corielation may be studied in De 
Garmo, Hetbiirt, 1 1 3 ff 
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In tlie management of the lesson, some teachers seek in the 
topical melliod more tlian a convenient way of piesenting the 
Dangers (rf facts, they ajipeai to look ujion it as the piincipal 
UieHethod means of mental training According to one ])lan 
there should be a geneial tojiic of winch the work fur the day 
forms a pait. In the preparation for the special topic of the 
day refeienccs are given, first, to text-books and brief histones, 
and second, to larger histones.' I'lieie aie also to be a topic 
for special iMitteii noik, another for discussion, and besides tins 
map work. The recitation may take one of the following 
methods i, the quiz, or rapnl fiie of ijiiestions , 2, an abstract 
of the readings , 3. fluent recitations loveiing a whole 01 some 
phase of the question.' amAv Inch ordni.irily should not be inter- 
rupted with questions; ^ written rec it.ilions , 5. .in.ily'-is of 
topics, 6, <lis< ussioii of doubtful points, 7, (oniplete written 
exposition of some assigneii topic, \ctordnig to aiu'ther jilan, 
a subject is assigned, ••ceit.iin books are indicated, the piiinls 
are requued to pn-jiarc as then lesson a toinc.il an.ilysis of the 
subject wliK li sliall show' at a gl.iiKC its essential points, the 
tomiiaratoe nnportame of these points, their logical sequence, 
and their siiecific ( oiitcnt. In the recitation lioiii one pupil is 
sent to the boaid to jnit upon it his an.iUsis, the class is consulted 
at every step as to the judgment he shows , the large topi< s arc 
keenly scrutinized, anti a vigorous effort i-, in.ade to tlistover in 
them a cominon element, that we ni.iy include two or more 111 
one — • to boil down ’ our an.dysis is our coii-,t.int effort, .md lie 
who secs the svntlietu, link wlmh 1111110 several particulars wins 
the triumph of the hour. Tins seeking siunlaiity m the midst 
of diversity is the very essence of llioiiglit,” etc.' 'I'his rcfine- 

t A I, fiootlrich in Scili>ol Kiviiw. VII. 31 Mr (lootlricli’s 
method Is fuitlier taiiitil out in liis Topus m Gieek Ili^loty, New York, 
1S.J8 

^ Anna h 'I hompson 111 Kdiuaiiona! Krviivv, IX 364 ff See also 
Miss 1 hompson's .Siigj^cstions to TcMchers in ( h.snniiig's Students' Ihdory 
ef ihe Tutted Statet, xx.xi-\xxv Ilcic it is declared tliat “the study of 
history should lit essentially n study of logic which is wiilteii in coiuicle 
(ads. The problem which loiifronts the teaclior is to discover the prac- 
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ment of analybis is not without its dangers. It cultivates a cer- 
tain keenness in the pupils, but it may degenerate into a childish 
sort of scholasticism. Valuable as is the ability to institute 
comparisons, and in this way to bring out the relations of a fact, 
or, to put the mattei more correctly, to develop the content and 
significance of a fact, the process i.s not an end in itself, it is 
simply a means to the end. Of course, no one would deny this, 
and yet the activity of the pupil m.iy be overstimulated in this 
direction, simply because it seems to give the work a sort of 
mathematical precision. Much of history is made up of great 
passions in action, ideals leading men on, the unfolding of a 
noble or a despicable character, and all belonging, near at hand 
or in the far perspective, to the complex experience of mankind. 
That which may be topicalized most readily is tlic growth of 
institutions, or the great historic movements extending over 
centuries, like the shifting of populations and political power 
after the fall of the Roman Empire. After all. eveiy method 
has Its limitations which must be discovered by the teacher be- 
fore it can be used with discretion. 

Each method of questioning pupils has its place, the quiz for 

a quick review, the fluent or continuous lecitation to give the 

pupil an opportunity to cultivate his iiowcr of narra- 

, , , , r , , , QuestionliiE. 

tion, and the usual form of questioning which seeks 

to develop the pupil’s own thinking by approaching his mind on 
this side and on that, t he illustration of the last which Pro- 
fessor Lavisse listened to in Pans shows it in its most suggestive 
foiin * The teacher must seek to preserve balance in the activi- 
ties of the class, and he must avoid the temptation of helping 
out the lazy and the dull by asking Ic.ading questions which can 
be answered by “ yes ” or “ no,” or by a mutilated sentence. 
Questioning is a high art, which the teacher should study not 

deal methods by which the facts of history m.ij be used as raw material 
for classification according to the laws of thought ” If this is true, the 
name history on the school curriculum should at ouce give way to logic 
in order that the pupils should not be under a mis.ipprehension as to 
what they are studying. 

* See p. 51. 
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only as he teaches, but by consulting the achievements of 
others. It has been tbiever dignifieil by the import.ance Socrates 
placed uj)on it. 

The amount and cliaiacter of the written woik which should 
be done by the pupils depends paitly u|)on the conditions 
Written J>eculiar to each school Since tins work must be 

Work. caiefully supeiviscd, if it is to result in the better 

training of the pupils, it makes startling inroads on the te.n bei’s 
time.' One enthusiast lets der lart-d that if eat h ])upil isgianted 
a conlerence lasting t'llteen nnmites e\ei) week, the pupil's note- 
book containing a digest tif his ])ruate leading can be isasily 
looked o\cr I'his recommendation is suited, perhaps, to a 
half-dozen highlv fas cured schools in eai h State, but it it were 
carried into effect in large city high schools with two thousand 
students, it would call for about five huniired hours .1 week, and 
even were there ten tear hi rs of history in these sc liools. this 
would amount to fifty hours apicie. t'onsciinenil) .m\ thing 
that may be said on written work is siibjei t to seiious iiu.difua- 
tion The New Knglmd .\sso( i.ition of Colli ges and I’lqiaia- 
tory Si hools was unwilling to take as adiani ed giound as their 
committee recommended m this matter , foi insti.id ol urging 
that the colleges insist on fne distinct kinds of sm h woik lor 
entrance requirement, it rontented itself witli some [irai tu e m 
three out of the fne. As the making of m.ips w.is one of the 
five, the total number may be redmed to lour whith tall fir 
what m.iv strictly be termed writing One rrf these is rather an 
incident to the vvell-condm ted recit.ition than writing to he 
done outside tiie class-room, aliliough it .ilso calls for siijicr- 
vision by the teacher This is the wntteii recitation. Another 
of the four — “written parallels between hislorie.d characteis 
or periods'’ — is obviously intendi.l to deielop the pupil’s 
powers of comparison and stateiiHiit Only one of the two 
that remain needs to be considered here, foi the investigation 
of topics by the use of sources will be considered in the cliapter 

* Kejjort of N. E. Association in S< nooi. Riview, III. 477 fl. 
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on the “source-method.” This is the use of note-books, which 
IS the most difficult question of all. 

Some form of note-taking is necessary, otherwise the collat- 
eral reading can haidly be made effective. According to the 

Harvard entrance reiuiircments, adopted in 1800, 

, , , E rr Taklne Botes, 

the note-book must contain at least lilty jiages upon 

each field offered, and embodying piacticc in some of the five 
forms already indicated. What shall the pupil put in his note- 
book ? Shall It be siinjily a digest of what he has read ? Some 
passages do not lend tlieinselves to this process. They are 
read because they are liteiature, not because they contain more 
information than the encyclop.edia or the manual of universal 
history. Cailyle’s Fiench Kei’olntion cannot be treated in this 
fashion , nor is Carlyle the only writer whom boys and girls 
cannot squeeze into a summary. It is not necessary to ex- 
pound a theory of note-taking, for it is evident tliat if the 
teacher thoughtfully considers the (piestion, he will conclude 
that he must carefully exiilam to the piqul how each book is to 
be tieated. In some cases the pupil tan put 111 a few facts not 
contained in the text-book, for the notc-book sliouKl be consid- 
eied as a siqiplement to the text-book. In otlier cases the 
o])inions of an author arc the reason for consulting his woik. 
Again the only fact of value is the impiession tlie pupil received 
by reading the book. The rules should not be so rigid that the 
pupil will look upon the piocess as simply a task to be com- 
pleted. If he IS inclined to fill his note-book even with his own 
immature reflections, or with references to the passages that 
interested him most, this will fuinish an advantageous starting- 
point foi fruitful study. It is ronvcnicnt to take notes on 
loose sheets, so that they may later be classified and that it may 
not be necessary to construct an index 'I'he gradual accumu- 
lation of farts and opinions about some incident or character 
will Itself stimulate the pupil to gicater industry, because he 
feels his progiess. 

As the first principle of me^Jicd is the teacher, so also is the 
last principle. It is from the personality of the teacher, from 
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his enthusiasm in penetrating ever deeper into his subject, that 
the interest of the pupils will catch a quickening influence. 
The teacher is not to be discouraged, therefore, if he does not 
possess all the facilities listed in the catalogues of publishing- 
houses or assumed in the discussions at teachers’ conventions ; 
if he can succeeil in leading his jnipils to study history, to 
comiirehend it. and to aetjuire the habit of reading histoiical 
literature, his method is sound. 
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THE SOURCE METHOD 


Among the methods by which it is souglU to render the 

teaching of history more effective, the one which chiefly aiouses 

OrlelJi at the ‘^■scussion is the use of what are called "the 

“Source” sources.’’ It has already been c\plained that the 
Method. f , 1 1 

tjerman seminary was founded to exercise students 

m the investigation of the original materials from which history 
must be written. 'I'he American seminaries have liad the same 
object. Although the cieators of the scheme looked with dis- 
favour iijion anv attempt to .adapt the method to a use by other 
th.in a few selected students who had ahead)' receiv ed a laige 
amount of liistorical iiistruc tion, and most of whom jiroposed to 
devote their lives to lii'torical iiucstigalion, it was not long 
beloic \ao\v\et sywAs, liovlv \u (.'iermaw’^ and m America, Vnevl to 
introduce it in a modified form into tlie Geiman gymnasium 
and the American college, and even into the American 


secondary school. 

As early as 1835 a gymnasial instructor, Dr C Peters, 
argued that the pupil's knowledge must be defective unless it 
GemumEx- rested to some extent ujiun his own inferences 
•’“tments. from historic.al evidence. He also believed that 
the pupil would by such work gam a more lively perception of 
events Accordingly he puhlishcd a chronological table of 
Creek history, with selections from the Greek writers. Six 
years later he did the same for Roman history. 'I'hcse excerpts 
were not translated into German, ami were for the upper 
gymnasium classes, corresponding to the fresliman and sopho- 
more classes of the .'\merican college, possibly also to tlic 
senior cla.ss in the secondary svhool. It was a long time before 
a similar work was done for the MkIvIIc Ages and for motlern 
times. The opposition to the new method, led hy Dr. Oskar 
Jager, was so strong that the limitation of the use of the sources 
to ancient history and to untranslated passages from the Greek 
and Latin writers has almost become a dogma.* 

In America Mary D. Sheldon, a student in Professor C. K. 
Adams’ seminary, was the first to use original sources exten- 


‘ ScUiUmg, 9. 
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sively in conducting elementary college classes. From the be- 
ginning of her work at Wellesley, in 1S77, according to her 
own description, “every week a number of pages 
of mateiial, prejured from original sources, were temiitslii 
copied by the electric pen, and a copy placed in 
the hands of every student. Accompanying tins material a 
dozen or more jnoblcms were set, recpiiring independent and 
original thought . . . and as much additional reaihng was sug- 
gested .inci encouraged as [lossible, espet lally bom c ontemporary 
hteratiiie.’’ ' 

A little later, and as a result of her Wellesley cxfierience, 
M iss Sheldon atteinjited fcirlhor to simplify the method, to 
meet the recpuremenis of serondaiy schools, d'his was done 
in her General Htsiory, published in 1SS5.* Instead of the 
usual narrative, tliere were bare summaries, tables, etc, intended 
to su[)])lcinent the excerjits of original material which were to 
constitute the distinguishing characteristic of the text-book. 

This original material is more abundant in the sections 
devoted to (ireek and Rom m history than in those which 
treat European history after 476 a. d. Furthermore, out of 
one hundred pages giv'en to the peiiod fiom 1648 to 1880, 
there are not over a dozen pages of sources. And even where 
materials are furnished, they cither cannot be adeejuately inter- 
preted without additional sources, or will convey a distoited, 
if not an erroneous impression.* 

1 ]I 15 .UntriLiin Collides anil 2H 

“ The pief.ice explained lh.it the volume “cont.uncd lust the sort of 
things that histon.ins must deal with wlien they w.nU to describe or judge 
any peiiod of history . . , In (Ireck history, it gives . pictures of 
buildings and sUtues, extracts from speeches, haws, poems , from these 
materials you must form your own judgment of the Gieeks, discover 
their style of thinking, acting, living, feeling ; you must, m short, imagine 
that you yourself are to write a Greek history ” 

• For example a question is asked, “ Judging from (c), what refor- 
mation IS needed in the church (c) contains two short passages, the 
first explaining why the abbot of Wardon resigned lus office in 1538, and 
showing beyond possibility of contradiction that this abbey needed visi- 
tation, and the second revealing the superstitious reverence for relics at 
Bury. In the hands of a weli-trainecl teacher such a passage might be 
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The use of original material in teadiing history in the schools Is 
sometimes calleil the “ source ” methoti, sometimes the “ semi- 

nary ” method, and again the “ laboiatory ” method. 

Term “Sem- The ajiplu ation of tlie wortl “seminary ” is mislcad- 
mg, for the two agree only m tlie fai t that by each 
original material is juit before tlie student No other thaiac- 
teristic feature of tiie semm.iry reappears in tlie so-called sem- 
inary method. For rareftil mvestigation of eiery available 
source of information is siibstituteil the study of excerpts, valu- 
able for illustration if accurately interpieted, but loo scanty for 
the formation of sound conclusions. In the one ta-.e the class is 


made up of persons who have had thorough historical instruction, 
and who may themselves aspire to teai h and to write history; 
in the other the piijiiU are boys and giiK whose knowledge 
of history and whose t omjirehcnsion of historical evidence is 
slight and vague. 

I'he name '• laboratoiy ” is haidly moie applicable. 'I’he 
aim of laboratory work in the sciem es is to bring out cleaily cer- 
L«tioratot7 prim iplex w hu h rannot adecpiately 

Method. ],e understood if merely ev]>lained in the text-book 
or desenbed by the lecturer. It is ikH “ the .11111 of the student 


to make a so-called rediscovery of the laws of’’ physics, dum- 
istry, and astioiiomy ' In< ident.illy the jiupil is tr.uned m a 
method of investigating natm.d jilienomen.i, which wdl increase 
his ability to deal with the fac ts of nature But the laboratory 
IS not intended to t.ike the place of the lecture , it is simply a 
coordinate means cif instruction. Its sm ccss depends upon 
skilful guidance , earnest guidance is not enough. 


put to good uses, but many tunes it might lead both teacher and pupils 
to ccjuclusions m regard to moiiastK. life 111 tli" sixicinlli century 
utlerlv contrary to the fatls It iiuglit iicjt occur to llicsc puiiils 
to recollect that T.uther was a monk I'p 42 j, 42s, 427 See also 
remarks of Webster Cook, before the Michigan Sclioolmasters’ Club, 
School Ki-vovv, VII 227 ff 

’ Riftort of the Committee of Ten, p tiS In further cx|)lanation of 
tills statement, the members of the < oiifcrencc on the sciences declared 
that the pupils “ may, to be sure, btcoiiie impel fcctly accjuainted with the 
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Perliaps the argument from analogy would suggest that lustory 
loo might be taught from the sources, provided the teacher 
knew liow to direct the pupil to their ]iroper stiuly. At the 
same time tins shoukl Ijo only a method and not the method 
of tea< lung. And the pujnls should not be allowed to enter- 
tain the flaitering notion that they are doing what the historians 
have been obliged to do, e.xcept as the infant toddles in the 
path run by the athlete 

'I’here is another and a more iinjiortant consideration which 
must not be ovei looked 'I'lic field of s< lenee and the field of 

history are different It is tine that the historian, _ ^ . 

Mature of 

like the geologist, may ohsene uitli Ins own eyes Facts la tie 
stirs i\als of the past 111 Ins studies of the art, the 
architecluie, the laws, and the ideas of a particular period, but 
historical evidence is not all of this sou' Mindi of it is com- 
jiosed of obscn.itions recoidtd in dironicles, memoirs, letters, 
and biographies, and which are not themsvKes facts; they are 
simpl) ps\chological traces of lacts, mingled with inlercnces, 
theoiies, and prejudices. One talks of looking for the facts m 
somebodj's memoirs, when he finds there nothing but the 
writer’s iiiijiiessions of facts, and not alwa\s these, for the 
writer is sometimes not hank .ind truthlul It mtisl be clear 
that the ptijiil w ho sludiss such rec ords is not hmisclf making 
observations, as he would weie he 111 a laboialor\.' If one is 
to interpret an author who does not record his own obseua- 

methodsof work lli.it li.ive lul mthc discovery of tlic Kiws niui tlicv will, 

110 doiilit, Lomc til -SIC mole ilc.irli the rel.ilioiis hr tween the f i( is and 
till liws lull the (lonfeience is clcarh of the (>i>inion thii it is wiong to 
speik of the work of the piipiU as le.admg to the <liseo\er\ of laws” 

1 “ The annciu.iry w orks with his luiildings in ex uUy the same way in 
which the geologist woiks with his strata” Kreenian, a^a 

* As I’rofessor l.anglois puts the iiiattci, ” In oidei to conclude from 
the written document to the fact which was its remote cause — that is, 

111 order to ascertain the relation which connects the document with the 
fact — It IS necessary to reiive iii ihe imagin.ilion the whole of that senes 
of acts peifoimcd hy the author of the doiument which begins with the 
fact observed hy him and ends with the manusciipt (or punted volume) ” 
And he further points out that the least ciror along the line will vitiate 
the whole process fnh oJiution to the Study of Hisloty, ti6. 
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lions, but relates what he has been told by someone else, whose 
name and characteristics as an observer he does not describe, 
the task becomes still less like laboratory work. 

If the business of the science laboratory were simply to learn 
what experiments have been made and how they have been 
made, sometimes from the notes of chemists, but more often 
from the chance observations of persons who never liad seen 
an experiment in chemistry before, or who possibly believed in 
alchemy, or tliouglit the chemist had sold his soul to the Devil, 
then the analogy betueen these two nuu h tomparcil laborato- 
ries would be complete, with the sole exception that chemical 
phenomena are much less intricate tlian tlie phenomena of 
human society. 

Although the first attempts to find some apjilications of the 
new instrument of higher instruction in history whnh could be 
CoUectioiMof usefully introduced into elementary ( ollege or even 
Soarces. secondary scltoul teaching may h.ive been based 
rather on imitation than upon a fresh study of the problem, 
the interest in it steadily iiu reased Meanwhile the feasibility 
of placing the sources before students was increased by the 
publication of collections, m.iny of them edited with rare, and 
the later ones constructed with a more thoiighifiil consideration 
of the uses to which they might be pul.* 'I'lic report to the 
Committee of 'I'en by the .Maibson Conference on the teaching 
of history, in 1S92 recommended training in the study of the 
sources.'* 'I’lirec years later a commiUec of the New Mnglami 

* The Itohn I.iliraries had lone; afTordeil imich malcn il. llunigti h.ai<tly 
in an accessible form. In 18 S 3 iht Old Sou'/i f .nfldf loaiiiieir, 

furnishing in the form of cheap reprints, m.inv famous doi umtnls, h tiers, 
selections from historic writings, and the like In the following ye.ir 
Professor Alex.tnder Johnston published three voliinics of j-imenutn 
Oi ationt to tllusluite Aturricau Tohliial History 1 Icndcrson’s Hntoruat 
/Jocumenls of tho Middle A^es came in i.S<y 2 , .and uvo years later the 
Department of Hi.story of the t'niversiiy of Pennsylvani.» Iregan to jmb- 
bsh its valu.iblc Translations .ind Ue])rints 'I'liesc arc simply a few of 
the collections which Irore cyiilence of an inrre.ising interest in the stiirly 
of source-s For a bibliography of sources, see lists prefixed to chajitcrs 
m Part II. 

'■* Committee of Ten, p iby P’or this the (Conference was warmly 
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Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools declared that 
it did not “ sympathize with the opinion that such work is out 
of the range of the secondary school pupil . . . it . . . will 
stimulate the pupil and tend to bring in play all his mental 
activities and all the elements of historical thinking ” * 

A judicious use of sources will undoubtedly give pupils a 
more vivid impression of certain classes of facts than they could 
obtain from even a skilfully written secondary narrative* It 
will be easier for them to realize the mediaival notion of the 
shape of the earth and its position in the iimveisc when they 
read echoes of it in Toscanelli’s famous letter" The diary of 
Columbus gives the discovery the nearness and reality of an 
occurrence within their own experience. When one reads in 
a letter of the crusader^) to the pope, ••If >ou wish to know 
what was done with the enemy who were found there, know 
that in Solomon’s porch and in Iik temple our men rode in the 
blood of the Saracens up to the knee^ of their horses," the form 
in which the asseition is made seems to add aUu.ahty." It is 
also tiue that so far as pujuls can successfully reach facts by 
drawing inferences from the statements which they may find m 
original documents, they know these fat ts m a difTerent way 
than they can by the listless reading of a text-book Hut the 
method has limitations, which must be understood in order 
more clcail) to define its practical uses 

Few of the collections of sotirces for the use of schools clas- 


criticised Dr Julius Sachs called tins the “ignis fatuus of original 
re.seaich,” and denied that it was the piojicr woik for .secondary schools. 
“ If proijerly cimed oul, it wonhl m.ike iiKirilm.Ue dem.ands on the jiupil's 
time, and when i arried out improperly and me< hsnicallv, it adds a new 
element of iiretcntioiisncss to oui work.” l.ucc \ t loN’.ti. Review, 
Vlll So, Si 

* Scuooi Rf.vii'w, III 479 

“ Miz,ilseth K Kendall, Souuc Hock of fiiotiTk /hstoty, x\ii 

“ “ Do not wondei.” he writes, “at my calling rt/isZ the paits where 
the spices are, whereas they are commonly called ear/, liecause to persons 
sailing westward those parts will be found by courses on the under side 
of the earth.” 

* Translations and Kepnnts, University of Penn , Vol I. No 4, p lO. 
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sify their material, but several contain matter of so simple a 
character that they j)resent httle difficulty even to young minds. 

'i'lie commonly accejited classification is based on 
of Material, the distinction already noticed bctw'een those things 
belonging to the past which can be diret tly observed, as the 
geologist observes rock formations, and those things which can 
be learned only through the mental operations of others, a 
medium the laws of whose refraction are not clearly understood 
by anybody. In the first class would be found the survivals 
of the past, simply left behind by the generations that have 
gone , and, m the second class, those documents of all kinds 
in which a past age has sought to describe that which has 
claimed its attention and been a part of its life, 'rhe Parthe- 
non and the memoirs of Richelieu are both sources, but sources 
of a radically different character. 'I’he P.irthenon was not built 
to instruct us about ('.reek architecture, it is a part of Greek 
architecture but Richelieu’s memoirs are not in the same way 
a part ot French politics, they are French politics as Richelieu 
saw them. Professor Hernheim calls the two c lasses of sources 
“ remains ” and “ tradition.” ' 

The word ■remains” coders much more than is suggested 
by such an illustration as the Parthenon, lh.it is, not merely 
what has been produced by a past age for its own 
use or pleasure, but also what it has created, its lan- 
guage, its customs, institutions. laws, even its inscriptions and 
monuments, so f.ir as these do not embod) its own ideas of men 
or of events 

The conditions in accordance with which hi-,tori( buildings, 
monuments, and scenes, or pholograplis of (liem, may lie suc- 
cessfully studied have alre.idy been explained It 
IS t'videiU th.at such work will not contribute any 
large part of the knowledge whu li the pupil should possess of the 
period which they ilhistrale. The other *• remains” which may 
possibly be investigated by the source melbod arc customs, laws, 
and institutions. These must be dug out of the writings where 


Bemiina. 


IHiaciimcs. 


> B«rnheim, 184 
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they lie imbedded. Here the principal difficulty is not in reach- 
ing the material but in. studying it intelligently. The pupil 
may be laguely interested in the subject, but bis knowledge is 
generally iiuulequate to the interjiretation of the jiassage which 
contains the fai is he is seeking, and so he is unable to get these 
out free from mis( onci ption ‘ If such woik is to be fruitful, it 
must be skilfully directed, and the teacher must select docu- 
ments for study which contain f.icts within the range both of 
the iiujul's interest and of his cajiai ily 

Magna (’harta may sctvc as an illiistr.nion There are thiee 
or four of its pioMsioiis the mere le.admg of which kindles the 
imagination of the student of I'.nglish histoiy. But Mafjui 
why do such words as "To no one will we sell, to Cliarta. 
no one will we deny, or delay right or justice,’' seem something 
better than a {lolitic lan's jilatilude^ Hei ausc the student has 
got far enough into the spun and traditions of the English 
leaders of Ring John's clay to discmer in those words the clear- 

* “ Pile statute txidk often ne'ols an lutciptclcr in the circiinisiances of 
the tune ” Itci man, ayS 

^ It may seem str.uige thu smh (tiienmont' are classi d among “ re- 
ni un-. ” lint these passages in the < liailtr an- mil soimlKiiU’s desiiii>- 
tion of what tlie li.arons wanted , ihev aie cxu ih wliat ihe barons asked 
for ll historical crilieism h.is pioccd that such a document was pre- 
sented to King John, and tint this tent is a coircCt traiislalion of the 
oiigmal text, what tiny asked in.iy Ik- oliscrccd by leading iheir words 
'the same princilde holds of all siintlai documents iiiitd these documents 
contain descriptions, and in such a ease the dosci iptioiis a.-c to be studied 
as tradiliun It is wuith notiug that the pupil is not authorised to infer 
from what such th.iilcis giantcd that the people were happy e\er after- 
wauls 111 the enjovnient of these privileges Nor when such charters 
tall the rights •ancient,” can it lie safeh inferred that these were not 
merely pnhtical aspirations or at least one party’s wry of interpieting 
rights which actually had existed for many yeai.s Heie again enters 
the element of tradition Nor when the l.ords and Commons in the 
Petition of Right “humbly show” and most “ hunihlv piay," is it to lie 
inferred that they appioached King Chailes with any deep sense of 
humility Seignobos jiomts out that the great preiich histoiiaii Fustel de 
Coulanges fell nito this blunder when he inferred from the formula: 
inserted in inscriptions that the people entertained sentiments of “satis- 
faction and gratitude ” tuwaul the emperors. These are “ reiiiams,’’ but 
remains of the etuiuettc of petition 


12 
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est possible trace of their common ideals. But his knowledge 
must be far broader and decjier than anything he could obtain 
from the Charta itself m ortler tiiat he sliould be able to really 
appreciate it. This becomes the more eiideiit if other famous 
passages be taken up ; for example, the one which declares 
against imprisonment without legal trial, or the two which pro- 
vide for the holding of the ‘‘ common council of our kingdom ” 
To understand these, much special information is demanded, 
which no pupil rel)ing alone or esen principally on the source 
method could obtain.' 

In spite of such difficulties a limited use of documents like 
Magna Charta can be made. The jiupils should be sent to 
Metliodot them to find the answers to ilelimte tpicstions. For 
example, it may be asked what sums of money 
could the king collect without the consent of his Croat Council? 
How was this Council assembkaP What persons received a 
personal summons? Were any men asked to appear for the 
towns? How could the king lie forced to carry out tlie piumi- 
ses embodied in the Charta ^ Questions of this sort may he 
answered from the document itself witli the liel)) of one or two 
reference liooks or dictionaries for the explanation of terms 
which do not carry their meaning on tlieir face. 

If this be true in regard to institutions, it must be even more 
applicable in the case of the evidences of men’s beliefs and 
ideas wliicli are left in their writings The work of unaiiicd in- 
terpretation IS too severe for young minds, e\ce[)t whete the 
thoughts come well wiihin the range of tlieir own thinking, and 
in these cases it will be necessary to piod their curiosity a little. 

What Professor Bcrnhcim has called ■•tradition" is made up 
of all sorts of historical writings, ami, hesides, of legends, tales, 
and songs, ami of paintings and sriiljitiircs. J’upils 
are never asked to extrai t history from legends ; 
even the trained historian can hardly do this. 'I'he histoiical 
picture in turn is valuable like written history ; iioth are rc[ire- 

1 It is noticeable that KencUll’s Sonne Book omits Magna Charta and 
similar documents. 
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sentations, one on canvas the other in words, of the painter’s 
or of the author's notion of what has taken place. 

Orchnanly llic editor of a source-book has sought to avoid 
the critical difficulties which surround the study of selections 
from chronicles, letters, memoirs, biograjihies, or selected 
anything that properly comes under the head of SoarccM. 
‘•tradition’’ by taking his passages from contemporaries whose 
trustworthiness has been proced.' These can be read as ordi- 
nary narratives without much attomiit on the part of the pupils 
to sift the stories that are told. Such a sourc e-book is hardly 
more than a supiilementnry reatler. The methoil cannot be 
carried far if only writings of mi(|uestioncd aduiacy are to be 
jilaced in the hands of the ])iipils It \m 11 icsull m little train- 
ing unless there is some oppoilunity to sift statements, to weigh 
evidence, and to reach a conclusion after comparing several 
narratives 

What are the elementary princijiles of criticism m arcordance 
with whicli the pupil must ask questions of the "source ”? In 
the first jilacc, a writing docs not become a real BowtaQncs- 
source by being very old .‘\ medireval (hrointler Uoa« Source, 
who IS describing what happened fifty years before he was born, 
is not more reliable, indeed he is far less reliable, than the 
nineteenth-centuiy investigator who knows uhere tins chronicler 
got his facts and has examined a great deal of c\idence which 
the chronicler knew nothing about, and wlio, finally, has some 
notions about cvideiue, of any appreciation of svhicli the 
chronicler may haie been innocent. One teacher who has used 
the " source methoil " testifies, ‘‘ It is such a pleasure to quote 
from Homer, Herodotus, or Thucydides." This pleasure spiings 
largely from the strangeness and the classical halo that surrounds 
such names. In a sense Heiodotns is a source ; m another 
sense he is an historian like Grote. If he did not observe with 
his own eyes the events be ilescribes, it is necessary to go behind 

> In a sense this would not relieve the scholar from weighing each 
statement, for even a trustworthy writer is a more or less dim medium 
through which to see the facts 
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^^erodotus, and examine his sources. Probably these are not 
■- tbrthcommg, but merely because wc do not know where he got 
Ins information does not i^ve that his statements are correct.' 
William of 'lyre tells tlie story of Peter the Hermit which has 
made of that wamleiiiig priest the oiiginator of the first crusade, 
a greater than Pujie L’lban II. lint William of 'Pyre was not 
born at the time of tlie fust (.rus.tdc. And vet it took writers a 


long time to iiniuiie liow he knew so mucli about Peter and 
to discover that the nio-'t he did say w.is not true. 


After the pu]nl understands whether his “ souue" is an eye- 
witness or a Lontemporan, or is merely some siibseipient nar- 
Ijiterpre- rator of the tale, the next task is to determine what 

ution. pie source actu.dly contains. .And this is not al- 


ways easy’. Indeed, if an attempt be m.ule to study .some 
phase of mediaival hisloty, there will be wliole classes of ideas 
implied in a projicr interpretation of the n.iiiatue (luile out of 
reach of the pupil's Iiisluiic.il imagination. 'J ake, for example, 
Fanhard’s remark that ‘‘ the Saxons, like almost all the trihes of 
Germany, were a fierce people, given to the worship of devils 
and hostile to our religion."- No pu[nl without guidam c 
could discover just what h.iiihard meant by “devils,” and yet 
Einhard is one of the simplest sources that could bo put into 
the hantl .1 of pupils. Such a diffic iilty hunt-, the use of tlic 
method. 


I3ut <|uitc as .serious a diificiilty comes from tlie necessity of 
sitting the statements of the narrative Suppose tins is a per- 
sonal account of tlie battle of Waterloo or of Geilysluirg. If 
It is to be used as a source of knowledge, and not merely as an 


^ “ J fence- the ali'.iird coiwccjucncc that history is more positive, and 
bCc-ms heller est.iblishi il iit regard to tliosc little kiiouii periods winch 
are represented by a single writer than in regard to f.vcts known fiom 
thousands of documents which contradict each other ’1 he wars of the 
Medes known to Herodotus alone, ihe adventures of Fredegonda related 
by none but (iregory of 'fours, arc less subject to discussion than the 
events of the french Kevolutioii, which have been descnlred by hundreds 
of contemporaries." [..angiois and Seignolms, /ntrpi/uilwii to the Study 
of History, i(j7, 19S. Sec also 177 ff ff licrnhcim, 391 ff. 

* Lginhard (Ivinhard), Life of Charlemiignt, 26. 
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exciting story, the pujjil should know whether the narrator was 

on a part of the field well situated for observing the progress 

of the fight. He should also know whether the 

, , , SUtUc. 

narrators own reputation, or the reputation of 

some person in favour of whom or against whom he had pre- 
judices, was involved in the fortunes of the day. It would not 
be H’ise to accept without a good deal of sifting tlie accounts of 
many of the struggles included in the Battles and Leaders of 
the Ctvil li’ar. 

The trained historian endeavours to discover everything in the 
personal attitude of the writer whom he is stiulying, his sym- 
pathies, his national or party or religious preju- ThePenonal 
dices, his habits of ob'-ervation and statement, tlie 
object he had in view in saying what he does, — in a word, 
everything that < an affect in one way or another the comjire- 
hensive tiutlifulness of the narrative' Obviously no pupil is 
able to carry surir questioning very far, ami yet he must do some 
of It if he IS to read only the sourv es that are im ludeii in sue h a 
book as that of Mrs. Shi Idon-llaincs W.ishington's letter to 
his mother after Hraddoik’s defeat can be searched by all such 
questions, and the result will be a higlier apjireciation of 
Washington’s ihaiaiter as an observer tlian could be g.iined 
were his letter simply read with no notion that it should first be 
ciitically w'eighed ^ 

Even if the pujiil jiossess the knowledge and the critical skill 
to interpret siiniile narratives, he cannot leacli sound conclusions 
unless he has enough documents lie i> not jiisti- Enonjji 
fied in drawing an inference from the condition of Documenti. 
two monasteries to the condition of the whole church. Facts 
that are already assumed may be illustrated by a single j'lidi- 
cionsly selei ted source, but the pujnl should realize that this is 
an illustration and not a proof. 

If pupils are to be taught to asceitain the facts for themselves, 

' For a ilelailcil .slalenicnt of tlic crinc.il qiie-.noiis which should be 
kept 111 mind, see I aiighns and Seignnbo>., Ht 6 tf 

* Hart, Soured Book of American History. 103-105 
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it is best to limit such work to those incidents in reference to 
which there exists an abunilance of material. The first purpose 
1 FUuiof sliould be to aioiisc the pupil’s curiosity by raising 
Work. some disputed point. Ills hunting instinct must 
be quickened. 'I’liis can easily be acconqilished by giimg two 
or three selections from writers whose ideas of an event are 
radically dilfeient. Issue is joined, and it must be tiie pupil's 
task to settle the dispute. In order tliat he may do tins, abun- 
dant excerpts should be furnished from the best sources, of dif- 
ferent kinds, bearing on the point IIis work should be guided 
methodically. Finally, after he is re.idy to make out an 0])m- 
lon of what actually took place, he should have a chance to 
compare ihi.s with the conclusion of some judicially minded 
historian. Such a process can only do good so far as it can 
be practicallj carried out, but it ilemands things that aie not 
always present, — documents, time, iiersonal sujjerv ision. honest 
criticism by the te.iciier. 

It will be easy to find .abundant material in rases where the 


interests of two ]ieoples or of two parties are involved. The 
conduct of the llritisli ministry before the outbreak of the Anieii- 
can Revolution may serve as an example. 

'i he Declaration of IndejiendeiKc says, “ 'I'he history of the 
present king of Great llritain is a listorv of repeated injuries 
AnlUiu^ usurpations, all h.ivmg m diieet olijcct the 

tratton. establishment of an absolute tyranny over these 
States.’’ \^’lth tins statement may be (ornpared S.imud John- 
son's reply to tiie declar.iiion of tiie Second f'oniincntal Con- 
gress which covered some of the same ground taken by the later 
more famous declaration He saul. among other things refer- 
ring to alleged acts of tryaimy, *■ If they are condemned un- 
heard, it IS because there is no need of a Iri.d Tlie crime is 
manifest and notorious . If their .issemblies have lieeii 


suddenly dissolved, what was the reason? Their ch liberations 
were imleccnl, ami tbeir intentions seditions.'’ ' Another 
famous F.nglishman, the historian Gibbon, wrote in a letter, 


* ilart, ContcmpjmrH^ , II 4^6 
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dated January 31st, 1775, “For my own part, I am more and 
more convinced that we have both the right and the power on 
our side, and that though the efibrt may be accompanied with 
some melancholy circumstances, we are now arrived at the de- 
cisive moment of persevering, or of losing for ever both our 
trade and our empire.” * The controversy might be fiirtlier 
developed by a comparison of numbers 54 and 55 in Halt’s 
Source Book, and by examining Lord Mansfield's speech on 
the right to tax.’ Indeed it may be extended almost in- 
definiicly tiiroiigh the use of sources made accessible in small 
collei tions 

In discussing the treatment of the different kinds of sources, 
it has incidentally been urged that the study of original 
material cannot become the pupil’s principal means 
of acciuiriiig knowledge, and that it is chiefly use- vaineof 
fill in illustrating the statement-) of the teaclier or of 
the text-book. Occasionally also it is possible to arrange ele- 
mentary investigations, not m oidc'r to *‘ make historians, but to 
teach (liildien to select the essentials from a mass, and to tram 
the judgment ” ® 

It IS contended by tlic achoc.ttes of a more extended use 

of the soiiri e mclliod that even if the resiilLs of the pupil's 

study of the soiiices are uusalisfactoi y fioiii the _ 

^ ^ Source 

scholai's point of view, these results coinjiaie faior- MeUiodv*. 

ably with what is accomiilished by the text-book 

method. “ In the one case the acciuisilion of knowledge is 

almost sure to be a memory pioccss, while in the other there 

must be some exercise of the other faculties . . . the source 

t Kendall, Snune Bool, 354 

* Lee, Sounc Book, 477 ff 

• Professor A 1 ! Hart, at the conference on entrance requirements. 
New England As.sociation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 1S95. 
In his Amfticiiit Ifntory to!J ky Conlemf'otauf^, Professor Hart also says : 
“ Pupils cannot he expected to found their knowledge of history on 
sources, because they h.ive not the judgment to distinguish between the 
different kinds of material ” t iq Professor La\ issc has said Very 
few documents are accessible to the intelligence of the pupil ” A f ropes 
de nos E coles, 104. 
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book forces both teacher and pupil to work . . . the teacher 
cannot be a mere recitation hearer.” * But this argument is 
equally strong in support of the merely illustrative use of 
sources; indeed, it is stronger, for it is hardly clear that the 
teacher who puts the text-book to bad use will wisely direct the 
study of the sources, and all the difficulties which beset the 
pioper study of the sources arc enhanced if this woik is at- 
tempted by Ignorant or unwilling teachers. 

The ardent advocates of the source method occasionally 
forget how much can be accomplished by a capable teacher 
Withoot with nothing but a tevt-book to work with, .and 
Sonreet. sometimes without even this. Although not all 
reports of German instruction in history are favourable, il is 
evident that occasionally a teacher is lound who makes the 
subject fascinating with no hel[i save from the meagre Lett- 
fa, ten. 'reaching history is, after ail, a work of mterpret.ition. 
Its aim is to reveal to the jmpils a world of whu h they jiossess 
only scattered and vague impressions. 'I'he jnipils c.innot 
discover this woi Id themselves, they c.in be led into it liy the 
teacher alone , and the source method is only one means 
which the teacher may use to perform the task su< < essfully. 

The over-emphasis of the source method also Ic.uls to the 
neglect of other ways of cultivating an interest in history and 
Historical training the pupil to think soundly upon histor- 

ical subjects. It rests jiartly on the assumption 
that there is an educational benefit winch comes, for example, 
from re<ading Livy’s account of the Punic Wars, winch cannot 
be derived from reading Mommsen's desc nption, although 
Livy no more observed the vicissitudes of that struggle than 
did Mommsen. It rests also on the crude philosophy that the 
facts of history are something so plain and dcTimtc that the 
child who knows how to re.ad can discover whnt has taken 
place. 'I’he contrary of this is true. It rc(|uircd a Niebuhr 
to reveal the Roman world to merdern gaze, and few men have 
been so taught by experience, or possess the original penetrat- 

* Fling and Caldvvtll, Stu.iies in History, p 297 
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ing glance of genius, lo enable them to more than feebly follow 
in his footsteps. The shortest route to the historical attitude 
of mind IS therefore not the source method, — although this 
may be a means , it is by reading the great masters of historical 
interpretation, the creators of modern historical literature. 

It IS now necessary to sum up briefly the conclusions which 
have been reached 111 this discussion. Isven those who h.ave 
criticised severely the attempt to make a large use 

ConclnsioiiB* 

of the sources lu tcacliing liHiory have never ob- 
jected to the use of jiidi< loiisly selected original mateiial as 
reading supplemental y to the text-book. In the elementary 
school, as well as in the high school, pupils may be guen all 
the sources of this suit which they ha\e time to read. But 
this IS not, strictly speaking, the source method. 

Below the secondaiy sciiool, the use of the sources must be 
even more incidental lii.in it may become in the secondary 
school The selections must be .idapted to the Elementary 
pupil’s knowledge and experience.’ A few 'im[)Ie School, 
questions for investigation nia> be arranged For example, 
the pupil may be sent to ('olumhus’ diary lo learn where 
Columbus ihougbl the island be bail disioicred was situated, 
or to the leiier of the Venetian Loren/o I’asqualigo to find out 
where it was believed that John Cabot h.id landed.' Such 
work will preserve the balance of .ictiuiies 111 the child’s mind, 
keep him from listlessness, give him c oiifidence, and stimulate 
him to search foi other ecpiallt ‘ queer” w.iys iliat men of 
long ago had of looking at the world The olclei jiujiils may 
also be given occasional lessons in ciilicism. They could 


^ See Mrs Sheldon T’l.irnes’ obscrcauons on the development of the 
child's powers in hei .S 7 //rj'/,’c m too ff, 

* Ccslumbus wrote, Oilohei I3lh. “Hut 111 oidei to lose on time, 1 am 
now going to trv if I can find the isl.ind of t ip.tngo ” Hart. Anunenn 
Iltstoiy laid by Coitl(mf<o>anss,\ p 38 I’as<|U.ihgo evrote, 23rd .•\ngnst, 
M97>"ftur Venetian, who went with .a sindl ship from linstol to find 
new islands, has i nine haek, and says he h.is discov ered, 700 leagues off, 
the mainland of the country of (he Gran Cam” (T.irtary, t. c. China). 
Ibid , p 69. 
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compare the account of the battle of Gettysburg taken from 
the Tribune and printed in Professor Hart’s Source Book with 
an equally detailed statement from Rhodes' Hutory oj the 
United States, and could sum up the reporter’s blunders. Such 
work would afford a useful opportunity to teach them some of 
the elementary princi[)les of evidence, and to awaken a health- 
ful scepticism of ill-foimdeii stories. 

Most of tile work in the high school must necessarily follow 
the same lines, nuking use of the increasing cap.icity of the 
SecoaSMTs pupils to interpret what they re.id and to draw 
®*^*®'**- sound inferences from it In the high school a 
more serious attempt can occasional!) he made to teach the 
pupils how to get at facts which lie m documents and narratives 
parti) covered over by the ignorance, the prejudices, or the 
primitive ideas of the vviiter. And yet the limitations which 
beset work of this sort should prevent it from being more than 
the occasional work of the c Kiss, wdneh may be made lo serve 
the double purpose of an exercise in vvriling good English and 
study in elementary investigation 

It must not be forgotten that the mO',t impoitant opportunity 
to instruct the pupils of the secondary sc bool how to interpret 
the sources belongs to the classical teacher in 
'*^'“***^' directing the study of t'.vsar and Xeno[)hon. of 
Sallust and Cicero, and even of Homer and \’irgil LFnhappily 
this opportunity is often lost sight of in the eager search for 
subjunctives and in tracing out the secjiience of tenses. 

If sources are to be used in connection with a text-liook, 
their study should follow rather than precede the consideration 
WimtlK ‘’f account in the text-book, for, usually, the 

TextiNwk. pupil docs not know enough about tlie subjec t to 
enalrle him to interpret ids sources coneclly. There may he 
exceptions to this rule Dr Schilling, the author of a German 
collection of sources on modem history, Irclicves the study of 
the sources should come first. It will be found, however, in 
practice, that the documents or narratives to which the pupil 
is sent after his lesson in the text-book deal with matters of 
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detail, so that he will not carry to tliem ready-made conclusions. 
His previously acquired stock of knowledge will simply, help 
him to reach a conclusion. 

The results of this more special study should be put in the 
note-book, so that it may be the basis of discussion during the 
following recitation. At first the pupils will hardly 
understand how to record their results, but a little 
direction will help tliein over the difficulty Exact references 
should also be made to the documents or records upon which 
the note is based. 

Those who hold that the source book should be the chief, 
if not the only, text-book explain that after these notes have 
been made, the pupil should construct an outline of what he 
has learned, and that he should then write a “ little history,” 
or continuous narrative of the events he is investigating.’ 

It IS evident that the growing favour with which some use of 
this method is received eiiijihasizes the need of teachers trained 
especially for work m history Possibly there may be a still 
gi cater need of teachers who will not Imn the method into a 
fetish, as formerly teachers treated drill in the forms and 
structure of Greek and Latin * 

’ II W ( alcb'cll, of (he S'ahonal Edu<ali<ma£ Associiiiioii, 

eSy"', pp 670 ff 

- Pcsi riplioiis <(f iIk; most atailable collection!, of selected source 
iil.itcri.ll will tie found in the hil>lioj;r.ijiliK‘s for tlie several fields of hjs- 
liirv A report ol ific New Kngland llistoiv Teachers' Assucialioiv 
will iiicliicle .1 full dcsci ijilivt staleiuciu of sources available iii liiighsli. 
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THE COURSE Ol' STUDY 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


The following chapters offer suggestions on the several Adds of history 
from ancient to modern times. Ancient history is treated in three 
chapters, the first piesenting general considerations on the whole field 
as well as a brief treatment of the orient.il peoples This is followed 
by chapters on Orcece and Rome. For reasons ihit are slated in the 
chapter itself, the limits of the Meducval history arc 305 .t l> to about 
15G0 Instead of contiiniiiig the treatment in the iisii.il foiiii of general 
history, an alternate scheme is presented in ( liapler XVI, Inil in t hapter 
XVII, which treats chiellv Kiiropcan history from 1774 to 1896. there arc 
explanations showing how the work in general liistoiy may be continued 
wHhout following the .scheme in Chapter .\V 1 

It is not the intention to mark out rigid courses of study The work 
for the secondary schrxil is consideicd fiist.biciusi for such pupils the 
question of the matter is relatnely more iiiiporl int lliaii it is wnh the 
pupils of the elementary school. With iliesc the adaptation of the mat- 
ter to their cajiacity and expeiunce is the 1 tin ( factor 

These chapters are not essays on the dilTi n m fields, but merely sug- 
gestions of points of Slew which should not be lost sight of llricf topi- 
cal summaries are added in order that ihe hue of thought may he more 
definitely marked out liibliograpliical notes arc gnen only where it 
seemed necessary The works referred to arc- all 111 the F-ngbsh language 
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liimjOGRArHY 

Cunningham, W An Essay on Western Civilization in its Economic 
Aspects Cambridge, University Press 2 vols New York, the Mac- 
millan Co 

Dunoker, Max Tlie History of Antif|iiiiy 6 vols l.ondon, Bentley 
& Son The best geiieial history of ancient ])eo])lts in any language 
Kent, C F llistoiy of the Hebrew People 2 vols New York, 
Charles Scribnei'.s Sons 

Kent, C F and Riggs, J S History of the Jiwisli People 2 vols 
New York, C hailes Scribner’s Sons London, Smith, Elder A. Co 

Kittel, R History of the Hebrews 2 vols London, M illiams & 
Norgate New \oik,Cb,iiUs Senbixi’s Sons 

Maspero, G '1 lit Jtann of < mli/atum 1 ondon, S 1 ’ C K New 
Yoik, 1 ) \pplctoii A Co 

Maspero, G '1 he Snuggle of the Nations 1 ondon, S P C K 
New York, H Applcion A < o 

Petne, W M Plindera 'I'hc llistoiy of h.gvjit from the Parlicst 
Times to the Sivteomli Itvna'tv 6 vols London, Mithiien &. Co 
New York, Cliarles Scribner's Sons 

Rawlinson, George Live Great Monarchies 3 vols I ondon, John 
Murriv ,\iuitiu Mon.iicliies 5 vols New York, Dodd, Mead & C o 
Lmbodics older views of disputed matters 

Rawlinson, George 1 he 1 lisloty of Lgvpt 2 vols London, Lorg- 
maiis. Green \ ( o New Yoik, Dodd Afead & Co 

Rawlinson, George. Phicmcia (The storj of the Nations ) New 
Yoik, G P Piitn.vm’s .Sons 

Schrader, O I’rehisloiic Antiquities of the Aryan People A Manual 
of ( omp.irative I’hilology and the Earliest Culture Translated by p’ B 
Jevoiis London. Griffin &. Co New Yoik, ( liarles Sciibner’s Sons 
'J'lie serites entitled The ,Stoiy of the Nations lias volumes on Egypt, 
Chaldea, Persia, etc New Yoik, Putnam's Sons These aie of un- 
equal value. See also list for Greece and foi Uome 

For maps and atlases, see bibliography foi Greek History. 

It has already been aigueti that Ihe programme of historical 
teaching be comprehensive, and include wliat is commonly 
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called general or universal history. This does not necessarily 
call for a treatment of all races in every period. The world 
into which the child is to be introduced by instruction has 
been affected only to a slight degree by certain peoples. 
They left no heritage of religion, literature, or law upon the 
basis of which modern European civilization has been con- 
structed. Their story need not be told in the school. 

On this subject there is difference of oiiinion. A few writers 
of text-books give accounts of China and of India, apparently 
liecause they .are writing on ‘•universar’ history. 
'1 hese accounts they include in their narratives of 
ancient history, although few of the Creeks or tlip Romans 
knew of the existence of China, nor did they know much about 
India even after Alexander’s expedition These countries ex- 
ercised little or no iiifliicnce upon Europe until the discovery 
of a sea route to India and to China carried the trader into the 
eastern seas IXen thou the influence was not direct, but 
simply through the stimulus given to trade. Ilnef historical 
explanations may he made at this point, but it is a tiistorled 
ide.al of comjjiebensivcness which would compel much attention 
to Asiatic histot) ' 

There arc a few oriental j>eoplcs which deeply influenced the 
future of Europe. TIu se arc the Egyptians, the PluEnicians, 
the Hebrews, and tlic kingdoms along the I’lgris and the 
Euphrates 

The jxisiiion of the more barbarous peoples should not al 
togcther'be ignored, for this serves to bring out more clearly 
the place occupied by tlic historical races, aiul among these 
historical races by the Europeans, lincf explanations should 
be made at the ojicning of the course on ancient history, so 
that the pupil may keep in mind the bounds of the field of 
study. 


• Professor G R Adams marks out the “Field of History” as fol- 
lows; “That portion of the history of the whole world in which we aic 
especially interested is the history of those nations which in successive 
stages have created the civilization we enjoy ” European IJietory, p. l. 
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Topics for the study of races : historical races, Aryan, Semitic, 
Turanian. Subdivisions of these : Aiyan or Indo-European,* 
spread of this family in ancient, and, by contrast, in modern 
times ; a list of the branches that were destined to become 
historic, which may be referred to at jiroper points in the de- 
velopment of the subject, for example, in stuilying about the 
Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, etc. ; argument from lan- 
guage for the common descent of the different branches of the 
Aryan family, illustrate by showing reiation-.hips of Americans of 
English descent to the Germans, the DuU.h, etc.'* The treat- 
ment of tiie Semites is less complicated, for there are only three 
historical races, the Hebrews, the Phcenicians, and the Arabs. 
The 'I’uranians tome in incidentally, but affect history pro- 
foundly: minor branches, — Pinns, Lapps, etc.; prominent 
branches, — Magyars or Hungarians, Bulg.irs, 'I'urks. Note 
that the Magyars are thoroughly European m religion and in- 
stitutions, while the Turks are still Asiatic. Other branches of 
the Turanian family, the Mongolian, etc , do not affect Europe 
until late 

Sulhitftsion of race accotdnt)^ to phy^ica! appearance Cau- 
casian or White , Mongolian or Vellow , Kthiopic or Negro. 
Comjianng this division with the other, it is the Caucasian which 
IS chiefly historical buch a survey, done simply, using illus- 
trations from the facts which the pupil has already studied in 
geogra[)hy and with which he is familiar through his own ex- 
perience, will give him .i clear impression of what are the race 
limits of the fielil of history 


The field of history is also limited in time. Prehistoric man 
is left to the ethnologist Children aie much interested in the 
relics of this mysterious past, but they should be preUatorlc 
taught that history is concerned with man only after Tunes, 
he has succeeded in creating a highly organized society, and 
after he has become conscious of himself, so that he records his 
achievements. 

The historian is interested only in events that lead somewhere 

t The theory that the original home of the Indo-Europeans was in 
central Asia has been superseded by the theory lhat they originated in 
northern Europe. 

^ Adams, op cit 3, for example See also Bnef IJistoiy of 

the Nultoits, for Table of Languages, pp 7-8 

'3 
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and are the beginnings of greater tilings. Brief explanations 
of preliistonc remains, either as an introduction to the wliole 
subject, or as each country is taken up, will serve to ciiiphasize 
the time when history liegan It is obvious that the prehistoric 
period ends at widely ditTerent tunes in dilTcrcnt parts of the 
earth. Greece stands in the full blaze of civilization when 
Rome IS still practically in the prehistoric age, and the Germ.ins 
are prehistoric men when the Romans are reading Virgil or 
listening to Cicero. 

The first period of historical time is called Ancient history. 
Its beginnings he far back in the mists siirroiiiidiiig the early 
acwofAa- Egyptian mon.archy , its end came with the downfall 
dent Times. q( ti^j. lahric of Roman society, 'I'lierc is less un- 
certainty about the beginning th.in about the end, for incagre- 
ness of knowledge [irc^ents the beginning from being pushed back 
indefinitely, but it is doubtful where the ancient order passes 
over into the mediarval soi lety. The inlhieiice of Rome was 
so permanent tli.U there i-> ground for s.iymg, with h'reeinan, that 
no line of division can be m.irked out ' .\iid jet a tune dul 
come wlicn many tilings wiiu b were < liarat tenstic of Roman 
civilization bail disappe.ucd. when the imperi.il administration 
had utterly broken down in the west under the ati.u ks of the 

* EsMvt The mecli.i val mclhixl of iliMilinp; hislori into pcnrwls is a 
striking ciidcnte of the same ihing tor ihi-. sci p S Kitit die (ier- 
nians who ONerthriw the Knipiie litil not re ih/t what thiy wm doing 
lirite remarks ‘ The .Nfongol Attiht excepted, there is among these 
terrible hosts no dc-slrojer, the wish <>f e i< li It adi r is lo in.iiiil.iin the 
existing order alwve all, lo . . . rule die |>fopl( ,is die deinit) ,ind 
successor of iheir Kin[H,'ror Titles lonfctred In him win dii gic.itist 
honours thev knew tTovis exulted in the lonsulshiji" I'p 17-iH 

lie adds " II is hardly ttm much lo say th.it the thought of ant.agniiisin 
ti> the Empire and the wish to extinguish it neicr crossed the mind of 
the barbarians The conception of the l'.m]>irc was loo universal, too 
august, ton eriduniig It w as cverxwherc around thi in it had that 

connection with the Christian Chun It which in.ide 11 .ill 1 inbraring and 
venerable” I’p 19, :o N'oininall) the Roman Empire hied on iiniil 
1806, first by union of ('h.ariemagnr's hiankish kingdom and Italy, then 
by the union of fJtrmaiiy and Italy brought about by Otto the Great, 
and lastly as hardly more than a (,erin.in ronfedcr.inon .Still the name 
offers emphatic testimony to the strength of the Kom.in tradition. 
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Germans, when the rule of the powerful had been substituted 
for the reign of law, when the great cities fell into ruin and their 
population vanished, when intellectual work became feeble and 
crude, and men’s minds were concentrated upon religious 
problems alone. This time came somewhere between 378 a. d. 
and 600. Tcrhaps the most convenient date to fix upon is 
395, for shortly after that Alaric begins Ins destructive march 
thiough Greece to Italy, and other German leaders, taking ad- 
vantage of his attacks, break across the frontier. It was formerly 
customary to bring ancient history to a close m 476 witli what 
was calleil the “ Kail of the Roman Empire.” Against such a 
division IS the fact that although the deposition of Romulus 
Augustulus had important consequences, it did not possess the 
sigmfu ancc that has been popularly attributed toil. As Pro- 
fessor Bryce explains, ” 'I’here was legally no extinction of the 
Western Empire at all, but only a reunion of east and west. 
In form and to some extent also in the belief of men, things 
reverted to their state during the first two centuries of the Em- 
pire, save that Ily/,antmm instead of Rome was the centre of 
the c i\ il government." ‘ 

'I'he ('ommitlee of Seven has argued that the further history 
of Eiiroiic until the coronation 01 the death of Charlemagne be 
taught as a jiart of ancient history r.ather than as the beginnings 
of the Middle .Ages Tins division has been gaining ground 

1 Thf //i'lv h’omiui f.mf'uf, zC) Piofcssor G B .Ad.nii-. fiirtlier re- 
marks ‘ Odovakar ruled the Gumans who wcie iii llaly .as their king, 
and he was at the he.arl uf .; i>ractitall\ rndspendent kingdom, hut he did 
not understand that fact as dt arlv .is we do, .and, in the theoiv of the 
time, he was still commanding a Roman ainiy and guarding a Kom.in 
piovinte under the emperor ” C luhzalton durtri; thi Middle -i^^es, 73 

® This, says the /w/iarr, “secures an equitable adjustment of time, 
and a re-asonable distribution of emphasis tietween the earlier and the 
latei periods If the jmpil stops his histoiical work at the end of the 
first year, it is desirable that he should not look upon classical history 
as a tiling apart, hut that he should be brought to see something of what 
followed the so called ‘ f.ill ’ of the Western h.nipiie Moreover, it is 
difficult to find a logic.al stopping-place at an earlier d.ite ; one cannot 
end with the introdiiclion of Chi istianity, 01 with the Germanic invasions, 
or with the rise of Mohammedanism , and to break off with the year 476 
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in the schools and with text-book makers, and yet it appears 
of doubtful expediency. 'I'here is some danger that if the sub- 
ject is so divided the pupil will lose sight of the fundamental 
changes which took place during the tkirbarian Invasions. 
Furthermore, the addition of another jieriod will necessarily 
shorten the tune given to the tieatment of tlie Kinpire. On the 
whole, there is good reason to believe that the year 395 offers 
a convenient place at which ancient history may be brought to 
a close. 

Ancient history has gencmlly been taught as (Ireek and 
Roman history, and often as incidental to the stiuly of Greek 
Tike Andent Latin. Jf this lie the chief impulse to its study. 

World. there is danger of a neglect of some phases whit h 
are important from an histontal [loint of view. This accounts 
for the com|)arati\ely slight emphasis iilaced upon the Greek 
colonies and upon the spread of Hellenic civ iluation after the 
conquests of .Mexander the Great. Greece appears an isolated 
spot of light surrounded by vague forms, if not bv utter dark- 
ness. 'I'he same influence has cut short tlie history of Rome 
with the liattle of -\ttuiin or the death of \tigustus 

It IS the ancient vvoild that the teacher must explain, not 
stmiily the lirilliant career of either (irecre or the Roman 
Republic. That world centred about the Mediterranean, and 
every fact h,as significance vvhicli explains how civilisation was 
steadily pushed along the shores of this sea and liow it gradually 
made its w.iy inland, 'fhe idea of continuity sltouid dominate 
the treatment of tlie material. L'nfortunatdy little has come 
down to us in regani to some phases of this process, — iheeaily 
history of the Pluenician an<! of tlie Greek colonies, for example, 
— hut such knowledge as we possess should he used to give the 
imjtression of continuity in the <levelopmcnt of ancient civiliza- 
tion. This will not keep the teacher from concentrating atten- 
tion chiefly upon titose phases of the story vvhiclt naturally are 
most interesting, and which are also useful m explaining the 


IS to leave the pupil in a world of confusion, — the invasions only begun, 
the church not fully organized, the hnipirc not wholly ‘ fallen.’ ” I’. 58. 
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circumstances in the midst of which Greek and Roman litera- 
ture was created. 

The history of Egypt gives the impression of the antiquity of 
civilization, and this fact should control the management of 
the subject.' The pupils should not remember the 
names of the Egyptian kings, save one or two like 
Ramses II., nor should they remember the details of Egyptian 
conquests. Such efforts are as unnecessary as they are fruitless. 
Conquests whicli left no impression upon the later map of 
Europe need not interest children. 

Topics influence of the Nile ; antiipiity of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion ; sources of knowleilge ol Egyptian history, hieroglyphs. 
Meaning of dynasties ; situation of Menqiliis, the seat of the 
Old Empire ; pyramids at Gizeh Thebes, the seat of the 
Middle Empire and of the Now Empire , temple of Ammon at 
Thebes, temple of the sun at Heliopolis, Lake Mucris, con- 
structed under the Middle Empire, the Shepherd kings; war- 
like kings of New Empire, particularly Ramses IJ.. possibly 
the Pharaoh of the oppression of the Hebrews , builtiings at 
Karnak and Ltixor. Ch.ir.actenstKS of Kgjiitian religion and 
of Egyptian arts. Treatment of the deail Relation between 
Egypt and Assyria , relations with the Greeks, particularly after 
the time of I'samnictit Ims , becomes a Persian province (525). 
The distinctions between the different “ Jsiiijuies ” need not 
be insisted on, for they have little meaning for the pupil. The 
teacher may keep it in mind as a convenient means of marking 
the comparative antiquity of the great buildings."' 

■ Accoiding to the Committee of Seven the survey of oriental history 
should he completed in not more than one-eigbth of the time allotted to 
ancient hi-story “It should aim to give (a) an idea of the remoteness of 
oriental beginnings, of the length and reach of recorded history , (b) a 
definite knowledge of the names, location, and chronological succession 
of the early oriental natrons , (c) the distinguishing features of their 
civilizations, as concretely as possible , (d) the recognizable lines of their 
influence on later times " Study of Ifnioty, 55 

I Utstoy of Egyptian Art, by Perrot and t hipiez, 2 vols , full of pic- 
tures Egyptian architecture is also illustrated 111 the Perry Pictures and 
in the Helman-Taylor Pictures. For the rel.iiion lielween Egypt and 
Greece, Holm, I/ntary of Greece, 1 91 if, Abbott, History of Greece, I 
55-56. Sheldon’s Studies in General History gives a few extracts from 
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Assyria and Babylon are interesting particularly for the bear- 
ing they have upon Hebrew histor)'. It should be sufficient to 
AMyiiaud describe the characteristics of the Tigris-Euphrates 
Babylon. plain, to contrast its ancient wealth with its present 
desolation, to exhibit its civilization through pictures of the 
monuments which liave survived, and to point out the connec- 
tion with Hebrew history. 

Greek legends ofNinus and Scniiramis , distinction between 
the older Italiylonian kingdom, .-Xs^yria, the later Babylon ; 
locate Nineveh and Bahjlon; extent of dominion of each at 
height of jiower , S.irgon captures Samaria (722), causing “ cap- 
tivity of the Ten Tribes”; Sennacherib’s siege of Jerusalem 
and the biblical narratue; fall of Nineveh (606), Greek tale 
of Sardanapalus. Babjlon under Nebut hadnc/?ar ; cajiture of 
Jerusalem, beginning of Bab)lonian eaptiv ity (5X6; , coiKiuest 
of Tyre (574) , Cyrus captures Babylon (53S7.* 

the sources illu'-traiing Egyptian civilization, for evaiiiple, an extract 
from the “ hook of the l>ead ” ji 10, from a hviiin to the Nile, of the 
time of Kamses II, p 12, inscripuoiis about Ramies, p 14 These selec- 
tions may be written on the hoaril A few ol them will require cxphaiia- 
tioris which are not contained in the oidiii.ir> Uvt-book, and without 
which the pupil will be purzlcd rather than enlightened 

* I/istc>n' of Chalfoan an,/ .-fssv’ian Art, Ferrot and ( hipiez, 2 vols. 
A judicious scletiioii of p.i-.vagt'. from the prophets who were contem- 
porary with the Liter career of Assvrta .ind Itabvlon will gre.ilK enliven 
the interest of the pupil, because such selections arc sources in the strict 
sense of the term The prophets were actors in the grc.it di.ima of ori- 
ental history Professor 1 -isher, in his I'nnrrsa! J/isloty, p 50. has 
pointed out a miinbcr of pertinent passages In reference to the fall of 
Nineveh, he quoics from .\ahiim ‘‘ '1 he chariots .shall rage in the 
streets, they shall jostle against one another m the broad wavs ” “ Take 
ye sjKiil of silver, take the spod of gold for llierc is none end of the 
Store and glory out of all the pleasant furniture ’’ In reference to liaby- 
lon he quotes from fsaiah “ Habylon, the glorv of kingdoms, the Ijcautv 
of the Chaldee’s evcellenrv , shall never lie inliabited , " " neither shall 
the Arabian pitch t-nt there; neither shall the shejiherds make their 
fold there’ “Wild biasis of the rieseif shall lie there." “owls shall 
dwell there ” The underworld is astonished at the corning of the king 
of Babylon to the abode of thede.ad The gre.il rlead accost him, "Art 
thou also become as weak as we ? " “ Thv pomp is brought down to the 
grave ” ’They ask scornfullv, " Is this the m.an that made the earth 
tremble, that did shake kingdoms ^ " 
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7'here is peculiar difficulty in dealing with Hebrew history 
because of its close i;eIigious associations. Many names about 
which cluster strong religious traditions are more ^ 
familiar than the names of Pericles or of Caesar, but 
It IS impossible to teach the story of Abraham or of Moses as 
one would explain Caesar's exploits. The child, however, con- 
fuses familiarity with historical certitude. There is the further 
difficulty that the whole theory of Hebrew history is being re- 
constructed, so tliat only a few external facts can be taught 
without entering the field of serious controversy. Tlie easie.st 
solution of the problem would be to omit any consideration of 
the subject, but Hebrew history is certainly as important as the 
history of Assyria and of llabylon, and it would be strange to 
omit in a course on general history all consideration of the peo- 
ple to whom modern Europe owes its religious ideas and many 
of Its principles of conduct. Furthermore, no literature is richer 
than the Hible in tales which jiortray m simple but clear out- 
line all those phases of experience whu h bear upon the devel- 
opment of character, and it is an incomparable opportunity lost 
when the child’s imagination and his impulses to action have 
not been touched by a study of this great panorama. The Ger- 
mans teach the Old Testament history in connection with the 
instruction in •' Religion, ’ but their aim is not so much historical 
as religious. 

The folloiving tolics on Tfchrrtv history si/"i^rst art indtspen- 
sahle minimum Hebrew ideas as to the origin of their people 
and how they w'cre settled in ('anaan ; contrast between char- 
acteristics of Hebrew religion and religions of other ancient 
oriental peoples ; organiration of a kingdom under Saul and 
David , Solomon, the temple, relation to Tjre , division of the 
kingdom ; destruction of the northern kingdom ; capture of 
Jerusalem and the Captivity; period of the return; final con- 
quest by the Romans. 

The importance of Phoenicia is often unrecognised, because 
so little is known about the continuous growth of Tyre and 
Sidon that there is scarcely any nucleus of ordinary historical 
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incident to which to attach the descriptive facts of Phceni' 
Clan life. The rhccnicians were the first of the ancient peoples 
to spread their civilization over tlie sea to distant 
shores, 'rhey were compelled to become mariners 
because their land, between Mount Lelianon and the Aiediter- 
ranean, was loo narrow to support llie lai';e population, es- 
pecially after the downfall of the Hillite emiiire and after the 
Hebrews had driven many of the Ciana.amtcs to the coast, 
'I’lieir land uas the natural home of snilois, just as later were 
I'ortugal and Holland. 'I'o realize the evtent of their iiitliience, 
It IS necessary to study the geogiapliy of their colonies and 
trading-stations, and to remember that Carthage rained on the 
work of Sidon and Tjre in the western Mediterranean. This 
Phienician inflneni e was excited eiiher in die east or the west 
for nearly ,a tlioiisaiKi years. They did not < reate so nnuh as 
adajit what they had learned from oliieis, but under the circum- 
stances such a work was ipiite as impoit.mt 

There is some dulereme of opinion in legard to the impor- 
tance of their mlhiem e upon the (Irecks. Holm dei laics that 
the (Irecks received fioin them nothing <»l iin|iortaiKC except 
the alphabet lint it is e\ idem that as (iidcis and colonizers 
they brought the scattered [leoples of tlie am lent world together, 
anvl thus furthered the development of its eiv ili/ation. With 
the rise of (Ireek sea jiower in the cightli cenlnrv the impor- 
tance of the I’lncim i.in cities begins to dei rc ase. Init the settle- 
ment at ('arthige c reated a centre for Phienician influence in 
the west which endured nntil nearly two centuries after Tyre 
was destrcjyed by .Alexand'-r the (Ireat. t'arihage was Rome’s 
great antagonist, and her liistory becomes known largely llirougli 
the conflict with Rome. 

Topics for IVitrrucio and Carthas^c’ situation of Phccniria, 
second founding of Tv re 102.S; "I'yrian djes , Phiemc ian trade 
routes, settli mcnls in t'vjinis, m (ircece. ,ind on the shores 
of the zP-goan .Archijiclago , si'Ulement at (lades (Tarshish) ; 
founding of {'artlmgc. S14 , story of Hanno’s voyage around 
Africa. Conciuest of Pyre by Ncbncbadiiezzar , destruction of 
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Tyre by Alexander (332) ; Carthage as the rival of the Greeks 
in Sicily , Carthage as the rival of Kome , extent ol the Cartha- 
ginian empire ■, Punic wars and destruction of Carthage ( 146). 
In tlie twenty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel there is a graphic 
description of lltc wealth and activity of Tyre. 

Tliere is so close a connection between the Pcisians and the 
Greeks that even pupils who liave not been accustomed to 
study ancient history as a wliole have become 
faiiiiliar with the names of Cyrus, tanibyses, Darius, * 
and Xerxes. The lateness of I'eisian history brings it down 
beyond tlie period of earlier Greek history, so that a knowledge 
of each is necessary for the understanding of the other, just as 
the lateness of Carthaginian history implies much of the history 
of Greece and of Rome. 'I'liis situation has its dangers. 
Pupils are often able to pass up and down several chronological 
series, the incidents of which they relate without feeling the 
connection. Conserinently, if Persian history is treated sepa- 
rately belore Greek history, it must be reviewed m connection 
with the wars and with the efforts of the Delian League to clear 
the Persians out of die ^T.'gcan and western .Asia Minor. 

Topics for Persian history distinction between Medes and 
Persians , Zoroastei and the Persian religion ; Cyrus and his 
conquests ; Cambyses and the Greek colonies in .Asia Minor ; 
story of Cruesus ; Darius, extent of his rule, organization of 
the Persian kingdom , decay of power ; overthrow of the 
Persians by Alexander. 
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Larger Genera! It'a/i’s — 

Abbott, Eivelya A History of Greece 3 vols. London, Longmans, 
Green A Co New \ oiL, G !' IVitnain's Sons 

CurbuB, E. History of Giccee 5 \ols Ixmdon, John Murray 
New York, Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

Ihmckei, M llistoiy of Giecce 2\ols l.oiulon, K. Hcnlley & Sons. 
Qrote, George. History of l»recce 12 vols ].oiuioii, John Mur- 
ray. New York, Harper & I’.ros 

Holm, A History of Greece 4 vols New York, The Macmillan 
Co 

SmaUtr Gmera! H’ar! ! — 

Botsford, G. W. A History of Greece lanidon and New Y'ork, 
Macmillan 

Oman, C W C A History of Greece totlic death of Alexander the 
Great London and New \ oik, I ongnuns, (iiecn A Co 

Speetal H'artc — 

Abbott, E Pericles f Heroes of Nations) I.oiulon and New 
York, G 1’ rutn.ini's Sons 

Botsford, Q W. Hcvelopnieiit of the Athenian ( onstitutioii. Lon- 
don and New York, Maemill.an 

Couianges, P de The Ancient City. '1 ranslaied by W .Small 
Boston, I,ec & .S'hepard 

Fowler, H N History of Greek Literature New York, H Apple- 
ton & Co 

Fowler, W W. The C ity-State of the Greeks and Romans Lon- 
don and New V'ork, Macmillan 

Freeman, £. A. History of Sicily 4 voK Oxford University Press. 
Story of Sicily. (.Stories of Nations ) New York, Putnam Historical 
Geography of Eurojie 2 vols. London. Longmans, Green & Co. (Out 
of print.) 

Gardner, E A. Handbook of Greek Scul|>turc Ixmdon and New 
York, Macmillan 

OUbert, O. Constitutional Antiquities of .Sparta and Athens. Lon- 
don, S. Soniicnschciii & Co. .New York, The Macmillan Co. 
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Greenidge, A H. J. Handbook of Greek Constitutional History. 
London and New York, MacnulUn. 

Jebb, R C. Primtr of Greek Literature. London, The Macmillan 
Co. New York, American liook Co 

Mahaffy, J P. History of Classical Greek Literature. 2 vols Lon- 
don and New York, Macmillan Alexander’s Lmpire (Stories of Na- 
tions ) London, T. F Unwin New York, G 1 ’ Putnam’s Sons. Social 
Life in Greece London and New V ork, Macmillan Survey of Greek 
Civilization London and New York, Macmillan 

Tozer, H. P Primer of Classical Geography I.ondon, Macmillan & Co. 
New York, American Book Co 

Taountas, C , and Mauatt, J J. 1 he Mycenean Age London, Mac- 
millan & Co Boston, Houghton, Milfiiii & Co. 

TarbeU, F B History of Greek Art London and New York, 
M.iciiiillan. 

Maps ntid Atlases — 

Kiepert, Henry. New Wall Maps of Ancient History American 
Agents, Hand, McNally & Co , of Chicago and New \ ork Of the series 
ot eight maps the following are of special use in Greek History. An- 
cient World, .\sia Minor, Greece, l.mpircs of the Persians and ot Alex- 
ander the Great Size fiom 74 to 79 by 39 to 60 inches 

Kampen (. lassieal Maps The one on Greece is slightly smaller 
than the Kiepert, and costs less Rand, McNall) & ( o 

MacCoun, Townsend lli.storical Geography Charts of Europe 
Ancient and Classical New York, .“silver, lJurdett & Co 

(It Is well to have a phvsical map for the study of topography ) There 
are Kupcrt’.s Pliysic.d " ( liitlmc " Maps, Hand, .Mc.Nally cV Co , also 
the Syduw-IIabeiiieht Physical Wall Maps, somewhat laiger Same 
agents 

Kiepert, H -Ml.is AntK|uus Twelve Maps of the Ancient World, 
Am ed Boston, B H Sanborn Generally regarded as the best. 
Ctmn’s Classical Atlas Bo-ton, (.inn & Co 

Xiongmans’ Classical Atlas London and New York, Longmans, 
Gieen & C o 

( In the various atlases are maps referring to ancient times ) 

Droysen, G. Allgemciiicr historischer Handatlas Leipzig, Velha- 
gen and Klasliig 

Labberton, R H Historical Atlas, 3S00 n c to 1SS6 A D. New 
York, Silver, Burdett & Co 

Kiepert and Wolf Historischer Schul-Atlas zur alien, mittleren 
unci iieueren Geschichte. 7th ed Berlin, Keinier 

Putzger, P W Historischer .Schul-Atlas zur alien, mittleren und 
neueren Geschichte. 25th ed Leipzig, Velhagen and Klasing “The 
best small atlas of Euiope.an history”* 

Schrader, F. Atlas de Geographic historic|ue. Paris, Hachette. 


1 Report of Committee of Seven. 
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Selected Sources ■ — 

FUns, F M. European History Studies In Vol. I., five nos. Chi- 
cago, Ainsworth & Co 

Sheldon-Barnes, Mary D. In her Studies in General History. Bos- 
ton, I) C. He.ith & Co. 

Sources in translations of Gi eck writers — 

/Eschylus, translated l)> Blumptre I ondon .and New Vork, George 
Ronlledge & Sons A Iranslation by Robert I’otter in Motley’s Univer- 
sal Library. 

Aristophanes, transl.ited by Kreie Morley’s Universal Library New 
Vork, G Ronticdge & .Sons 

AnstoUe On the Constitution of Athens, translated by F C Kenyon. 
London, George Bell A .Sons New \ ork, 'I'he Macmillan Co 

Demosthenes. OIvnthi.ics, IMiilippics, etc , translated by Kennedy 
Bohn’s Library On the Crown Same Library. 

Herodotus, translated by Mac.iul.iy 2 sols New ^ ork, The htac- 
millan I o. A translation by (’•. Rawlinson in 4 lols, also same ttxt 
without notes m 2 mbs New Vork. Ch.itlcs Stribnti's Sons 

Homer, see Ch.apter VIII. 

Thucydides, ibid 

Plutarch, translated by Stewart and Long 4 vols New \ ork, 1 he 
Macmillan Co Many other versions 

Guidi — 

Ooodrioh. A. Ii. Topics on Greek History London and New Vork, 
Macmillan 

For additional tilks, sec Bolsford’s History of Gicecc, Goodrich’s 
Topics, Mator's (luide 

Tiic two principal forces wliich matle for the unification of 
the ancient work! were Greek culture ami Roman administr.a- 
tion It IS consequently important in le.aching the 
of Greece. history of Greece to emphasi/e those things whith 
were pieculiarly charactcnstic of its career, ratiier than to hurtien 
the memory of the pupils w ith many details of its petty wars. ' If 

* Professor .Seignolios, in his text-book on la Grice (uiitciinc,\\AS 
carried out this idea in radical fashion <>ulofatotal of five hundred 
and fifty-nine pages, he has ilcvoted at least two hundred t<i gtneral 
subjects like the legends, the gods, religious cusloiiis. commerce, and the 
arts. Much of this matter is put in the early jiart of his book, with the 
result that the pupil receives an impicsMon of iiiiitv of race which does 
not disappear during the study of city jealousies and conflicts The same 
result IS facilitated by reducing the storv of the Peloponnesian war 
to reasonable limits ; be gives it only ihirty-six jvages 

lioisford s History oj Greece cm\>o<iiKi> a simitar plan, although the de- 
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their attention is directed too exclusively to the political rival- 
ries of the various cities — Athens, Sjiarta, Thebes — they will 
look upon Greek history as a number of distinct histones and 
will not feel the unity of Greek life. Such mistakes may be 
avoided by a wise selection and arrangement of the material. 

Jt cannot be expected that every scliool will aderjiiatcly study 
eac h of the long list of tojncs that bear upon the life and cus- 
toms, the art and the religion of the Greeks, for the length of 
time given by different schools to the whole subject varies 
widely, but such topics must receive their share of attention 
and are not to be omitted altogether on the plea of lack of 
tune. This .ip])lies c\eii to the legends with which early Greek 
history is filled .Xs Holm remarks, “a knowledge of these 
traditions, which influence the historical consciousness of edu- 
cated men more than critically established facts . . . is a part 
of the knowledge of history itself ” 

Jt lb well to put the tioatmcnt of these topics as early as 
Iiossible, in order that the pupil may start with tlie idea of the 
unity of the Greek race, retealed m its cotniiion traditions and 
customs There are some tojiits that from their nature must be 
reserved for a later treatment. These deal with the glories of 
Athens or the later development of the aits, architecture, and 
literature.’ 

It is albO necessary to keep m \iew tlie extent of Greek influ- 
ence. 'I'lns oxlciit was both geographical and chronological. 

.scnptive III itcn.-il is trealccl with much greater hrcciti and is skilfully in- 
terwoven with the general n.irrative, .nstcad of being put in separate 
chapters He also gives only about thirty-six page'- to the rcloponncsian 
war 

< Iman’s //oruM’ <1/ Grefct represents the opposite method He gives 
onl) fifty-seven out of five luindred and fortv-si\ ])ages to similar suhjei ts, 
and devotes one huiulnd and tvvciitv six pages to the I'eloponnesian 
w.ir See remarks of Coiiinutlce of Seven, /V/.w/, ^(> 

' Professor Seignobos has in~crttd chapters on all other subiects 
poor to his narrative of the Persian wars 'I'hree of them, the ( Irtek 
colonies, (he eailv development of cominen e and the arts, the common 
customs of the Hellenic r.ue, he gives after a sketch of the early history 
of Sparta, the “ T) rants of the Pcloponncsc,” and the “ First C euluries of 
Athens ” 
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The Greek race was scattered from the Caucasus mountains to 
the straits of Gibraltar. Not all settlements left a record of 
ne HeUealc themselves in history, but they all to a greater or 
World. degree exerted an influence in the spread of 

Hellenic civilization. This is illustrated in the history of Sicily. 
At first the Greek colonies were comniiinities possessing a 
distinct piece of territory and thorbughly separate from the na- 
tives, but eventually these natives ailopted the Greek language 
and customs and became Helleiiized Considering this matter 
from a practical point of view, it is evident that the tear.hcr can- 
not deal in detail with all the Greek colonics. I’hcir signifi- 
cance can be emphasized m a better way by stiidv ing their 
geographical distribution, noting the time during which this 
colonial expansion went forward, the relations of these Greeks 
to the natives, and their relation also to the cities which had 
originally sent them ont. 

The familiar glories of Greece were won in abonl two centu- 
ries, so that the whole tunc during wludi Greek influence was 
exerted is often lost sight of. 'I’he period of colo- 

Greek nial expansion came long before these f.imoiis cen- 

ufloenee. tunes, ami some of the most valuable work that 
Greece did was accomplished after those centtines were over. 
This later work is frcciucnily neglected Some wi iters bring 
the subject to a dose .at the battle of Chneronea, strangely ignor- 
ing the results which flowed from .Mcxamler’s cominests in the 
east. It should be remembered that at the beginning of the 
Christian era the eastern Mediterranean was (ireck, although it 
was administered from Rome. 'Hic Gos[)tls were written in 
Greek; without Greek, ('hristianity could not have been efier- 
tively propagated. It was a Greek philosophy that undertook 
to explain the Gosiicl to the reason, and which created the 
doctrines of God made authoritative in the Nicene creed. 
Finally, it was the Hellenic culture which wellnigh made a 
nation out of the peoples of the eastern Mediterranean, so that 
they were able better than the west to resist the barbarians and 
succeeded in defending the remnants of empire until the 
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Middle Ages themselves came to a dose. In two senses, 
therefore, Greece has exercised a permanent influence : first, 
through the study of Greek art and literature in the west, dur- 
ing the days of the Roman Republic and Empire, and since 
the Renaissance ; and, second, through the long perpetuation of 
what IS called Hellenism in the east. The pupil in the high 
school is unable to appreciate these considerations as the ma- 
ture student may, but he should not be allowed to think that 
when Philip was victorious at Chtcronea, or even when Corinth 
was destroyed, the drama of Greece was ended, lie must be 
taught to keep in mind the relations of a people to the larger 
world which surrounds them and to the generations which 
follow. Only in this way can he form a true conception of the 
world. He can receive the right attitude as readily as the 
wrong attitude. The instruction is not so im])ortant for its 
immediate results in knowledge as it will become, because it 
furnishes a fiamework into which all his later reading will be 
fitted If the framework be narrow and cramping, it will act as 
an obstacle to any intelligent notion of the historical process. 

(Jreek history falls naturally into periods. The first ends 
about the year 500 and *• is concerned with the formation of 
the Greek lace and the Greek character ” ' The 

PeriodA. 

second includes the years 500 to 404, the glorious 
period of Greek history, with the defeat of the Persians, the 
leadership of Athens, the age of IVriclcs. but also with the 
disasters of the Peloponnesian war and the decay which fol- 
low'ed. 'I’hcn came long years of internal strife, from 404 to 
338, marked by the suprarmacy of Sparta and of Thebes, and by 
the infliicnc-c of Syrac use, ending with the triumph of Philip of 
Macedon orer the cities of Greece. 'I'he fourth period extends 
until the destruction of C'oniith in 146. Greece is henceforth 


1 \\ci\m, I!i':tmy of Gt f> The division into nenoclc, suggested U 

that of Holm, somewhat modified K.ich one of these periods m.iy easily 
be subdivided Hotsford subdivides the earlier portion of the first period 
into the Tribal Age, the Mycencan Age ( i Soo-icoo, n'tuut), and the Epic 
Age (1000 to 700) 
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merged in the Roman Empire, and can hardly receive separate 
treatment, so that there is no fifth period in the strict sense 
of the term. But the teacher should, as already suggested, 
explain the survival of (Jreck influence and the tremendous 
effects it subsequently produced. 

.•\lthotigh it Is alvvajs necessary to know the geography of a 
country if one would understand its history, there is no instance 
in whicli tills IS cjuite so im[)ortant as it is in the 
Gco^ranby (Irctks. 'I'liis might be inferred from 

the fact that the luipil has constantly to deal with jietty states 
rather than with the country as a whole One can know mucli 
of the history of England without being alile to locate Kent, or 
Norfolk, or Oloucestershire, but the history ol the (lieeks is 
unintelligible without an accurate uk'a of the posiiion of .VtlicM, 
Bceotia, (iorinth, .and Laconia. And yet tins is only a minor 
reason for the study of (Ireek geography. '1 he most < ogent 
reason comes from the important results m iiistoi-y which arose 
directly from the gcograjihy or topography of Greece 'I'he 
fundamental fa< ts arc an interior hiokeii iiy mountains, and a 
long, ragged coast-linc. Greece is about oiu -tentli the si/.c of 
Spam and Portugal, but jiosscsses a roast-hne as lung as theirs. 
The unity of Greece was maintained only by the coincnicnce 
of w.itcr communication. The mountains tliat shut in each 
distric,t were so nigged, and the passes wliuli pierceil them so 
narrow' .md diftic ult, that c.tc.h was as distnu t from the other as 
if It had Ix-en separated by an arm of tiie sea. " Tlic Gieeks 
were forced by the c oiifiguralion and nature of their t mmtry to 
take to the sea, and c oiisequently t.i pursue wh.u was new '' ’ 
The location of cities may be postpoiucl until the names of 
these are brought up in the course of tlie story, but the general 
geograpliical character of the country must be studied as an 
introcluction to the subject. This may best be clone by' niean.s 
of relief rnajis, car what arc callecl [itiysical m.'qjs. The types 
of mountain scenery may be shown m selected pictures. Hie 


* Holm, I 30. 
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pupils tliemselves should construct maps of different parts of 
Greece, or at least fill in outline maps. 

Topics . relation of Greece to the Balkan peninsula; relation 
of island groups to the mainland ; natural boundary-line of I'lirace 
on the south ; natural liouiulary between northern Greece and 
Hellas proper ; distnbutmn of iiimiiiiain ranges and river val- 
leys ; c haracter of the west coast of Asia Minor ; climate, rain- 
fall, and water su])pl3’, in relation to agriculture, aspects of 
nature in relation to Greek religious ideas.' 


In addition to these general facts, the pupil should learn the 
more im]K)rtant geograi)hKal features of Greece and of neigh- 
bouring lands , for example, the divi->ions of Greece itself, the 
])osition of such islands as Crete, Rhodes, Samos, Chios, 
Lesbos, of the Hellespont, the Propontis, the Dosphorus. 

It IS iniporuint that the pupil become acipiainted with the 

best known tales of ancient Greece befoie he begins the study 

of Greek history, 'fhese tales were the creation 

^ Ttics- 

of the Grei'k spirit, and they make an atmosphere 

through whi( h tlie history of the conntiy may best be appre- 
ciated If the pupils luu e luad sufficient siip|)lementar) read- 
ing in the elementary school in connection with their language 
work, thc\ luue read some ot these tales 'I'hey should also 
have been reciewed in the sixth grade after the work in history 
IS begun, if the scheme suggested m this volume is adopted. 
At the beginning ot the high school work it will be necessary 
only to go over a few of them once more, that the existing 
interest of tlie pupil may be taken advantage of in the fur- 
ther sfndy of the subjec t. 

Tlie talcs of the licnais were assoc lated with ])articul,ir Greek 
towns or distiic Is.'' In the follow mg list these places are given : 

' P'or (lie geography cif (’.leccc, Ficemaii, //ntorual Cco^taphv ef 
hufope, 1 18 ft , all geutT.il hisUinos of Circece, parlicularly Curtuis, 
I 9-4() 

'1 hesc; t.ili;s aic foiincl in m.iny versions, .iinong which are the fol- 
lowing lliilfiiu h, .-/gc cy AcC</c (DeWolh , I'lske, 8 ; Co.), Cox, Title, of 
Ancient Gteett (McClurg)j Church, Stones oj the Old World (Ginn), 

M 
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Argos: Perseus, the Gorgon Sisters, and Medusa ; Tantalus. 

Thebes : Hercules (also connected with Argos), the Serpents, 
the Twelve l..abours he performed as servant of Euryslheus. 
Cadmus and Eurojia, illustiating the tradition of the relation to 
the east. The Seven ag.unst I helies. 

Thessaly : The Argonauts. The Centaurs ; Pelcns, Thetis, 
and Achilles. 

Corinth : Sisyphus ; liellerophon, the winged steed Pegasus, 
the Chimajra. 

Attica : Cecrops ; Theseus, Procrustes and his bed, the 
Minotaur, the J^ibiiintli and Ariadne. 

Crete: Minos, Doidulus, the Labyrinth. 

In one sense the stones told in the Homeric poems belong 
with these legends: in another they serve a more ilirect his- 
toiK al ])tirposc, because tlu'\ tlirow light upon the 
condition of the (kcck^ at tlie time when they 
were composed I'rom the information tliey i oni.iin, together 
with the remains of prehistoric (',ree<e found by extavatmg the 
sites of Tir)iis, M)cen;c. Orchomemis, and other cities, can be 
constructeil a f.iirly complete jjieture of wh.u Greece was at the 
beginning of her career.* 

The pupils, especially those who arc not to study Greek, 
should be made f.imiliar with the best sclecteil stories from 
Homer This work can be done in modernized versions, or, 
better, in translations 

only the story of the .^rj;o^a^lts and ihc Seven .yg.yinst Thctics, the 
remainder of the hook bciiij; taken up bv lloinern laics . (1 .ivIlv, C/iijsi, 
Myths in h.ii'hth Literature ((jinn a revision of Ituliinch), Guerlrer, 
Myths of Cteei, and Rome (Am. l$k ( o ) They .are freely trejilcd iii 
tfawlhorne's ll'oiiiter /i,>oh and Tanyleivooti Tales 

• liotsford, pp 4 - 17 , embodies in an interesting destriplion of “The 
Prehistoric Age,” indications Iwth from recent arthxologii .il researches 
and fronn ifoincr. Ur. Sctiliemann. through Ins excavations at Troy, 
Mycena:, and Tirviis, gave a great impetus to this archaeological work 
Although his theories have Iwen in many cases suiierscdcd, his works 
remain valuable as a storehouse of facts They arc Troy and its AV 
OT<irr// ( 1S74) ; Atycemr (iSyS) , /Los (jSHi) ; Tro/a(lS8j;), T// yns (lS36). 
Also valuable, C. Tsounlas and J, I Manatt, 7'he Myeeneaa A^e. 

For the Homeric talcs, see versions already mentionetl in Chap. 
VTH; translations of Homer, besides those mentioned in the same 
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Another preliminary topic is the religion of Greece. Some 
writers treat this subject separately from the customs of worship. 
Such a method is unfortunate. We are acquainted 
with the Greek gods chiefly through the talcs of 
the Greek poets. I'lie average pupil is not acute enough to 
discover in tliese tales much trace of genuine religious feeling. 
He may think that the Greeks had no real religion, and may 
not even jiay them the scant respect the early Christians ac- 
corded ill clotlanng these gods to be demons. This unhappy 
impression is hard to cun ect without saerifieing too many of the 
fascinating stories told by the Greeks. It may be paitly cor- 
rected by a change m the manner of presenting the material ; 
m other words, by first describing the religious ideas and cus- 
toms of the Greeks, and .iftcrwards explaining the characteristic 
aniliropomorphisins of [lopular theology . 

If f/ns princtpU be iitiopfed. the fopus s/toubl be worship 
at the domestic hearth; public worship, sam tuanes, sacrifices, 
prayer, divination, festivals, orar les. of Zeus at Dodona, of 
Apollo at Delphi, shrine of .\|)ollo at Delos , temple of Zeiis 
at Olympia, the games in his honour ; the I’y tliiaii. Isthmian, and 
Nemean games, Amphictyomes.^ 

After the pupil has le.arncd that the Greeks were a religious 
people, aufl that their piety was genuine, though less sombre 
than our own, it will be tune enough for him to learn some- 

list, Tht Ihad, Irans by William Cullen Hr\.int ; The Olv^s-y, a 
prose translation iiy Huteher and L-ang , The Odv^sev, trans by IJryant. 
The Report on Sources b\ the New Kiiglaiul History Teai hers’ Asso- 
ciation suggests the follonmg s-lections from Homer as particularly 
useful — IthiJ The Count il Meeting of the Greek l.eadei.s. Rook II 
54-440; The I’ariing between Hector and Andromache, Book V’l 
370-503; The Death of Hector, Book XXH 12S-515, The Funeral 
Games of Patrodus, Book XXIII. iSi-So? Odyssey The king's 
daughter Nausicaa goes to the river with her maidens lo wash the 
clothes of the family, Book VI 1-125; The Palace of Alcmotis, Book 
VII 82-132 (From the M's bv courtesv of the Committee) Fling, 
Studies, I. No. I, pp 2-10, cont.cins selections fiom bang, l,eaf, Myers, 
Head 

' Fling, , selections from Pausanias, pp 10-15 
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thing of Greek popular theology. It must be remembered that 
the Greeks had no highly organized priesthood with authority 
to define the doctrines of God, and that the work 
**^^^**^' of bringing together and uniting in a S3'stein the 
traditional notions of the gods peculiar to a hundred localities 
was left to the poets. The Hebrew and the Christian religions 
might not have seemed altogether dignified if they had been 
similarly treated. It is not the polytheistic element of the 
Greek theology that endangers its dignity. “ 'I'he polytheism 
of the Greeks was, whatever we monotheists may .say to the 
contrary, by no means an irrational religion. It endeavoured, 
while recognizing the divine control of human fate, to account 
for good and evil fortune to good and bad men alike, by the 
action of different deities not alw.iys .acting in harmony v\ iih 
one another ” ' In dealing with the gods, the teacher should 
emphasize those characteristics which to the Greek nnnd em- 
bodied the [lowers of nature. Zeus must be at Ic.ast dreadful, 
even if his conduct w.as not correct.'^ 

It IS a question at what point in the course the more evtended 
treatment of the Greek religion should be [ilaied. 'I'he iiiqnls 
should realize that Greek religious ideas develojied from age to 
age, and yet they will not long retain a clear notion of the 
process of change, so that the main thing is to guard their 
understanding of this subject from the misconceptions already 
discussed. 

It Is necessary to cxjilain briefly the theory the Greeks had 
of their origin, the signirir.ince of the name Hellenes, the 
division of the pccqilc into Dorian.s.* lonians, and/Eolians. their 

1 Holm, I 133-13'; 

* It is difficult, and pcrh.ips unnecessary, to keep the fiitek divinities 
distinct from the g'xts of Home, for the Roman n.inies arc the more 
familiar, — Jupiter th.tn /.cus, Diana ih.in Aricnns Mah.iffy, .Smi li 
Lift in Griete, jpS-jS.; , H.ii tin^tun and 'I oliinin, Cirri «W Kaman 

• Botsforcl does not accept the tradition of a Dorian invasion He 
says; "The truth seems to be that the Dorians iiih.ilutcd these three 
countries (Argolis, larcoma, Messenia) fiom the earliest times, but wtie 

not so named till after Homer ” p 28 Cf Holm, I 138-139 
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geographical distribution, the contrast between Hellenes and 
“ barbarians,” the notion the Greeks had of their indebtedness 
to the Egyptians and the Phtjenicians, the expan- xhe Ewty 
Sion of the Greek ])opiilalion to the islanils of the 
^Igean and the coasts of Asia Minor, the ylsoliaiis on the north, 
the lonians in tlie centre, and the Dorians on tlie south. All 
these topics slionid receive only passing attention, especially if 
the tune for the whole subject is shoit, because there is such 
a mixture of fact and legend that the young pupil will be 
seriously confused. The founding of the Greek colonies may 
be described either before or after the early history of Sjiaita 
and of Athens. If after, a stronger emphasis will be placed 
upon Hellas itself, and at the same time sufficient attention 
will be given to the spiead of Hellenic mnuence through the 
colonies. 

In treating tlie earlier period of Greek history, the teaciier 
sliould,so far as possiliU , distinguish between well-substantiated 
historu .il facts and the tales that tiadition luis haiulcd down. 
While the iiiipil mi) be interested in tlie tales whenetcr they are 
interesting and significant, he should understand tliat tlu) throw 
no certain light ujion the actual historu al process. Stones are 
to be tokl as stories, and history as history. 

Sparta situation, the Spaitans , ' Perueci , Helots; edu- 
cation of S[jartan bur s .ind gills , ideals of coiuhn t , military 
communism , organization of army and method t)f fighting ; 
double kingship, coniKil of eldeis, assembly of freemen, 
ephors.' 

Story of Lynirgiis , ’ tales of the Messenian wars , of the 
wars against the Orcadians, and the .\rgi\es. 

' fomp.ire the tlieorc of the origin of the Sp.irt.ins in Potsford, 
Jip 28-^9, with the tr.ichtiini.al news In viiih c i«:cs the iracher should 
impress upon the pupil's nniid the rliflfrience hctweeii a piovcd f.ict and 
an hypothesis more or less mgenioiis 

Fowler, Citv-Sliitf , t’lilbtit, Cimsrt'uei,'nii! A/i/i./mtus o/' Spilt t<i and 
Al/imit , (iVQmvUtfp, ffiiiid/iotd oI l 7 rtik CoiiMiiutwiiiil Ifnlarv Fling, T 
No 3, contains selections from Xenophon's description of .'spartan lift in 
the llellemca (D.ikyn»’ tram., Vol II. ■ Matmdlan). 

* Plutarch 
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Sijarta dominant in the Peloponnesc in the sixth century, 
through the Peloponnesian League ; nature of this league. 

Athens : story of Codrus ; disappearance of the kingship and 
rise of the archonship, duties of the tliflerent archons, jjarticu- 
larly the legislators or “ thesmothcta; ” ; privileged position of 
the nobles, wealthy traders become their rivals, the peasantry 
sink into slavery. 

Draco, meaning of “Draconian,” extent to which Draco 
improved the situation. 

Solon,* as archon and legislator (594), his remedies for the 
distress of the peasants, fuithcr proiei ts them by admitting 
them to the assembly and to a new supreme court (the Heliaja), 
piiriiose of Ills change of the coinage to the Clulcidic standard, 
commercial advantage of the change.'* 

It should be remembered that if Greek history is taught in 
the first year of the liigli s< liool to pupils witli crude political 
CoiutitBtkiiui ideas, the reforms of Solon, togellier with the later 
Hirtory. reforms of C'leisthenes, must be presented only in 
their broader outlines. Changes m consiitntion.il strueture do 
not interest children of th.at age. An niineressary emphasis on 
such details will render the whole suiiject distasteful, d'hey 
will be interested 111 an account of the way the Athenians man- 
aged their City, il It be gnen to them as a picture of ancient 
life rather than as a lecture on the theory of the origin and 
development of the .Athenian < onstitiilion. 

The study of the Greek tyrannies may come m naturally as 
an introdiK tion to the history of Pisistraius. Although it may 
seem like explaining the unknown by the unfamiliar, a little 
interest may bo added to the .subject by telling the story of 
two or three Italian tyrants of the Kcnaissance pericxi. 

Tyrants; Cleislhenes of Sicyon ; Cy jiseliis and Periander of 
Corinth (655-5S2) , I’lsistratiis takes advant.age of tlie political 
dissensions in Athens to become tyrant there, length of this 
tyranny (560-510); Pisistratus establishes a free peasantry, 

^ Plii(i^rch ; Herodotus, Itk. I , chapters if). 30, tells (he .story of Solon 
and f" ropsus. 

* Kowk-r, Gilliert, Grcenidge ; and linlsford, Dcifeh^pmeut of ike 
Athtnun Constitution. 
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beautifies the city, and renders its alliances strong ; overthrow 
of the family. 

Ckisthenes . manner of his return to Athens, appeals to the 
peasants against the nobles who begin their former oppressions 
(508) ; nature of the change he made in the organization of 
the tribes, and the effect of this upon the dissensions between 
the men of the Hills, the Plain, and the Shore ; ostracism as a 
means of bringing party strife to an end ; success of these 
refoinis ; failure of Sparta’s efforts to restore tyranny. 

At this point, if not earlier, there should be a study of the 

Greek colonies. 'Plus must be mainly geographical because, 

with the exception of Syracuse, these colonies have 

1 r , r < T , Colonies, 

not left a long story of tlicir career. It is to be 

noted that cities that played a secondary jiart m the events for 
winch Greece is most celebrated were the founders of the 
jiimcipal colonies for e\.tm|»Ie, Megaia founded By'zanlium 
(afterwards ( onstaniiuoplei, Corinth founded Syracuse, the 
people of Miletus founded no fewer than eighty settlements m 
the Black Sea, Phoc ,ea foniuled Massilia (Marseilles). On 
the otlier hand, .Atlicns founded no colony of note, and took 
no deep interest m colonization until the pciiorl of the Delian 
Le.ague. The era of colonial expansion liegins in the eighth 
and continues into the filUi Ccntiiiy. It is an expansion north- 
ward for the coiitiol of the shores of 'I'liraco, of the water- 
ways to tlie Black St a, and of the Black Sea itself. Here the 
motives weie fisheries, mines, a supply of giaiii. p.irticularly 
from southern llussia 'I'lie Black Sea was at first strange and 
terrible, luit the Milesians changed its name to the luixinc, or 
the “ hospit.dile.’’ This colonial movement extended also into 
the west, reaching as fai as Sp.iin and Gaul, and to the south, 
founding Gyrene on the coast of .\fiica, and Naucratis in Egypt. 
Although its imiiulse t amc from an ex])anding population and 
the desiie for trade, its results upon civilization were note- 
worthy. Freeman says • “ In most of these colonies the Greeks 
mixed to some extent with the natives, and the natives to some 
extent learned the Greek langviage and manners. We thus get 
the beginning of what we may call an aiuficial Greek nation, a 
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nation Greek in speech, feeling, and culture, but not purely 
Greek in blood, which has held its place in the world ever 
since.” * 

The location and historical significance of the following colo- 
nies should be studied . ’ — 

Northern .Egcan, Hellespont, Bospltot us, etc. • Chalcidian 
cities, founded hy t'hak i.s and Kretna, Soo and after ; Sinope, 
by Miletus, 770 ; Cy/iciis, In Miletus. 756 , Trapezus, by Miletus. 
756 ; Thasos, by Paros. 706 , Odessus, by Miletus, ( ? ) , Panli- 
capatiim, In Miletus, { ? > ; l!>/aiitmin. by Megnr.i, 65S 

T.^ypt ■ N’aucratis. founded In Miletus, after 570. 

Aftica: Cyrene, founded by ThcM. 

Stcilviinil If'esteni Mciliter t.tneou t'vine, founded by C'halcis 
and Cyme, c 1050, Syr.nuse. by Corinth, 731, (Jorcyra, by 
Corinth, 734. Syb.iiis. by .Achx.i. 721 : Rliegium, by Chahis 
and Messeaia. 7 1 3, or eailier , Croton, by Ai luea, 710; 'I'aren- 
tum. by Sjurta, 70S , .\<iau.is i \grigentum). by Gela (Rhodian 
colony), 580. iNlassilia, by I'hocxa, 600. 

These coIoiikn aic selected as sigmfuant for reasons whu h 
m each case are olnioiN. TIu v may be found speeifKally 
stated in .Alibolt, I 333 ff, or in Holm. I. 267 IT , 35S fT 

Topics for the sttuly of Greek lolo'iization * different niotnes 
leading to (oloiual est.ibliNhmcnts eui! truultles, tr ule, iRhenes, 
mine?,, etc., (harai ter of settlements in e u h < ase , relation to 
home city, rclaiion to n.itin s , subsiijiKiil inlliienee on local 
civili/ation ; ultiinale late 

I'opics for more spenal stutiy Magna (irmcia, tagas, Plia- 

t Iltileruiil C/OVr.;///i‘ of Eurp/e, 37 

^ This list, with lilt' li.itrs, IS ad.i]>tt il fi>>rn .Milxiit, I 

* Refereiltcs, in acldilioii 1<< Alilxitt and Iliiliii, .iliciib iiK-nlioni tl • 
l.ixcds. Intro, to the //..lor uni (uP'rof'/iY oj the llntnh Ctlotues, 
52-55; C.uniiingh.un, H’etletn Cifiliztilion, b6-fjt , frttm.iii, //ntory of 
istcilv , and all liisti)ri'’s i,f Orcie. 

After his ( ii.i|)l>.r <>n the 1 oloiiii s, in orticr to fmpti.isuc tin forces 
that m.lde unity, I'roftssor Siignolios iiisitls .1 tli.ipter on the early 
development of romnicrce .met the ,irts, and another on the rcleaious 
customs charactcrwiic of tl.e IKIIcinc tare. Hr liotsford .iinis at a 
similar result in a ch.ipti r on the “tirowlh of National Unity through 
Literatuie and Uchgion " 
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laris, and the story of the Brazen Bull ; the tyrants of Syracuse, 
Gelo, Hiero. 

A study of the lives of several of the literary men of Greece 
reveals the larger community of the Greek world, correcting the 
impression of isolation received from the history of particular 
cities. This IS indicated by several names in the following 
summary • — 

Pindar, b. near Thebes, c. 522 ; generally resided at Thebes ; 
intimate friend of King Am>ntas of Sfacedon , at court of Hiero 
of Syracuse, 476-472 , d. Argos. 44S 

ydischylus, b. near Athens, 325; fought at Marathon, Salamis, 
PlataM ; resided at Athens, at court of Hiero about 467 , left 
Athens, 459, “perhaps in disgust at the growing ]>ower of tlie 
democracy,” for Gela, Sicily , < 1 . 436. 

Herodotus, b. Halicarnassus, c. 400-4S0 ; took jiart in 
Athenian colonization of 'riinrii. m soiitliern Italy, d c. 424 

Euripides, h. at Salamis on da) of battle ; resided at .Athens , 
left Atliens, 409, fust for Thessaly, afterwaids lor Pella, court 
of Archelaus, King of M.iccdon , <1 405. 

Plato, b .Vtheiis, 427 ; lelt .\thens, 391) ; visited court of 
Dionysius of Syrai use , riUiiiiusl to .\thens, , 'isited Dio- 
nysius the Younger. 367, 362 , d. 347. 

Aristotle. 1 ). Sl.igira (Thiace), 384 ; father ph\sician to 
Am)ntas II of Maceiion ; went to .Athens, 367, to Mysia, 
345 ; became tutor to the \oiing Alexander. 34 , .ifter -Alex- 
ander stai ted on expedition to \sia came to .Athens, obliged 
to Ic.ive after Alexander's <U ath , ^1 at Chalcis, 322. 

Polybius, b. Megalopolis, c 204 ; son of a general of Achiean 
T.eague , transported to Rome, itip, set at liberty, 150: pres- 
ent at destiiKiion of Carthage, 146 , cmploxed by Roman gov- 
ernment to reorgani/e Greek towns after Greece becomes a 
Roman j)ro\ 1 nee , d. 125.' 

By the study of these topics, whether ju^t at this point or 
earlier, the pupil should gam a compreheusne notion of the 
extent and the nature of Greek cnili/ation, and be ready 
to understand tlie significance of the gieat struggle which was 

I It IS not intended that (irock literature be t.iuglit at this point. 
'J'hese facts are given merely for the re.ason stated above. 
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so soon to break out between the Greek world and the Persians, 
supported in the far west by the Carthaginians. This is the 
first of the historic conflicts between Europe and Asia. Higli 
school pupils may be too young for their imagination usefully 
to sweep the larger field of such historic movements, and yet 
an occasional effort of this kind may fit them for a better 
understanding of the world’s history. 

'I’he struggle began in western Asia ATinor before the reign 
of the tyrants on the mainlaiu! of Greece was i oncluded, but 
p»nii«n its cliief incidents fall in the early )ears of the fifth 

Ware. century. Its result was not merely the defeat of 

the Persians, but the establishment of the Delian Ixsigue under 
the leaders!iii» of .Athens, which ojiened .1 new era 111 the inter- 
nal history of Greece. This era closed with tlie duwnlall of 
Athens at the end of the Peloponnesian war in 404 

It is particularly necessary, m dealing with a jieriod filled 
with incidents of such surpassing interest, that the teaclier docs 
not lay an almost eijual emphasis upon cat h battle and each great 
man that ajijiears in the story. It is better to remember three 
or four men well than to be able simply to identify a larger 
number of famous names. Tliose who shouhl make a clear and 
permanent impression on the im.iginalions of tlie pupils are . 
Miltiades, Themistoeles. .Aristides, Pausamas, Cimon, Peru les, 
Alcibiadcs, Lysaiider. 'I’here m.iy be reasons for iinludmg 
men like Brasiclas, Cleon, and Nicias in such a list, but il it 
is made too long, tlie result will be tli.it no one man will 
stand forth with a cle.ir-cut outline. .So, also, a battle should 
be studied only if it be laniuiis like Marathon or Tliermopyla’, 
or if, like Leiictra, it introdm ed a new nictliod of fighting, or 
if Its consequences were clecisice of some great cause like the 
destruction of the .Athenian armament at .Sync use If tlicrc 
is time, it is adi'isable to study such incidents 111 detail, for the 
interest which is aroused will enliven other less del.iiled work. 

As an introduction to the struggle, tliere slioiild be a review 
of the rise of the Persian empire anti the extent of its domin- 
ions and of Its resources. 
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Persian wars relations of the Greek i itles to Croesus, king 
of Lydia, and to Persia after his downfall, how these events 
affected their piosperity and their position as centres of Hel- 
lenic nviluation , causes of the Ionic revolt (499-494), the 
way the Athenians and the Isretiians became involved ; nature 
of the Athenian victoiy at Marathon (490),’ and Us effect iiiion 
the |)osition of Athens among the Greek states 

hvcfits bchaccn the Jiist and second Persian invasions, fate 
of Miltiades ; effta t on the government of Athens of choosing 
ari'hons by lot from the nominees of tlie townshi[)s ; Themis- 
locles - and Aiistides naval policy adopted at the suggestion 
of 'rheniistocles and its consetjiieiK es , league for defence 
against the Persians, policy of the Peloponnesian slates. 

Second Pei Stan urcaaon 'rhermopi l.e and Artemisinin (480) ; 
the Athenians abandon tlicir country , how Tlicmistocles forced 
the allies to fight at Salamis, make-up of the Persian fleet at 
Salamis, reasons wluc h led Sparta to advance into central 
Greeie and fight the battle of Plat.va (479) , fiiiits of Salamis 
gathered at ^licale ; treason of Paiisanias and Us effect on the 
position of Spaita'* War in Sicily between the (jreeks and 
the Carthaginians, Hiinera, result on the position of Syricuse. 

After the decisive defeat of the Persian armament the inter- 
est centies upon the use .Athens was to make of the prestige 
she had gamed in the struggle , in other words, 
upon the Delian League in Us first and second Le*ciie. 
jihases. I'he Giceks never showed the capacity for organiza- 
tion which later distinguished the Romans 'Phis defect m 
their political character was the lesult of their plivsiial envi- 
ronment and their previous expeiience, vvhuh developed in 
them strong jiarticularist tendem les. 'Phe creation of the 
League vv.is Athens’ gicat opportumly .Mthcnigh Athens acted 
at first rather as the leader than as the master of the allies, she 
later attempted to bring tlicm tlioroughly umler her control, and 

* Account of tlie Ixitlle 111 Heiodolus, Uk VI chapters 107-117. 

s riitUinh 111 I’trrm's /'.iititriEt 'J htmislcitis anil Ai istuies, the 
htstorii .U and Icgciul.arv cleiiKiUs aie ili-.tinginslHHl 

* From Artcmisiiim to cml of .Salamis, lltrodoliis, VIII chapters 

40-95. See also A'.sclivlus, lines 35')-4jS, “as the account of 

an oye-witness and comliataiil which must always hold a primary place 
among the recoids of the time.” Kavvhnson, Ihrodattis, IV. 2S3, n 3. 
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so exposed herself to the accusation of establishing a new sort 
of tyranny. During this period, aLiO, .Athens adopted a more 
aggressive colonial policy, establishing in many strategic places 
in the ./Egean cleruchies, or communities of Athenians who 
retained , their rights of citi/enship. 'I'liey were, therefore, in 
aim and in their relation to the iiiolher city, dirferent from the 
customary Greek colony, and resembled, ratlier, the Roman 
military colonies. 

In the study of this period there shoiilil also be a brief 
explanation of the attenijit of Athens to (ontrol Greece noith 
of the Isthmus of C'i)rinlh, and even to exleud lu'i innuence to 
the Pelopomieic by an alliance with .Argo.s .iiui oilier cities. 
But as most of tlie cities winch arc involved in tins ronflicl 
rarely enter tlie story of Greece, it i*, licttcr to seek to reach the 
result through a general de.scription rathei than by an insistence 
on details. 

Athens policy of 'riieniistcx les afur tlie war, ye.ilous ton- 
duet of Sparta, attack on '1 hcinisUx Ics, lie is ostraci/.eil ; 
Cimon ami In-, polit y 

Leaj^ee (if DJos I he need of defence against the Persians 
ont of which It grew (1771. rtM>on why Aiheii-. rather than 
Sparta gamed the leailer-.hip, ii^ leligioiis b.t>i-> ; differenre 
between tln-> IxMgue and the I’elopoiniesian League , jiuwer 
Athens iiosscssetl. position of the other tines, extent to vvlnt.h 
their indejoendenet- was aiindged, tlistinction between the cities 
in the contribution they made to the (ommon (iiml , the war 
fleet so created, ami its use by the Allieinans '1 lie I'ersians 
driven from the .Lgean and its shores , N.ixos .uid Tliasos, le- 
volted allies redneeti to subje< non ti-rins gi.uitei! them 

Athens influenced by Lphi.ihes ami Peru les nils loose from 
the Peloponnesian Ixtagiic. bet tunes tiie allv of Argos and 
Thcss.aly, en<leavours to biiiM up a }!<totian League hostile to 
'I'helies, brings tlie treasury of the Deli.m I.e.igue to Athens 
and attempts to transform tlie League mio an empire (454?), 
eml of the Athenian continental alliam e .it tlie 'I'hirly Years’ 
Triite (445). 

Pericles f the office tif general and its powers, effect of his 
policy of paving for [lubltc stnice, especially on the jury, in ren- 


* Abtiott, Pcncles 
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dering Athens more democratic, the functions of these jurors, 
the Heliaca and its jurisdiction over cases involving Athenians 
and the allies ; the use Pericles made of the surplus Delian rev- 
enue in strengthening and beautifying Athens , restriction of 
the citizenship to persons whose parents were Athenians^ 

Although it may not be possible to give much attention in 
the several fields of history to the vievelopment of art and of 
architecture, there are siiecul reasons why an ex- 
ception should be made in the case of the (Ireeks. 

Such a study, brief and iinsatisfai tory though it may be, will be 
valuable not merely for its own sake, but also because it em- 
phasizes the extent and eontinuity of (Jreek civilization 

Bni:f hst for un/i a study buildings and their decorations ; 
the general plan of the Acropolis, the Partlienon (structure, 
style, tile pediments, the fiieze), the Krechlheum (style, Cary- 
atids), the Piopvl.ea. the so-called 'rhcseiim, the theatre of 
Dionjsus, the temiile of Poseidon ( at Ibestum, the temples at 
Agrigentum (Aciagas) and Sclimis 

Sdilptiiie (besides those already refeired to. for example, on 
the pediments of tlu Paiiht non) tlie pediment figures from 
.-Kgiiia, the Hermes of Praxiteles, the .\pox\omemis of Lysip- 
pus, the \'i(toiy of S.imotliiace, the A[diK>(.lite of Melos, the 
reliet from the altar at Pergauium * 

bchools with sm.all d.asses and with uniisu.al facilities may be 
able to carry on the study of Gieck art m the manner suggested 
by the Committee of the N'cw England History Teachers’ 
Association. This calls for the lo.in, for example, of a set of 
Parthenon photograiihs to e.ich puinl Each one is to have 
also a set whu h will bring out by contrast the excellence of 
the Parthenon marbles “ f or instance, in the pediment lec- 

’ Fling, r No 2, gives selections from Aiistoile on the Athenian 
coiibtitiilKJii, lieariiig upon the coiulitions aliout the year 330, but which 
thidw light also upon the earlier constitution 

^ Tarbell’s History of (Jrrrl. lit contains ]jicturcs of neailv .til these 
buikiiiigs and figures. See also Gaidnci s HonUhook of Gieek Siulpture 
and Sturgis' /•utofran Afchitrcturc, l»oth well illustrated Cheap repro- 
ductions abound, particularly the I’criy Pictures, the Helman-Taylor 
seiies, etc 
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ture, Carrey’s Drawings cf Pediments^ the pediment groups 
from the temple of Zeus at Olympia, pediment of the Made- 
leine, of the British Museum, etc.” * 

Characteristiis of Gteek life ■ manner of li\ing, houses, dress, 
structure of society, pariu iil.irly the ])art taken l>y slaves , posi- 
tion of women ; children and then training , manner of holding 
public assemblies and tribunals , orators, sopliists, ilietors ; the 
theatre, tragic jioets ; - Aristophanes ; Socrates ; ’] hucydides, 
compared with Heiodotus.* 

The period closes with the great tragedy of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Like so many wars m the histor) of Europe, this 
PelopaniMsUa deep-seated causes and its more apjiarent 

occasion. 'I'lie study of these causes will furnish 
the teacher an opportunity to renew the career of Sparta up to 
this time, and to compare the jiosition which she had hehl with 
the ambitions of Athens Spaita had been the enemy of the 
tyrants, but had promoted the rule of the oligarchies, and so 
had little sympathy with the /Vthenian ileinocrary. She had 
not attempted to foiinci a closely orgam/iul empire like tlic 
League of Delos m its second filnsc, and jet none the less w.is 
she determined to niiintain her tradition.il supremacy. Slie 
believed Athens was endeavouring to found a jiow it that was 
ruinous to her own position, and to become a tyrant city in 
the Greek sense of tlic word, so far as the minor states were 
concerned 

The war was not continuous, but it was substantially one war, 
just as the Hundred Years’ war was a single stuiggle, although 

1 See funher, Rfpert, I p 3S It has now liecn shown that these 
drawings were not hy Carrey 

’ Particularly illuminating, Mah.ajft , .W/./Z ///<• /r: Crr,-,,,' Thepen'ts, 
esptciallj Aristoph.tn<,s, illustrate the rondiiions m Atliins .'see al.so 
Xenophon’s Heilrnua. for ''ocr.ate^, Xenophon's Memaifihilui 

’ The .Vt-w England lli-.tory Teachers’ A-sofiaiion suggest the fol- 
lowing from 'I hnevdides an useful selections on the I’t lo])onncMan war • 
The TuiKTal Oration h\ I’enrles, Ilk tl rhapters ■54-46, Siege of t'la 
txa, II 71-78,111 20-24, Naval Ilatilc at .Syracuse, VII 6'>-7i. The 
account of the capture of Sphacteria should also be added, IV. 28-38. 
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broken by the Peace of Bretigny and the Treaty of Troyes. 
In studying its progress even with a text-book that describes 
the military events with considerable detail, the teacher should 
concentrate attention upon its most characteristic incidents, 
like the siege of Plataia, the struggle for tlie island of Sphac- 
teria, the last fights about Syracuse, the battles of Arginusse 
and of ^gospotanii. 

The events of the war furnish an opportunity to study the 
new Athenian empire suhjet ted to severe strain. The attack 
on Melos was a confession on the part of the Athenians that 
this empire was founded on force. It was like Napoleon’s 
invasion of Portugal or Englaml’s bombardment of Copenhagen 
in 1807. The revolt of Mytilene and the measures of terror 
which Athens adopted illustrate the same thing 

The war abo opened tlie way for the recovery of Persian au- 
thority in western Asia Minor By their disunion the Greeks 
invited the ilestruction that they had with difficulty warded off 
in the earlier ]iart of the century. Persian subsidies are a de- 
cisive element in the second phase of the struggle. 

Topics fpiarrels of Athens with Corinth and Megara , sur- 
prise of I’lata’a (431) ; ravaging of Attu a, pestilence at .Athens, 
destruction of i’latxa ; revolt of Mytilene (4281 , the politicians 
Nicias .and ("Icon , struggle at Sphacteiia and the rejected over- 
tures for peace , los-, of .\mphipohs and of Athenian power m 
Clialcidice , deatli of Cleon ; Peace of Nicias (421). 

Between the first and second periods of warfitre comes the 
disastrous expedition against Syracuse in which the 
Spartans took only an indirect part, sending Gy lip- 
pus, whose skill in managing the defence largely contributed to 
the defeat of the Athenians. 

Second part {called the Decelean 413-404 : treach- 

ery of Alcibiades ; baigain between Tissaphernes and the 
Spartans ; decisive importance of this Persian intervention ; 
the Athenians choose four hundred to take charge of the war 
(411) ; Alcibiades rejoins the Athenians, his return to .Athens, 
and final loss of influence ^ Lysandcr and the Persian Cyrus j 
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battle of Arginus® ("406) and the punishment of the generals ; 
y-Kgospotami, the fall of Athens and tlie terms of peace. 

'I'he next includes the years 40-1-338, and its theme is the 
internal conflicts of tlie Greek cities. Peisia was to regain by 
lavish use of money, and by aiding the Greek cities against 
each other, what she hatl lost in a diiect attack. 'I'his must be 
kept belore the pupil as one of the most import.mt fiatures 
during the jears of Spaitan siipremac\ Another is the rule of 
the oligarchies re.sting.on Spaitan support. 

Spiniiin siipmihii \ the Spartan alliance with the rich in 

Athens and other coiKjncn-d tow iis, ohgan hies like the I'liirty 
Tyrants and tlie t'ornuiUof Ten. supjiorted by Spaitan hai- 
mosts and gairisoiis , '1 hi.is\ biiliis .md the expulsion of the 
'I'hirtx (403), expidition ol the leu '1 hoiisaiid imiiels .Arta- 
xerxes to attaektiieek titas m .\si.i Mmoi. .md this bungs on 
war with Sparta, under le.idi r-hip of .Agesil.ius , Persian gold 
stirs up eneuiKs 111 Heli.is , ( onon wins the b.itile of C'nidus 
{394) and lebuilils the long w. ill-, of .Athen-'i the Atheni.iiis 
revolutioni/e the art of w.ir by perleituig light-. irnied troops, 
death of lasander and iceal! of Agcsilaiis , ti rnis ol jieace of 
Antalcidas (,387) 

Sparta was to rec t ive a more dea<l!\ lilow than any slie had 
felt in the snuggle that led to the IV.icc of \nt.ikul.is It was to 
come fiom Thebes whose ( it. idel she li.id tre.n h- 

Tb£tttB. 

eroiisl) sei/sd The brief jieiiod of Theban su- 
premacy is more interesting in the ann.ds of w.ir than in the 
general affairs of tlie Greek st.iti's, for tlie overthrow of tlie old 
sjstem of alhmces brought a (onfusion wlm li Ixp.mmiondas was 
jiovverless to remove The change in tiie art of war inlrmlticeil 
by K[)aminondas was so sinijile that it (an easily be understood 
by the pupils. 

Topics: Spartan war with fhalndian (ilies gives I’h(ebidas 
an opportunity to sei/e cit.uh I of Thvbes (3.^3), Spartan 
attack on I’eirn-us and the new .Athenian maritime ( oiifcuieiaey , 
uprising of 'I'liediaiis under I’elopid.is , dei isive battle of Leiutra 
(371); u|irising of the IVloponneso against Sjiarta ; I'.pami- 
nondas’ first campaign in the Pcioponnese and his policy; 
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Thebans invite Persian intervention ; Epaminondas’ last battle, 
Manlinea (362).* 

The fortunes of Syracuse after tlie defeat of the Athenian 
expedition should be followed to the end of this jieriod, with an 
explanation connecting them with the beginnings of Roman 
control. 

Topics attack of the ('arthaginians gives rise to tyranny of 
Dionysius , Carthaginians finally restric led to Lilybaeuni and 
Drepanuni (3<}i ) , Sicily suiijei t to Syrac use , Dionysius attacks 
the Creek cities in southern Ital), which are also threatened 
liy the Sabelhan liilies on tlie north , 'I'lmoleon (345 337) res- 
cues Syracuse troin t\ runny of Dionysius the Vuunger, progress 
of Hellenic civih^aliuii in Sk ily.' 

After the close of the battle of Manlinea, there is an oppor- 
tunity to ghe a re\ lew of the ( oiulition of the (jreek cities which 
thus far ha\e pla)ed tlie chief part ; and tins is important in order 
to form an intelligent opinion of the gain or loss to Greece of 
tlie supremacy of Macedon whu h was sOon to come. 

'I'he succeeding >ears to 33S cover the rise of .Macedonia 
under the leadership of Philip 'I'he c'onflict is especially inter- 
esting, since the new Macedonia w.as a teriitoiial 
liower rather than a citv -state, like Athens or Spait.i 
It is also interesting because of Philip himself, and because of 
his great antagonist, Demostlicnes. 

Topics ■ Philip’s early life, his rise to power in Macedonia, 
Phih[i’s desire to extend the teintoiv of Mai edonia liiings him 
into conflict with the .'\thenians. whose prosperity rests ujion 
their trade, paiticularly the gram trade b) the Hellespont to the 
Black Sea ; Demosthenes' first I’hihppic leads Athenians to 
despatch a fleet noith and Philip pauses , Philip makes war on 
Ohnthiis. provoking the Olynthuc or.itions of Demosthenes, 
fall of Olynthiis : through .Sac red War Philip secures a iiositum 
m Amphictyonic Council. .Macedonian troojis appear in Pelo- 


* Plutarch’s Pelof'tda^ 

^ Freeman, //crAv r , III . aiicJ Ins Sl<'> v of Sutlv Hi.storics 

of Rome, like How and l.cijjh, Shiu Khurgh, IV-lh.ini 

>5 
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pornwse ; in the Sacred War against Amphissa Philip scires 
Elalea ; Athens and I'hcbes resist, are defeated at c:iueronca ■ 
by terms of jK'acc Greek cities jiossess autonomy', but authori- 
tative leadership given to Philip. 

The importance of the succeeding |>criod, from 338 to 146, 
lies in two facts ; first, in (he spread of tlie Hellenic influeiue 
.^lexander’a through the east alter the victories of Alexander 
the Great, and second, because tins period offers 
the connecting link between Greek and Roman history and 
brings out the element of continuity in the development of the 
ancient world. In order to make the connection tomiilete, it 
is well to prolong the story of the different kmgiioms that the 
successors of Alexander founded as far as the date of their 
absorption m the empire of the Roman Republu . Greek his- 
tory, m the narrow sense of the word, has little left of interest 
to the pupil. 

Topics, beginnings of Alexander's reign; de.strnrtion of 
Thebes; composition of his arin\ . sirtories nl (jianicus and 
Issus : method of liesieging Tyre and f.ite of the city , lound 
ing of Alexandria, Arbela ; mareh to Indi.i; disi every of the 
sea route to India; break-up of liis empire upon his deatli ; 
dominions of Cassander, Lvsimachus, beleiicus .Nicator, I’lol- 
emv Soter ; time tiuring whuli e.arh of these endured 

Helletihm in the East Alexander’s polit y in founding 
Greek cities ; Alexandria, its tr.ide, its library and si liolars, 
Eratosthenes and his theory of the earth , .Amioi h , rh.irai ter 
of the Greek cities m the cast : increasing use of the Greek 
language ; effect on the Greeks of <>rioiUal luxury.' 

For the history of Greece itself, the remaining topics are the 
Lamian war and the death of Demosthenes, the Arhiean and 
the Etolian Leagues, the condition of the Greek cities at the 
beginning of Roman dominion.* 

It is not necessary for the pupils to learn the rlates of all the 

* Mahaffy, Ahxandet's Empire, WhcelL-r, AlexiinJe, , Ilnilgc, Alex- 
ander. Hing, I. No 4, Alexander's mrihinis of warfare from Arnaii 
(Chinnock'g irans ) 

* Fling, 1 . No. 5, selections from I’olybius (.Shucklmrgli’a trans.). 
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important events in Greek history. A few should be selected, 
and other events remembered in relation to these. The inci- 
dents of the second Persian invasion can be grouiied 

“ * Iitte*. 

about Salamis. The pupil will find no difficulty in 
remembering that Thermopylie immediately preceded Salamis, 
and that Plaiiea and Mycalc followed it in the next year. With 
Salamis also the battle of Himera can he associated, for the 
Greeks believed the two took [dace on the same day. 'I'he 
League of Delos was the consC<|uence of the .\tlienian triumph. 
I'he following dates have either a special iiiipoitance or they 
lend themselves to such groupings.* 

776. The First Olympiad. 

658. Founding of liyzantiuin (later Constantinople). 

594. Solon's arclioiiship and lefoniis. 

510. Expulsion of Hippias, beginning of career of Cleis- 
thcnes. 

494. Destruction of Miletus. 

490. Marathon. 

480. Thcnnopyla' and Salamis. 

454. Usual rlate assigned fur transfer of Delian treasury to 
Athens and beginning of tiansfoiniation of League 
into an emigre. 

432. Beginning of the Peloponnesian war. 

415. Sicilian expedition. 

404. End of I’eioponnesian war 

387. Peace of .Antali idas. fiist blow to Spartan supremacy. 
371 Leurtra, destruction of Sjiarta’s jiower, beginning of 
I’lieban siijiremacy. 

362. Death of Epaininondas at Mantmca, end of power of 
Thebes. 

338. Chajronea, supremacy of Philip. 

332. Destruction of Tyre, fountiiiig of Alexandria. 

323. Death of Ale,\andcr the Great 
274. The Romans conquer ^^agna Graecia. 

241. The Romans annex Sicily 

197. The Romans conquer the Macedonians. 

146. Greece becomes a Roman jiroviiice. 

1 UoNford goes a convenient list of events in chronological order, 
printing in bold-faced type tlie more important dates. 
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Bmilh R B Roirn and Carthage the runic AY ars (IpoehSencs) 
I oiulon ,nul New A'oik, Longmans, tureen A ( o 

Teuffel, W S Historv of Kniii.an I itm.itiirc Trans l.\ G C AVarr. 
1 oiuhm, G Rtll & .uoii New A ork, I hc M u nid'.in t o. 

.Vtiurtri — 

Ammianua Marcellinns Tniis L\ f D A'onge !■ voeedingly val- 
u.ihle for the hisUnt id Rome during the louilh tenlmt Gooil 
inrlex Rohn’s Library laiiidon, C,. Rcll A Son. New Yoik, The Mac- 
millan Co. 
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European IT 'Story Studies, Vol. I Nos 6 , 7 , 8 , 9 . Selections made by 
F, M. Fling. C'hiLago, Ainsworth & Co. 

European History .Studies, Vol. 11. No. i. Selections made by Giieni- 
sey Jones S.itne publisher 

Monumentum AncvKimim. The Deeds of Augustus Edited by 
VVtlliam hairU l'hil.idclid)i.i, Umversii) of I’cnnsylvania. 

I’eiinsylvania Transl.itioiis and Keprint.s. Vol IV Nos i, 2 . Phila- 
dclphui, University of I'cnnsylvania. 

There are also translations of Koinan witters • Cxs.ar, Cicero, lavy.ctc 

Cmjt s • — 

Burdick, W. Ij Topieal Outlines of Kom.in History Chicago, 
Scott, Foresnian & Co. 

Maps and .VtLises (see Greek liistor) list). 

1'hf. scope of the iiistrnrtion in the itisiory of Rome is con- 
trolled by the place of the cotirso in the school programme. 

Ifit Is to come .at the outset of work in the set ond- 
ary school, the selei tion of ncitter anil the method 
of presentation must he dilTerent fiom what these will lie if it is 
put in later aiul if its objei l be < hietl) prep.inUion for a college 
entrance retiuiieinent Dthcr differences of treatment will arise 
according as Koinan liistory furnishes the subject for a year’s 
work or for a half sear’s work, following (ireek history, or again, 
for only a small fiaclitin of a year in a course on general liis- 
tory. In lliese suggestions upon the tcai lung of Roman his- 
tory, it will he assuincvi th.it the co'irse is eiliicr a p.irt of a one 
year course in ancient hi'-tory, or iliat it orcii[iies a year by 
Itself, and that it is gnen in either llic first oi liie second year 
of the high school. 

It has already been argueil tint ancient history may con- 
veniently be brought to a closc alioiit the year 395 a.d. This 
imiihes the necessity of teaihiiigthe history of the 
Kmjilrc a,s a part of the history of Rome. Roman 
history ha.s so long been considered subsidiary to the study of 
I-Atin literature that tlic Kmpiic h.as been ignored. c\c( [)t as a 
proper subject for the course in gcner.d history. It is undoubted 
that Rome did more for later civilization during the imperi.il 
period than during the Repuldic. Tlie Republic effected the 
conquest of all the lands alrout the Mediterranean, but it fell 
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before it had been able to assimilate them. Two centuries of 
imperial administration were required to complete this task. 
The heritage which the Romans left to succeeding generations 
has been briefly summed up in the following words : “A highly 
jicrfected system of law, a model of the most effective absolu- 
tism, and the union of the ancient world in an organic whole.” * 
Eacli clement of this was the creation of the Empire. If 
Roman history is to be studied as something more than an 
intioduction to the I.atin of the Augustan Age, it must not 
close with the battle of Actiuni or the death of Augustus, but 
must be continued at least until the fourth century is over. 

In teaching Roman histor), there are difficulties that do not 
arise in teaching the history of Greece. 'I'here is so much of 
law and government, and these are relativelv unin- 
teresting, if not iru omprehensible, to children of 
high school age. 'I’lioy find Greek hislorv charming because 
of Its jiersnnal character. — a senes of heron, men. or a senes of 
heroic cities almost e<jually perscmal , but much of Roman 
liistory seems taken up with a constitutional development winch 
Is hard for children to comprehend, because tliey are not old 
enough to enter deep])- into political alTairs, and further, because 
tlie constitutional development of Rome is so remote from the 
governmental notions winch they in.ry have iniLnbed 111 tlieir 
daily e\[>erience. 

In stud) mg the growth of Rome, it is al»o difficult to mark 
the time where authentic history begins. W’lien the Romans 
cominenceil to write liiNtory, they w ere already far E«rly Roman 
remuvcul from tlie events winch they attempted to History. 
des< riltc, and. possessing few records uiion which to base their 
work, copied from earlier or contemporary Greek annalists. 
And yet iheir euriosit) .ihout the eail) development of tlie city, 
and their zeal in working over the fiagincntarv traditions which 
had come down to them, led to the < leaiion of detailed narr.a- 
lives, buttressed with dates, carr)mg the story back to the very 
foundation of the city. The uncntic.il world regarded this 

* Adams, C'ct'/Z/ja/ciCH //<• . 1 /c,; //, 
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story in quite the same way as it looked upon the tale of the 
Punic wars, or Caesar's career in Gaul. When the new his- 
torical school arose, and Niebuhr began the reconstruction of 
Roman history, the world was reluctant to confess frankly that 
it knew very little about Rome before n. c. 265. Text-book 
writers accordingly continued to describe the career of early 
Rome with every appearance of precision, except that they 
occasionally inserted statements that much of the matter rested 
upon unvenfiable tradition.' 

* It IS inlerestuig to note here the attitude taken toward this m liter 
by Several recent m.iker> t>f t, xt-liooks somcwh.it more tomprehensive 
than the ortlmaty text-huok for use in the secondary scliotil 

A conservative view <it the historical value of the tr.iditional stones 
of the rejjal period is given b) E S Shnckliurgli, <>/' AVwe, pp 

5.'k-59. He s.ivs, “In the first pl.ne they contain the .jri oiiiu of the 
origin of the cit) aiul its institutions, with which the Uonians themselves 
were long content \nd if this .n count is to tic legauleti .is foundecl on 
things existing, rather ttian really telling us how thei came .ilioiii, vet it 
enables Us to imderstainl these institutions more fnllv, and to see them 
with somewhat the same eves with which the Roman titi/< n regarded 
them In the second (ilacc, they conviv .i eoiitci vu w m llie main 
of the actual progre-s made l>y the ritv from its beginning, firs! to 
internal order and freedom, .ind then to iiulcpcndence and even suprem- 
acy among Us neigtiliours ’’ I his he niaiolams, whethir “ the history of 
the kings be parti) true or wholly f.i!.sr . . ” I.ess conservative is the 
opinion of I’rofessor H K fvih.im, in lus Oitt/tUi’f of A'lwiiiii /fistory, 
pp 12-16 111 siv's m contlU'ioii, *' In it [the reg il [>cri()d| inattri.iK of 

various sorts and kin Is, ami brought from very ditfeient (jiiarters, are 
found side by side Internnnglccl with fragments of ginuinelv old and 
native traibtiou we find picci s of world wide folk loie stories, some 

dravvn from the inexhaustible ston s of (Ireek legend, or invented b) the 
scarcely h ss inexhaustible imagination of Gietk ehrnm(.!i ts, others re|e 
resenting the naive attempts of tlu solicrer Roman mind to find an 
origin for the mo>t aiKient of their usagv s, institutions, and inonutnents 
All tiicse v.arious materials were gradtiallv combined and arr.mged by 
the efforts of suct’essivc gcn« rations; but the tirderly and tonstciitive 
narrative, with its apparatus of names and dates, which was thus prr>- 
duced, had even le-s claim to lie considered historv tliaii the mass of 
disconnected tale.s of who h it was lompositl” 1‘rofessor IMham also 
remarks that authentic In-torv docs not really begin until al>oiii 205 

.See, also. How ami I.eigh, History of Romr, ji (f , for a criticism of 
the legends of the regal period, and an .ittempt to rehalulit.itc much of 
this early historv In < ontrast to the attitude of .Shuckburgh and How 
and Ivoigh, note the statements of the Italian historian, Pais, in the first 
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If the critical historians do not know how the early Roman 
constitution came into being, wliy slioukl cliildren be required 
to learn the traditional story, or a rationalistic modifitation of 
this story? Even if some facts aie geneially agreed upon, how 
IS the j)ui)il to appreciate nice distinctions between fact and 
tradition? Is that traditional history so saered that it must 
be learned whether it he tine or not? As the Committee of 
Seven remat ked, “ It soinetiines seems as if the ghost of Livy 
were with us yet." ‘ 

Children should be familiar witli the legends tliat cluster 
about the names of the kings and of the heroes of the early 
Republic, and these they shotilil knou as the\ know the story of 
l.yi urgus or ot C odriis. But coiistitiitioiial reforms that may 
never have taken place except in tlie nnagination of (kreek and 
Roman annalists are altogether different. In themselves they 
are not inieresimg, and there is in; excuse for forcing them into 
the child’s memory unless they are tiue 

M uch the same mav be s.iid of the stoiy ol Rome's early 
wars with her I..itin neigliboiiis '1 he interest that attaches to 
a growth from stu h nanow limits to tiie dominion of the world 
hardly justifies the te.uhci in asking the i hild to tullow the 
fortunes of a legcmlary wai with the VoKeians and the .Eqmans, 
or even with tin' city of Veil 'I'luse sloiws should be learned 
with Ollier smiil.ii stones, without an attempt m a systematic 

vriliinie t'f tils S'Aj/ / ; ./; A'lWa In itie of ilte histnr) Resman 

Icfiislatioii l)tf()ii’ the I li n III V irate, wi arc < ''ntronlL'J vmiIi accounts not 
ori^iiullv tiiie, .uu! not oiiU allcrcil l)v l.iur cluing' hut pioiiintd b\ 
teal and lii-litnT.ilc falsilu .ition " I In- w lioR moii of the I lect niv iiate 
he (li’chri's to be “the r< suit of unskilful atttni|)ls to lombine self- 
conl lailic loi y ti.idilions and to li.iie .it Iiolloiu no lustorual or chrono- 
logical v.iliie” Hr also s.iys, “ I'lie iircteiuied i oiistu utioiial historv of 
Rome, descnlHul bv the .inn.dists of the se< oiid ami first centimes, is m 
direct opposition to the honest ami siiucie dnl ir.ition of Rolvliius, who 
assfrtrdtli.it it vvss (hlfuiilt to e.xpl.uii the l<et;iniiMigs and successive 
modifications, ami to forctill the future ph.iscs of the Kisnian constitu- 
tions, siiue the liistituliolis of the l>asi. both jiriialc .iiul public, were 
unknriwn.” See I’rofcssor .S H I’litnei’s .nrliih, “ 1 he t redibilily of 
Early Konian llistorv,” .-//« Ihsl Jau. h)02 

‘ 54 
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way to restore the process by which Rome made her eariy 
conquests. 

The efforts of the pupil should be economized, so that when 
the historical period is reached, he can obtain some concejition 
of the Roman Republic and its development into an empire of 
world wide power. For many pupils the story of the early 
conflict between the I’atricians and the Plebeians furnishes 
them with all tiiey remember aliout the government of the Ro- 
man Republic. What they learn first leaves tlie deeper impres- 
sion. Pedagogical rea.sons support consitierations from liistory 
in favour of reducing the caily history of Rome to a group of 
tales illustrating the echoes in tradition of the stormy career of 
the cit) on the I'lher, anti to a brief description of wliat is actu- 
ally known about its early organization.' 

As Italy was the basis of Roman power, its geograiihy shouUl 
first receive atlentitm. Tiie present generation has been so 
Cm iittij thoroughly trained in the idea of a united Italy 
that It fails to note the physical conformation of 
the country which has made union long doubtful. It is shut 
off from northern F.urope by the Alps, and forms a distinct 
whole, but a whole broken u|) into parts by the .Apennines and 
by the minor rivers, so that these jiarts were for centifties alilc 
to maintain an historical separateness. For the Romans, It.ily 
did not include the valley of the I’o , it was simply the penin- 
sula. .Moreover, they bad annexed Sinly, Sardinia, and Cor- 
sica, before they sulidued what we tall northern Italy. Another 
important fact of Italian geography is the slope of the peninsula 

• Professor Seignobos, in his admirable text-book on I,' HiUotre du 
Feuple Remain, for the use of the French schools, is careful to keep ihc 
distinction between history and leg'-ncl Itefore the minds of ihc pupils 
until they reach the period of authentic history For example, instead 
of soberly telling the reforms of Servius Tullius, he says ** f.egcnd of 
hervius Tollus The sixth king, Servius Tullius, was regarded as an 
organizer, '* and adds, emphasinng the distinction hy the use of smaller 
type, the stones of his work, bis manner of obtaining the throne, his 
organization of the army in centuries, ht« wall, etc Kven the name of 
this king he treats as a legend The history of Rome down to the First 
Punir Kar is briefly told, and the famons tales related always as tales, 
not as history. 
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toward the west and southwest. The eastern valleys are short 
and rugged Civilization grew up in the west. It was only in 
the extreme south, in what was called Magna Graecia, that the 
country invited tlie building of cities and the development of 
civilization. Italy has few harbours, and its people never were 
driven to the sea, as were the ('.recks or the Phcenicians. 
Such fat ts, and the more detailed characteristics of mountain 
and river systems, should be untlerstood before the historical 
work begins. ‘ 

Since the Romans create<l no rich mythology or body of 
legends like those of the (.reeks, it may be advisable to begin 
with a brief stud) ol vvliat is .ictiully known of early TheAjicieiit 
Rome, Its situation , its neighbours, the Etruscans 
and the l.itnis , its social structure, sup[)osed origin of the 
distiiKtion between ratricians and Plebeians, its olTiccrs. con- 
suls, and triliunes , the di< tatorshij) . the senate ; its assemblies, 
( onntia ruiiala, (oniiti.i c enturiata, asseiiiblv of tiic Plebeians. 
Following this, there ma) he a description of the Roman re- 
ligion and religions customs, comparing and distinguishing 
these from those of the Greeks. 

.After this IS done, the pupil may study the three sets of 
Stones, and the protiable triitli that underlies them, — the sto- 
nes of the regal peiiud, of the earl) struggles of the Romans 
against their enemies, and of tlieir domestic conflict growing 
out of the difTerciiee in rights between ibc Patricians and the 
Plebeians 

It is possilile to make the list of stones' for the regal period 
long or short, ac cording to the time at the disposal of the 
class. Some at least should be learned ^ The following list is 
suggested : — 

Romulus, the twin brothers, dc.ith of Remus, Rape of the 
Sabine Women, treason of Tarpcia, union of Romans and 
Sabines. 

* This preliminary survey can best be made by the aid of a relief or 
physical map 

’ Macauhiy’g Lavs of Ancttnl AVinc. Guerber’s Story of tht Komans. 
(or the teachers, these tales are well told in Ilow and Leigh. 
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Numa, the lawgiver ; the Nymph Egeria, the temple of Janus. 

Tullus, tlie warrior j the Horatii ami Curiatii, punishment of 
Mettus Fufetius and dcsiruciion of Alba. 

Ancus Martius ; legendary founder of Ostia, builder of the 
Pons Sublicius. 

I’arquin the Elder ; story of the eagle, legendary builder of 
the Circus Maximus and the Cloaca hl.isrma.' 

Ser\'ius Tullius, the organi/cr; his division of the people into 
centuries, his wall,* his death, aiul the conduct of his cruel 
daughter. 

'JaKpiin the Proud ; the story of tlie poppies, purchase of 
the S)billme Books, the answer of the Delphic oracle, expulsion 
of the family. 

Stories of the early Republic • — 

J^rs Porsenna. Huratiiis Codes, Mtitius Si-Tetola. 

Battle of Lake Kegillus, the Dioscuri 

First Secession of the Plebeians (traditional date, 494). 

Coriolanus. 

The Fahii (479?). 

Cincinnatus. 

The Decemvirs, .Appius Claudius, Virginia (451-449?) 

The second Secos-.inn (449?). 

Siege of Veil anti Caniillus. 

Although tnanj of the .stones that were tolil of Rom.in 
prowess after the siege of Ven rested on no more set lire foun- 
dation than the legend of Camillus, it is not so iie< essary to 
keep up the distinctiun. because few of them are as famous as 
the earlier stones, and there arc more ndl-ast ertamed facts to 
which the jiupil'-s attention should be diretled '* 

In the history of Rome, there arc three jiroc esses winch the 
teacher must never lose sight of, for together they make up the 
UaMof substance of the story, i hese are the development 
Sevekkpineat. n-ty, the expansion of jiower, .and 

the assimilation of conrpiereil peoples ; or to state the matter 
more concretely, the growth anvl transformation of the consU- 

* These are now regarded as later constructions 

* Professor Scignolros remarks, "The hi«itory of these wars is very 
imperfeetty known ; the Romans, in regard to the conquest of Italy, knew 
scarcely anything save a few facts, mingled with many legends.’’ P. 56. 
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tution and the conquest and absorption of neighbouring states. 
The whole subject must be divided into somewhat different 
periods, according as one or another of these interests is domi- 
nant. If the constitution is the subject of study, the convenient 
periods arc; i, the early and obscure struggle for political 
equality, ending about the year 300 , 2, the slow transforma- 
tion of society under the strain of the comiuest of Italy, the 
Punic wars, the wars in Greece, etc. ; 3, the revolutions, from 
the Gr.'uihi to Caesar, 4, the founding of tlic Empire; 5, the 
later Kmpne. With the expansion of Roman authority m 
mind, the dnisions would be . i, conquest of Latiuin ; 2, Italy 
subdued ; 3, conquest of Mediterranean b.isin , 4, conquest 
of Gaul, Ilritain, Pannunia, Miesia, Dai lu, and the struggle to 
establish a military frontier on the north and cast. 

There were also well marked stages in the growth of 
the policy of treating cori<]uered communities While the 

Romans were struggling for tlie mastery m Italy, 
though they sometimes nithlesdy slesv or en- tie Conanerwl. 
slated the inhabit. ui!s of defeated rn.ils, sending Romans to 
take the pl.ace of the inhabitants, they oeeasionally conceded 
self government lu their defeated rnals, and in addition, either 
the full fiaiK liise at Rome, or the prospect of aeijuinng it, and 
if not tint, at least all the other rights of Roman citizenship, or 
the ])Osition of .dlios free fioin tlie burden of tribute. 'Phis 
policy ajip.trciuly l.iste<l until after the war with P\rrhus. It 
w.is succeeded by a polu ) of jealous (.vclusion from llic rights 
of eiti/.ensliip, windi, huw'ever, the uprising of the Italians 
brouglit to .1 siniden close ‘ The assimilation of Italy south of 
the Po is f.iitly complete by 8q lu . The iirovinres which were 
created after the l'’ir>t Punic war were gnen self-government, hut 
were witlioiit jirotection against the Kqiarity of the Roman 
governors until C.e-.ar reformed the pronneial administration. 
From C'a-sar’s tune on the impcri.il jiower pushed the policy 
of assimilation vigorously until, in 212 a i> , the edict of Cara- 
calla granted citizenship to the inhabitants of all the provinces. 

* For the reasons of the change, Mommsen, I 53S-539. 
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Although it is unwise to encourage pupils in superficial gen- 
eralizations, tlic teacher siiould show them the relations of the 
individual incidents to the larger processes, which never ceased 
to go fonvard. 

If it be conceded that the pupil can but dimly picture to 
himself the development of the Roman constitution, it becomes 
The important to simplify the work that is ilcmanded 

Coastitntton. significant m the career of the 

city should be treated briefly or left out altogether. Accord- 
ingly, the early struggle between the I’atnci.uis and the Ple- 
beians must be subordinated to the character of the Republic 
in the third and second centuries, 'riierc should be enough 
of the undisputed facts to show the contrast between the olil 
nobility of hereditary [irn ilege, and the new nobility of wealth, 
which came into existence with the dis.ippearance of the last 
barriers to Plebeian ambition, enough also to show the peculiar 
character of that unKpie institution, the tribunate. Put it is the 
later Republic, the conipieror of the woild, whuh must lie 
comprehended. If the pupil ran understand the way this 
Republic was managed by the senatorial oiigan hy, he is likely 
to realtie what the (iracchi aimed at. what .Sulki did, and to 
see how the condition of the c ity ami the mai Innery of gov- 
ernment gave an opportunity for a man of genius, like ('arsar 
or Ociavian, to seize autocr.itic power. 

What are the jrnm ijial topics for the study of the constitu- 
tion of the Republic ? The sen.itc and the tribunate, the rela- 
tion of the senate to the m.agistracics. to elections of magistrates, 
particularly its use of the tribunes, and the opimrlunity in the 
tribunate for an attack on the senatorial oligarchy, the function 
of the assemblies and their control bv the senate through the 
magis'rates. d'hc early lunpirc should be explained on the basis 
of the interpretation of these Repubiuan magistracies, .and in this 
way the pupil will not think into it .all the assoei.itions of the word 
emperor. In contrast to this stands the Rrnpirc after the work 
of Dioc letian and Constantine. 'Phe w.arning must be repeated, 
that all this should be treated in very elementary fashion, for 
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high school pupils have no political experience to assist them 
in interpreting the experience of the Romans. While the 
teacher should look at the constitution as a whole, most of the 
actual instruction alrout it should be incidental to the general 
history of Rome. It is liettcr to note what the senate does 
from time to time, than to be content with a description of its 
powers. 'I'he history of the tribunate may be studied witli 
particular advantage in this way, for many famous tribunes 
appear in the history of the city, C. l.icinius Stolo, Gaius 
Flainmius, 'ribenus and Cams Gracchus, Marcus Octavius, 
Saturninus, Marcus Livtiis I)rusus, Publius Clodiiis, etc. When- 
ever opportunity olTcrs, the teacher may correct and complete 
the ideas in regard to the government that the pupil has 
previously received, altliough he must avoid the error of for- 
getting that an office or an institution may undergo change and 
development. 

The expansion of the Roman power follows steadily the 
career of the city, so that looking at the process as a whole, it 
IS enough to see that at a certain tune Rome was 
supreme in Latium. at another she extended her *^**“**“"' 
influence into southern Italv, and won control of the entire 
peninsula, and that next she began to .ac cjuire terriiones outside, 
which were held as conquered jiroxiurcs 'I'liis last movement 
was not to be cliecked until the ancient civilized world svas 
brought under Roman swaj, and until the (Germans destroyed 
the legions of Varus in the Tcutoburg forest. 

As Roman territory is pushed grailuallv to the confines of 
Italy, and afterwards from shore to siiore of the Mediterranean, 
the terms which were granted to the i onqiiercd should be em- 
phasized, so that the whole process of a>similation will become 
intelligible. 

It IS necessary now to indicate the topics which should be 
empliasi/ed. 

Early struggles The early Roman army, in contrast to the 
Spartan army and tlic M,acedoman plial.inx : proliahle time at 
which Latium was conqucrcxl , significance of the capture of 
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Veil ; Allia and the capture of Rome by the (lauls, legends 
about the siege of the Capitol.* 

The Lioni.in laws give at least one ronsiil to the IMcbcian.s 
(367) ; turther steps toward equality of the two orders ; the 
Hortensuin bw (286) ; tendency tow.ird substitution of a 
nobility of office-holders for a nobility of biith 

Conquest of (enlral Jtoly Cxie, Cierit.in rights; revolt of 
the Ioanns, terms grantcii them (338) . Latin riglits. Roman 
maritime colonies ; Samnite w.irs, tlie ,sloi \ of tlie Cauiime 
F'orks, the battle of Sentiinim (205*. results, status of Simmies 
as allies, annexation of Sabine 'lerriiorv. Kom.iii territory ex- 
tends to -Vdri.itic, lolou) t)f Veniisi.i , )mnis'hmeiit of the GauL. 

Conquest of soulhrrn Poly reaiew iiistors of Magna (ir.t i la 
from point of iien of Greek hist'iiy, reueiv its relations to 
Sicily; Tarentnm , cause of preieuie of Roman (leiu in I'ai en- 
title waters, Pirrhus, his relation to .Mexaniler's empire, 
Heraclea (2801, and lieneventnni (275), terms gianteil to 
Greek cities, Re\ imv dilferent terms iliiis l.ii toiueded to con- 
quered rnals, ami esteiii of Rom in powir prior to I'nmi wars.'* 
Conquest of Mfht Itit'.tn I’lmn u,u^ renew ( .ir- 

thage in relation to I'ert- ; si/e of ( .ntlngim.m eiiipiie m 2(15. 
former wars between .S\r.uiise and tlie t 'aiili.igmi.m^ lireiious 
relations of the Romms and tlie (. .l’■thagml ms. mteneiiiion at 
Messina and su'iesses on I ind iieatimi of a licit, Mvla; 
(260J ; Regiilus •* carru s tin war into Aim 1’ ligimi of his 
embassy and death , Drcp.ina (2401, .md the legend of the 
sacred chiekens , .Kitues 1241 >. ti ims oi iie.u e. Re\oit of 
the Men enaries and tlu' sei/ ire of Sinlim.i* 

Conquest of ( i-,- \ljanc (i.iul. aiid its < auscs 
Proi'iucta! SM/em theoiv under wim h l.md was held, local 
rights, independent (omuiunUies 1 Syrai use dining hic of lliero), 
powers of goternor , o]*port<mities for corruption * 

Sfconj Puriu 7 ('ir ll.imilcar’s attempt to 1 hiiI <1 iij) an em- 
piie for Cartliige in .spun, H.nmiliaJ, aitm k on S.iguntuin 

* Ilrief rritii ism of the Icgrn'ts lfo» and la-ieti, .S--SS 

* Scf parlii-ul.irli Mommsi n, I if, foi .i disiUH-ion of lln; status 
of the ronrjiiereii towns and the colonics llrietfi st.ii>meijt, flow and 
Ixigh, 

* Bosworth ,Sniilh. f.irMoiV A I < 'hurc li, r'.o-r'ni^Y [m Srenc' .YM/ 
nations), Ihnc's Kuti^ry cf Rome civis s|>(o d .Uliniso.i lo < arthaKf 
.Seteclion* from f'olyfmis on the First I'linic \V.ir in Minj;, StnJirs. I 
No 7 

* Mommsen, II 82-S8. 
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(219) ; passage of the Alps ; battles of Trebia (218), Trasiinenus 
(217), and Cannae (216) ; Fabins, the ('nnctalor , Hannibal m 
the south, steadfastness of the allies and I^itiii colonies ; Syra- 
cuse goes over to the Carthaginians, is i asitiired (212); Han- 
nibal loses Capua t’lij and 'rarentuni (209), battle on the 
Metaurus (207) ; war in Africa, battle of /<ima (202^, Si ipio 
Afriianus, terms of peaie, annexations; Hannibars subse- 
quent career.' 

In studying the First and .Second Punic wars, the teacher 
should concentr.ite the attention of the cl.iss upon those features 
of the struggle which a[ipcal to the imagination and stcond Punic 
the intelligeiu e, the Roman method of conduct- War. 
ing sea figiits, the structure of ships ofw.ir, Hannibars strategy, 
particularly on the '1 rebi.i, at l.ake riasnnemis, and at Caniue. 
If this IS sui 1 1 sslully done, tlu-se n.ames of battles will be 
gi\en a di>tiiictiNe meaning and will sersc to throw hght on 
the ancient art of w.ir m its \aiious forms The carter of 
Hanmb.il is prolialil) the ili.iptcr in .ill Roman history most 
interesting to young people, (or it ]>os>esses the heroic jne- 
lurcsqueness so r ii.irai teristic of Cre ek history This fact 
should be made usf of to tiile tlie interest of the pupil over 
pages of soberer political ilcvclopment Moreover, there are 
so ni.iny famous battles in the liistory of Rome that it is 
lU'i essai y to si Iv'i t onK the most not.ilde for sjiei lal e.xpl.tn.i- 
tion, otherwise the subject will be tr.insformed into a long 
senes of battles and annex. itioii-.. The s.ime remark i.s aji- 

jiln.dile to the wars whnh i losi h followid until Rome jiracti- 
lally euutiolled the basm of the Mediieriaiiean. 

ll'iTr ‘lutth Afiif.ion • review M.n edon fiom death of Alex- 
ander the ( iie'.U to the beginning ot the set ond century, atti- 
tude of king of Mnedon dmiug the Nu ond I’ume war; 
('ynoscephal.e 1197). the re.ison tin .Muedomin phalanx 
did not prove mv iiu ible , jitace witiiout annexation anil the 
Congress at Corintli. 

IVttf li'tth Antunhu^ th^ CVc.i/ Magnesia (tpol; collapse 
of the eiiijiire of the Selcucidx 

' iTom a military point of new, by Thcoilorc A. Dodge. 

16 
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Later conquests; Macedonian Monarchy destroyed (i68) ; 
Greece becomes a Roman province (146) ; review later Greek 
history to this point. 

Destruction of Carthage (146) ; conduct of the Romans in 
this affair ; province of Africa. 

Kingdom of Pergamus bequeathed to Rome (133) ; the prov- 
ince of Asia. 

Province of Narbonne in southern Gaul, created after strug- 
gles with the Allobrogcs and tlie Arverni 

Rome now liad a province on every shore of the Mediter- 
ranean basin, although in the east tlie kingdom of F^gypt still 
existed, as well as tlie remnants of the empire of Antioc bus the 
Great, and although the farilier cast was threatened by the rise of 
Mithradates, king of the P.uthiaiis. ICaeli of tlie wars in the 
long list from the beginning of the Second I’unic war was the 
natural sequel of the struggle whuh had just pn ceded. 'Phis 
connection is more mifiortant than the det.uls of the fighting 
A careful geographical survey of what had been acnmiphsbcd 
during the period, togetlier witli a resimu- of the chai.u tcrislKS 
of the Roman adminislialion of provinces, may bring the sub- 
ject to a close. 

'I’hesc wars affected the cliaracter of the Roman Keiuiblic. 
It Is accordiiiglj neicssarv at tins point 111 the development of 
tlic city to look into the structure of tiic goverii- 
nient, the economic results of sm h continuous 
figliting. tlie inevitable growth of a st. Hiding army, 
with a strong military spirit, the condition and charai leristK.s 
of the inhabitants of Rome itself, the changes in the mterest.s of 
the people produced by [irosjierity and by contact with tlie 
eastern nations, particularly with Greece, 

Structure of society the nobles, what conferred nobility, dis- 
tinction from old Patrician nobility ; jiossibility of iMicoming 
ennobled, nobles arc the only senators. 

Knif^hts ■ onginal meaning of tiie term, meaning after ric li 
men cease to serve in the cavalry, opportunities offered at Rome 


t On the later phases of this process, Mommsen, III 13-91 
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or in the provinces for gaining ritlicb, money-lending and con- 
tracting, fanning the taxes, publicans. 

Plebeians, ancient I’lelis, new urban Plcbs, effects of the 
Samnite and Second Punic wars u])on the small freeholders, 
growth of gieai estates at their ex[iense, narrow opportunity 
for free labor, means of support, privileges as Roman citizens. 

Slaves . when they begin to lorm a idativcly large element 
of the population, origin of the supply, kinds of work which 
they performed, treatment by their masters, freedmen ‘ 

Machinery of gin'ernnient senate, compo->ition, precedence 
among senators, attitude of senators toward new men, their 
influetK e or or the magistrates, tiieir relation to a jonng man 
ambitiuus to succeed in the cursus honoruin, particularly their 
relation to the tribunes m distiiution from the anr lent antag- 
onism between the aristoirary and ihe tribunate, their control 
of legislation through tiie magistrates 

Magiit) ates rursus honoruin, powers of the censor over 
the status of the indi\idual citizi-n. the consuls and their 
duties, their relation to the toinilii rentunala, the tribunes, 
their powers and ihoir ordinary usc of these their control of 
the (oncihum plebis or assembly of the Plebeians. 

Assemblies comitia curiata, and the duties tli.it remained to 
It, comitia centunata and tlic officers ele< ted by it, with its 
part in legislation , com ilium (ilebis. the usual ineduim of legis- 
lation, called ami controlled by the tribune.s. * 

A further study may be made of the influence of Greek 
culture upon the Romans, but this need be touched only inci- 
dentally in an clemcmary roiir.se 

From 133 to the fall of the Republic t!ie dominant interest 
centres in the political controversies within the city, rather than 
in the further extension of Roman terrnory en.st- TotlMFaUar 
ward and norllnvard. I'or cx.imple, the extraor- tlitKepaUlc. 
dinary powers which Poinpey re« eived belong ipiite as much, if 
not more, to the growth of person.il authority m Rome than to 
the suppression of piracy in the eastern Meiliterrancan, or the 


* Mommsen, III gi-ioS, on all phases of the subject. How and 
laiigh, 287-331; Pelham, I58-19,S 

® References already given, ami Tighc, Keman CpnsUtutton ; ?'owler, 
Ciiy-Staie ; llow and Leigh, Appendix I Assemblies al Rente. 
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conclusion of the war with Miihradates. But the pnj)il tnust 
note, as he proceeds, the widening of the domain, so that at 
the end lie may understand the steps by whicli the vvliote terri- 
tory was brouglu together, lii order to give unity to tlie treat- 
ment of tue jieriod, it is advisable to consider the different 
political contioversics in the light of tlic existing structure of 
society and control of government, and in the light ot the sub- 
setiuent fate of the Republic. 'I’lns might be a wrong method 
for mature students, because slight tendencies g iin a factitious 
importance if they attenvarvls appear as prophecies of future 
change, but llie elementary pupil can gtasp only I'ne laige out- 
lines of a iiolit.cal mo\ omenl. aii'l events must be plared elearly 
in tlicir relations to one anotiierit he is to see ilieir sigmhcaiicc. 
A chronoKigical t.ilile will lurig out tiie time relations of lire 
revolutionary struggles of tiic last century of tlic Kcpiiblir. 
M.inus and Sulla were scarcely out of iIimt childhood when 
the Cracchan r •solution eime to an end; (,':esir, Pomp -y, 
and Crass'is leiiued jiolitn s from Munis and Sulla, an 1 a 
new generation of politicians — \ntouv. Lejudus, and ( )t 1 1- 
vian — .seized the pmer llial fell from (fa sir’s hmds. It 
Is true tlie con lit oils ratlier th m the men were chiefly re- 
sfKinsible for what oc< urred, and yet the personal relation 
of these groufis of lues is not without signifuancc. Sm h 
chronologn al risuim's may be muUi[>lied to advantage with 
Useful results. 

The following tojncs will bring out chiefly the rcvnUitionary 
struggles from 133 to a;, mentioning incidentally the additions 
to Roman territory. 

Tib( nils Grarrhtis ('13.3), his solution of the land problem, 
rreatiori of small firms out of pulilic land illegally occupied ; 
the use of tlif trill inirian [mvvrr to \cto the sdiemes of 
Ciraiflms, which forie- linn to a coup d’etat, he is slam by a 
mob of nobles. 

(faius (iraci bus {12 3-111). atta< k on the scn.alc, attemjit 
to substitute his personal rule by a retention cif the tribunate 
with its powir failure of rc-eletUon, fighting in Rome during 
which lie is killed. 
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The attempt to retain the tnbunician power, and through a 
bold use of the concilium picbis, the law-making body, to re- 
construct the constitution, anticipated the policy 
of Cmsar and Octavian a century later.' Cams *^*’*'®‘**' 
Gracchus did not control the military power Here lay the 
dilTerence, but his enteriiris'C was equally revolutionary. Jt was 
more radical than would bt a reconstruLlion of the British con- 
si iiulion by some prime mimster v\ho i\as rearly to use his 
unique power, iiiovidcd lie could have the support of his ma- 
jority in the Commons. 

With the cx( eplioii of the sedition of the year roo, whifh 
was a rejictition of the Grai < han toiiflK t in a less respectable 
form, the interval between the death of Gtaithus and the Sul- 
lan revolution is filleil with new wars, tiie war with Jugiirtha,- 
wilh tlie Cimbri and Teutones. a jtrcmonition of tlie danger 
which threatsued from the noith and wlm h was later to destroy 
the Roman state, and the fir more important struggle with the 
Italians, as a (oiisequeme of whi< li Romair citi/siislup was 
granted to all the inhahitants of wh.it w is then known as Italy, 
and tlic admirable system of loi al self-gm ernim nt m miim- 
ripalilies was ( re ited 1 his new puliev towards tiie Italians 
should be carefullv eNjilamed, bciause it marks an epoch in 
the assimilation of ( onquered peoples ' 

Sulhin //toA/Z/o/j (.S.S- 7 S) .Snlp'tnn atliik on the sen,ate 
ami .1110111)11 to t.ike from .'sulla the < omin.iiul m the Mithra- 
ilatir war , tins attempt defeated b\ Sulh’s arm\. Sigmtieance 
of this use of troojis; beiia\iour of the .M.iii.ui paiiy while 
Sulla was in Asi.i, his timmpiiaiit rtiurn. iiiost riptioiis and 
dll tatorslnp. ijcrsonal grnerntnent 111 beli ilt ol the aristoi racy 
(as Cams Gra< i hiis aiteni|>led to esla'ihsh peisoiia! go\cinment 
m behalf of the |>o]mlar p.irts ), strengtiu iiing ol the senate, 
attack on the tribunate , aluiu aiioii ol Suli.i 

Pi eltminat us of CusxiPs lanet . I'umpey and Crassus, their 

* On thf ittiiK III, !iii» .uid I vinii, yivasr 

^ Kling, .SVhuVi, I No S, contains sclei noils from Sallust's /u,^urlhiHf 
ll'ur 

* How and la'igh, 407-40S; Mommsr 11, HI iiyi-yoa. 
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relation to Sulla, extraordinary powers conferred on Pompey 
in the east (67 ) ; Cicero and the conspiracy of Catiline ; 
CiEsar’s relation to Marius and Sulla, enters the political com- 
bination known as the First Triumvirate (60), his consulship 
and the beginninj's of his conquest of Gaul, conference at 
Lucca (59), Pomiiey remains in Italy instead of going to his 
province, growing antagonism of Pompey and Cicsar after 
death of Crassus, scheme to destroy C^x■sar ; civil war (49), 
powers (onfiTred on t'rtsar diirtiig the war, I’h.irsaha (empha- 
sized), 'I’hapsLis and Miinda (referreii to aiul located geogra])li- 
ically to make dear the coinjireheiisivencss of Caesar’s opera- 
tions), Caesar becomes iinpeiator, his use of the different 
magistracies conferred upon him , character of his jiolicy and 
reforms; lieath (44). 

Establtshmc'it of Ihf p.tnptrc Second Triumvirate (43), 
clash between Antony and ()tt.ui,in. Aciiuin , Ociavian resigns 
his position as triunuir, receives the name of Augustus (27), 
special power confernni upon him. share of power left with 
the senate, character of tlie early Ktnpire ‘ 

At the cotKhision of ilic stmly of the establishment of the 
Empire should come a review of the characteristics of the Au- 
gustan Age, Its literature in connevtion with that which imme- 
diately preceded, its religious tcndcncits, its jiiibhc works, the 
condition of the people, and the social problems which the 
government mvist faro. 

It would be well to review the provinces of the Empire, 
csjjecially noting those which had been ailded since the con 

* Accor, iiiig to Ilurv, the Fi mi i|’.ni<‘. the ltilmif.il name uf the eaiiy 
imperi.<l aiilhoi iiy (( )cti\ 1.111 n.»-> Fimci rcMcii {.1) un the prof i)rinil.)r 
impenum, (I'j liie irihuiiici.in p-nvti, (. I thi vpccial laws ih: imperin 
(2J11 I 1 I'v line c'f iht-st: i.il law- his impciium was defined as 

mams or iiiiitrnir lie [irolMhh .also u cc ived the ms cdicencii, or right 
of issuing nugisici'al ' tl.tis lie could convene llie Senate, and could 
make the first molion, nis prim* icl.ilioius Hut he tefu-cd the censor- 
ship Iiccausc he de'ireii !'■ prr-serve the senate as an rnd«|>cn«knt Ixrcly 
ffe Coup! control its acts, however, li> his veto .is tribune. '1 he senate, 
therefore, Ixsomts the re-al Irgislitivc body, issuing srnatus-coiisuila 
5 t«natoria 5 committees Coritn d a sort of i .ihir/et The new imperial 
treasury ” had to lUfrav the rusts of the provin<i.al adrninistratton, the 
maintenance of the .army, the fleets, the corn supply, ’’etc. nt StuJfrU’t 
Rvman Empire, chapters 2, 3 
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quest of the Mediterranean basin had been effected, and 
to explain how these provinces were divided between the 
senate and the emperor. In this connection the 
work of Augustus in strengthening tlie northern 
frontier should be considered, as well as his failure to push the 
frontier to the Elbe. 

To the pupil, the period of the Empire must be confusing, 
if not altogether incomprehensible, unless the matter is care- 
fully organized, and unless a judicious selci tion be 
made from the list of emperors of those whose 
names should be permanently remembered. If the history be 
told chronologically by reigns, the task for the memory will be 
hopeless. It may be difficult to say just what emperors should 
be remembered, although this is not a cpicstion of how many 
the scholar should know, but of how many it is possible for the 
boy or girl of fifteen to retain distim t impressions about. 
Several of the most picturesque cilKiins may at once be elimi- 
nated, for their person.ilitv did not net ess.iDly dam.age the 
imperial administrative machinery, and was therefore rcl.itively 
without importance. Others who are gener.illy known for noth- 
ing except the si.uthng wav in which thev attained the purple 
or lost It may also be omitted These characteristic rases can 
be summed up m the symbolic histoiy of one or two, with an 
explanation of the frequency of sm h incidents. 

Whi(h emperors are best worth noting? After Augiistiis : — 
Tiberius, Nero. Vesp.isuan, Titus, 'riajin. Hadn.rn, M.arcus 
Aurelius, Dci uis, .^urctlan, Diocletian, I'oiistantine, and Theo- 
dosius. Each of these men has some significance Tilierius as 
the org.ani/er of the imperial administration, Nero for himself 
and his evil deeds. Titus Ixtc.iu.se of Ins c.ipture of Jerusalem, 
'iVajan, ILidnan, and Marcus Aurelius as e.vamplcs of the Em- 
pire at its l)e,st, Deems for his vigorous effort to stamji out 
Christianity, Aurclian because of Ins restor.ilion of imperial 
authority after its long eclipse, Diocletian and Constantine the 
reorganizers, and Theodosius bcr.ause of his success in staying 
temporarily the forces of disintegration. 
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The general subjects which should be made clear are ; the 
wars tor a better military frontier, the Roman army, the devel- 
opment of the Roman administrative s)stem, roads, aqueducts, 
and other public works, growth of the Roman law, attitude of 
the Empire toward the Christians, transformation in the slructiiie 
of the Empire itself. 

J'trst century of thr Empne review the jiroi inees added by 
.\iigtistns, Tiberius (14-37' abandons the Elbe frontier and 
makes the Rhine the uoithein bmindar), his work in organi/ing 
the adminislraliun. causes ot his later tir.mnir.il conduit. Se)a- 
mis , conquest of Itritain , Nero (54-6X1. i li.ii.n leiistu s of his 
career, the burning of Rome (64), the atteuiipt to throw the 
odium of this upon the Chi istiaiis , ' insimeiiion against 
Nero, \ esp.isian m Judea, his iharacler as empiror. (.ipliiie 
of Jerusalem '7'', '1 itus ((iivpiest ot Britain, the 

marking out ot .\ iimes' betwien the RIuik .iiul the Daniilie 

'J'/ie "jhr ^ooJ cmp.fors” (qh-iSot 1 raj.in’s coiujuest of 
D,u la (1061 , I'raj, Ill's .ntitude toward the ( liiistians ; llie liter 
ary men of the ‘ .^iher .Age,' T,i( iiiis, l*lin\,’ Jininnl, 

■ '1 he aecouiil of the Ner'iiiiiii perse ulioii I>v l',iiilus out iii I’linc’s 
torrespomicnc’ wnli Irijio iil'oir.uuij; the f I m in .uiitmlt , .ire found 
in the /’i-iin 'ifi Tt I’l l.i' ••'!< .tu.t A'l'/riufs. I V lu > I, .mil in 
Film;, Eiti 'fl in // I'l'M' Sfn it . It II. » I It re It a . .oc where 
th'. study '>f til" s.iim s IS lx-'< t In pecui’.ar dirni' il'ii s It is n, i6ir.il 
for tlie te.icher to t.ikc up first the .ueount i>f the .Ntron in pciscuuliun, 
tv-isii„. It Cline iir..t. .ind In rt'H.ird the r. in irks nf I'Kitiis liv ihern- 
Rctv'-s .snJ siiii'ily in rcl ito.i In the subject h,. i> d. >1 iiliiuj; llm it is a 
fjct ttiat Taiilu.. wrote his .ici omit after the letters d I'iiuy and I'rijan 
were wn(t*.n, .md that I .n itiis rec'-ncl some of his impressions of the 
t hristians from this iinestioati m in I’ltliMi.i < .uise.j.iciitK. if the 
teacner wisf,es to rspl.on th- .ittitn'h sd tnllivated Ront.ins towards 
the < hiisti ms, he shmih! take up 1‘hiiy's letter hrst If the tc.n her 
wants to Mud) wh.it look (daie, the acKtiiiU in T.i. mis must cmite fust, 
although 'I .icitus, for the e\crus of the N’ermuan jiersn iii ion, must Ire 
regartled a.s an histori.in, rather than as a "source,” for hi.- was a mete 
child at the time of the fire, and must have got his infoimalion fciin 
others many )c,irs after the ctcnl The tea. her should read carefully 
Ramsav, 197 ff , and 23 ~ fif L'liJouhtedh these two jneces of material 
have a great intrinsic value in a’-onsing interest, hut at the same lime 
they mast Ire handled with scholarly consideration 

• .See Mommsen, A'l’miin Prtn'itiifi 

* Fling, Euroftiitt //utory SluMfS, I No. q, contains selections from 

Pliny’* administrative cortesp.mdi m r with Trajan 
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H. ulrian (ii7-i.3>i) «is an administrator, “ Hatlrian’s wall", 
Marcus Aurelius (161-180), rliaiaiter, attitude toward (diris- 
ti.ins, deatli of Polycarp and persecution at Lyons (177), 
M.ircomanic war (a premonition of future tioubks on ilie 
frontiers). 

Contittum of ihf Empire at the he^tninnf^ of the third century 
destriK lion of the I’r.etori.in (iiiards, the Prefeets Pai>inian and 
Ulpi.UK and the de\ elopiiieiit of Roman lavv . gradual loss of 
authoiity 1>> the senate, disappearaiu e of the middle dashes, 
the peasantrv sinking towards serldoin , ( Inistianit) and the 
l)e( Kill peisei ulion. (. y|)rian of C.irthage ' 

I'hvifoi niation oj the hnipirc (oiitusion in the disposition 
of the imperial power hctweiii iSo .ind 270. lu w tneiiiKs (;n 
the east, Peisii and P.ilmvra, /eiiolua , \iueliaii (270-275) 
restores the authority of the Isinpire and dims haik its ene- 
mies, till- Piag.iiida in ('i.ml. I inn lelian’s (2S} 5^;) si heine 
of imperial ri toriii the emjieror iKioiius.an oriuilal inonareh. 
reorgani/atioii of the proviiues .iiid the assiinilalioii of ]tal\ to 
other parts of the laiipire for puiposes o| taxation, the army 
gnen a sep.iritc oigaiii/ation distuu t fiom the go\ t rnnieiii of 
provinces; hioilelians systeinitie attempt to elesUoy (.'liiis- 
tiaiiity ^ 

Co/iitantiue \ and afttnea/di iiscof Constantine, 

his early ndoriiis. edi< t ol toliTit.on." .uinption of t hri'tianitv. 
position of till adhiients.ii oMi r udigieuis atiei ( 'In istianit) is 
made the otlicial religion, 1 omn il oi Nnia,' tomulmg of 
Constantinople , Julian. Ins strueei'’ agiiiist the (lermatis. Ins 
‘‘ aiiust.K \ ’’ , seltleumiU ul the (.oths u\ Mo si.i. < auses ol their 
revolt, H.idnaiiople (378) , I heodoseis (37s 395) 

' III /V/iH 7 / iL-' It* , IV \.i I nn- .irciimts ,■( li e M.ii ti nionis .it 
I \oiis and Vienne, I-.»<.i.iniiit.. on the I’c ilh of Dtiui. ( yprsin’s I illcr, 
just lieforc Ins (hath, .mil .111 aitouiu of Ins marlMi'oiu. 

'■* /W(« 7 > A’/ , I\' \o I. tonl.xiiis the airoiints of I >ioilemn's 

edicis gucti in r.iiscbiiis 'I lie sime niimher coni. nils the I. diet of 
1 oil ration liy ('>.ileiuis (-511'. and the 1 >0 tie of MiS.in ( p p 

® Si e /v«« 7> g~. _ 1\ \o j f,,r iicn! .and c.inoiis of N’m.a 

In Isi.ii. Hoyle's //ii/oiiin/ Ti,v et lA (ewe,;/, A'; ", there aie siural 

leilers translated froin the eei lesi.aslit il histoMaii.s .Soerius anil I heo- 
d 'ret, and which are unusuallv interesting '1 hcc me fioiii Ali.s inder, 
Hishop of AU'xandrm; from I oiiNtaniine to ,.\h xandcr and •\rnis , 
fioni Anns to Kiisebitis. Hishoji of Nicomcdia , fiom laischiu.s, Hishop 
of Niconicdi.l, to H.iiilnnis, Hishop of Tire and two other h Iters from 
f/oiislantine. C, F Cruse's Id of hurAiu^, Hhil idcl|>hi.i Cippineott 

I. SIjj. 
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List of dates which may be committed to memory : — 

B.C. 753. Traditional date for the founding of Rome. 

509. Traditional date for the founding of the Republic. 
390. Battle of Allia and burning of Rome by the Gauls. 
338. Dissolution of the Latin Confederacy; partial assimi- 
lation of the Latins. 

290. Sammies defeated ; become .allies. 

272. Romans conquer r.u-enlum and become masters of 
Italy. 

264. Outbreak of the Punic wars. 

218. Beginning of Hannibal’s campaign 111 Italy. 

202. Defeat of Hannibal at Z.mia 

197. Battle of CynoscephaL'c , defeat of the Macedonians. 
190. Battle of ^I.lgnesla ; tlefeat of .Antiot hiis the Gieat. 
168. Battle of Pydna and destruction of the Macedonian 
monarchy. 

146. Greece becomes a Roman juovince, (’orinth de- 
stioyed , Carthage destroyed, the province of 
.•\frica cieated. 

133. Rome receives bequest of kingdom of Pergatniis and 
creates provinte of Asia, .ituinjits at reform by 
Tiberius Gr.anluis, his deatli. 

89. Citi/enship granted the Itali.ins at end of Soci.U war. 
82. Sull.i becomes dictator. 

58. Cmsar begins the conquest of G.aul. 

49 Cull vvar breaks out between C'x-sar and Pompcy. 

44. .As.sassiii.ation ofC.csar. 

3;. Battle of .\cmim. 

27. Ik-ginning of tlie Lm|)ire. 

A.D. 64. 'I'he Great l ire in Rome, first persecution of Chris- 
tians. 

98. Trajan becomes emperor. 

180. Death of Marcus \ureliiis 

284. Beginning of I)io< leii.ui’s reign and reforms. 

312. Battle of the Milvian Bridge; Constantine becomes 
sole emperor 
325. Council of Nicea. 

378. Battle of Hadrianople, 

395. Death of Theodosius. 
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Anglo-Saxon f'hronicle l-ondon, G Itcll A Son. New York, The 
Macinilhin Co. 

Chroiin-lcs of the ( rusadcs Coiit-iiiis among others Joinvillc’s I ife 
of St hums l.ondon, G Hell iv Son New York, Macmillan 

Eemiiard I.ife of C liatlc-inagne '1 rans i)\ 'I'urner New York, 
.\in< nc.in Hook (. «. 

FlinK, F M. ruiupe*an Historj Studies Ci\ ili/,.alion during the 
Middle Vgi s, st'lc< lions made h) Guernsey Jones '1 en iiumbeTs, sold 
separately Chuago, Ainsworth 

FroiBsart JetiUed h) <j. C .Macaulay London and New York, 

Maemillan 

IteuderMon, K P. Historic.il l>ocuments of the Middle Ages. 
London, G Hell \ Son New \oik, 1 lu MaciiiilUn Co 

Iiidi.iii.i, I'liiver^itv of 1 xlraets from the -Soiiiees I’uWished by 
the Dt'p.irtiiient of liistori 

I’ennsyK ania, I nncisitv of Translations and kc'prints from the 
Original Sources I'uhlished by the He'paiiinent of History. New 
Yoik, Longmans .Sold sepai-iteli or in volumea 

See also Soufvts under !■ ngltsli History. 

/mi ^vr (,riiei ill ll'oii' — 

Bury. J B Histoiy of the later Roman Empire 2 vols. laindon 
and .New Voik. Maimillan 

Creitchton. M. History of the I’apiri during the Keforination The 
first five lolumcs tour the p< nod from alxnit ijoo to 1517 0 lols 

l.ondon and New Yolk, Longmans, ( ,r( cn \ ( o 

Pinliiy, G Hisioij of r.neie fioni iis ( oiuiiiest hy the Romans 
until the 1‘rcscnt I'lnu (iSt>)) 7 loK ( )\ford t lareiidon I'less 

Freeman, E A History of the .Norman t (inquest (i irds Oxford, 
Clarendon Press 

Gibbon, Edward The Deelme and Fall of the Roman Fmpiie 
Bury cd 7 yols London .uul N'e» Ysiik M m milhin 

OreftoroviUB, F Hision of the Cil\ ol Rome in the Middle Ages. 
6 vols London, G Hell A Son Neiv Aork, '1 he Macmillan Co. 

Quixot, F. History of Ctiiluation ll.izliti Tr. 3 vols Ixindon, 
G. Bell & Son New \'ork, .NLicmillan. 
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Hodskin, T. Italy and her Invaders. 6 vols. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 

Milman, H. H. Ili.story of Latin ChriMi.inity 8 vols in 4. London, 
J. Murray. New York, K. C Armstrong 8. Son. 

Bchaff, P History of the Christian (. hiirch. 7 vols Kdinburgh, 
T & T Clark. New York, Scribner 

Symonda, J A. The Kenaissaiue in lt.ily. 7 vols. London, Smith, 
Klder A. Co. New York, Holt N (. o 

Brttftr H'orks . — 

Adams, O B Cmlization diiniig the Middle Ages New Voifc, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons IaiiuIoii. 1 ) Nutt 

Beard, C Martin Luther 1 onchm. Ktg.in P.m! 

Bryce. James. 'I'he llol) Roman Kni]>iie I oiidon and S'cvvVoik, 
Mai tiiillan 

Burekhardt, J '1 he ( iviliration of the Kcn.uss.im e New ^ oik. 'I he 
Mai niillan C o 

Dill, Samuel Kom.in .'socitlv in the I-i-t ( tntm\ of the Western 
Lmiiirc. London and .New S ork, M 11 nidi in 

Bmerton. E Mcdkv.il Euiojie Itostoii. <01111 \ Co 
Ptaher, Geo P Hi'toiv of the ( liri-.tiaii Clniuii Xevv York. 
Charles Sirilmtr’s ^oiis I oiulon. Ih^ldM .S. Stoughton. 

Hodukin, T '1 lie livnasty of IheoiloMus ('xtoid, ( laiciidon 
Press 

Hodgkin, T Tlieodonc the (loth New York, (> P I’tilnam's 
Sons 

Bodakin, T Charles the < .rt It Marnidhin 

Johnson. A H i uioj,, ni tin s,yt,ent!i ( riitmv l4‘*4-iy)S lain- 
doti, Uitingtons New \ mk, M umdl.in 

Kostlui, J I.ifi of I uther lauidon. laMicm.uis, (fiecn fv Co 
Ijodce, K. 1 he I lose of the Middle .\ges iiyl-iaij Iaind'>n, 
Rie ingtoris. New I ork. Nfurridl.iii 

Monson, J C .''i llcin.trd London, M lenidlaii N Co 
Oman, C W C 1 he I lark Ages, a i> lyeijiS I oiidon. Kiting- 
ttms New Yoik, M leindl.in 

Bobinson, J H I’etrai, !i London and New Yoik, (, P Putnam's 
.Sons 

Seebobm, F The Piotestant Revolution I oiid in and Ni w A.iik, 
I ongmans. 

Taylor, H. O The ( lassi, at IL iitage of the Middh Aeis M.uinill.ii’ 
Tout, T F The 1 iTiiiire and the Papiiv a ii ois-i.’yg I oi.ii.ii, 
Kuingtoiis New Yoik, Macmillan 

Eno’attJ • — 

Soutifi : — • 

CkjUiy, C W. from \h** *'ource» of I'.i^tghjkh llUCory. 

London and New laiMigrn.ui), (trct'ti \ 
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Kendall, Blizabeth K. Source Hook of English History. London 
and New Vork, Macmillan 

Iiee, O O. Source Book of English History New York, Henry 
Holt & Lo 

Powell. P York. English History by Crmtemporary Writers; 
Edward ill and his Wais, by \V J Ashh-y Misrule of lltnrj HI., 
bv W. H Hutton Simon de Montfort and his t ause. Oy J Hutton. 
Crusade of Kichartl I , by 1 ' V Archer, and others London, H Nutt 
(iemtiil — 

Aahlcy. W J English Economic History 2 vols. lamdoii, Long- 
mans. (been N (- o 

Bright, J F History of !■ nglanil 4 vols l.oiidon and .New York, 
I.oiigniaiis, Gricii \ ( o 

Cunningham, W Giowth of I ngb-h Industry and Commerce. 

2 vols ( ambridge, L'nivirsitv I’n ss \cvv \ ork, M.nmillan 

Foilden, H St Clair A Shoit t oiistituiiunal History of England 
Loiuion lllaikvvill boston, < onn .V ( o 

Oardmor, 8 R \ Student's Histiuv of Fngl.ind I ondon and New 
Yolk, 1 ongni.ins, C.ncn N Co 

Green, J R Hislorv of tin l-ngbsh I'eople 4 vols 1 nniion and 
New \ ork, Maciiidlan \l'0, \ short lli.stoiv of tin 1 nglish I’coplt 
London and New Noik, M.uiiidlin .Mso .in iliiisti iii d idinoli of this 
in 4 vols 

M/icy, Jesse 'I lie I'nglisb Constiliiti.in I oiulon and .Vc-vv ^ iirk, 
Macniill.ui 

Stubbs, William < onstitiiiional Hi-'orv of h iigl ind (to Ibnrv VH ) 

3 vols (Ivfold ( l.ircnd'.'l I'lCsc 

Taswell Lavngnicud I ngli-li < ou.,iitut .on.vl Ib-tory lavndon, Sle 
vens \ Haynis lloston, Hou,,li:on, Mitii 11 \ t'o 

Traill, H D Socud I'ligl-ind 0 vols London, I asscll N. (_ o 
New \oik, G 1 ' Hutnam's Sons 

Sf'etta! I’ ! u' !! — 

Creighton, M .Nmion vlt Monlbut I.oiulon and Nev*’ \'otk, 
1 oiieniaiis, < in I n .V ( o 

Freemnu, E A .Short Historv of the Nonnan ('oinpust Oxford, 
( lareiulon I’n ss 

Stubbs, Willuvm. The Eat U 1‘Iant vgi nets I ond uv ami New York, 
i.onem.ins. ( .m n & Co 

Trevelyan, O M 1 he Age of Wvchtte I ondon anvl New York, 
l.ongmans. Green lY Co. 

Sa'thuui • — 

Brown, P Humo Scotland t ambridge, University Press New 
^ ork, The Macmillan Co 
I’cLind — 

Moms, W O’C Ireland 
Vork, 1 he Maimiil.in Co 


Canibriilge, I'nivcrs.ly Press. New 
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Franc* : — 

Adaina, Q. B. Growth of the French Nation. London and New 
York, Macmiilan. 

Baird, H H. Rise of the Ilugucnou. a vols. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. lx)ndon, Hodder & Stoughton. 

Duruy, V. A Histor>' of France New York, T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Grant, A. J. History of the French Monarchy, 14S3-J789. 2 vols. 

Cambridge, University I’rcss New York, '1 he MaimilUn Co. 

Ouiiot, F History of France lajiulon, S. Low iv. Co 
Hniwiall, A. Student’s History of France. 

Kitofain, O. W History of France 3 lols. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 

Gfi many • - 

Henderson, E P History of Gorm.any in the Middle Ages l.ondon, 
G iCll Sons. New York, The Maciiiilhin Co 

A/<irn .• — 

Burke, U O History of Sjnin 2 \o!s 2<l ed la^ndun and 
New York, I/ingm.ins, Grcm \ C<> 

Lane-Poole, S '1 he .Moors m Siram lamdon, 'I F I’nwin New 
Voik, G i’ Pulnani'.s Sons. 

/ta/y — 

Brown, H P. Venice l.ondon, Kivingtons New Voik, G. P 
Putnam's Sons 

Dully. B Tuscan Rcjiublics I-ondon, T F Unwin New York, 
G P Putnam's .Sons 

Frzantinc /• ntfirr — 

Oman, C W C I!>raminc I nijnrc. London, 'I F I’nwin New 
^'o^k. (j P Pulnain's Sons 

Feam, E The hall of ('■ nst.mlinople laindon, lanignians. Green & 
Co New York, Hat|>cr ami llios. 

Other HWts : — 

Compayre, 8 Alicl.ird and the Origin of the Universities L,nd<>n, 
VV Hc.ineni.inn ,Ni» York,* hailrs s, ribm-r’s .Sons 

IjHne, E W SlIci turns frrmi the Kurati London, Ttnlin. r ik ( o 
Muir, Sir W Mah oinet and Islam l.on(lun, Phe Religious ‘I rad 
Soc .New York. K H Kcvell Co 

RaahdaU, H. The Utiuersiiies 0/ Kuroi'C in the Middle ,\gcs jvols 
Oxford, Chirendon Press 
CutJes — 

Oetchell, 1C 8 Tlie Smdy of Meriurval History by the Library 
Method Poston, Ginn & t o 

Hamall, A P.orofreaii History f^yb-t-Syi). iarndon and New York, 
Macmillan. 

Munro, D C SylUbunuf Mcduval History Hrjnirtinent of Hts- 
tury : Univcmicy rtf Pennsylvanu New York, latiigmana. 
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Maps and Atlases ; — 

Spruner Bret»chneider Historical Wall Maps Ten, each sixty-two by 
fifty two inches. Cover period ft om ^<;o A D 101^15. 

The Kieiiert and Sydow-ilabenicht Physical mapi will be found very 
useful for this period, sec Chap. XII. 

Besides the atlases already mentioned and which cover this period 
also, there us in course of publication the Historical Allas of Modern 
Kurojie, cditcil by Stanley Lane-Poole, in thirty parts. 

Qardiner, 8 B School Atlas of Plnglish History. London and 
New Vork, larngmans, Green & Co. 

The course for the seconrl year in tlie secondary school is 
beset by uncertainlies. E\en tliose who urge that history be 

eiven duriiiL' each of the four years are not .igrecd 

, 1 111 1 1 Difllcnlties. 

either upon what shouhl come the seconrl )'ear or 

just what ground this course should cover Some vvi'-h a course 

in niediaval and modern history, others in English history. 

If niediaival .ind modern hisloiy he chosen, the period at wliit h 

It should begin is a matter of <bs< iission, the more recent 

s< hemes nilopiing the rl.ite of ('liarlem.igite's dcnlb as tlie slart- 

ing-i)oint, l)Ut otluTs still adlunng lo the traditional line of 

diMsion between the am lent and medi.esal woiltl. d'hose who 

would jiut Isnglisii liistor) m the setond year and metlumal and 

modern history m the third must include m English history a 

broader view of Conlment.il affairs, and in the European history 

will pass r.apidlv over the mcdiawal i>criod. as jiarlially treated 

already, to rear h the time when England and Isurojic arc no 

longer so rios«-ly conncr.ted Such variations m the plans of 

programme reformers, and manv more variations m the aitual 

practice of teachers, make it mipossihle to maji out the work 

for a course m general European history which sliall fit each 

case. 

d'he present chapter will .suggest methods of treating the 
events from 395 a. d., to the middle of the siMeenth century. 
It is not intended to argue that the interval between 
these dates he generally considereti a distinct period. *^**’^' 

Tlie division is adojited largely for eonvemcnce, and in order 
that the principal theme of the course marked out for the tliird 
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year may be the founding of America as a phase of English and 
European history. 

It IS true, also, that the mcdiaival system was destroyed, not 
at the outset of the Renaissance and tlie Keforinaiion, but after 
their success had beromo acknowledged in siicli jnibiic tians- 
actions as the Religious Peace of Augsburg, h'.li/.ibedi’s A< ts 
of Supremacy and Uniformity, and the Freiu b edi< ts early in 
Charles Ninth’s leign that gave the Huguenots a legal evistr-iice. 

The MuKlle Ages sliouKl be given a distinr t treatment, 
whether they form the subject of a separate couise or aie only 
one topic in a course on general history Tliey constitute a 
period with well-marked char.ic'teristK.s, and are neither a mere 
continuation of tlie Roman imperial era nor a dark gull sep- 
arating the ancient and tlie modern wuild. 

'I'here is some ailvaniage m studvmg tins peiiod through 
English or I rench hisiorv. for the dt vtlupiiu iit of national life 

offers an ikiiunt ot lommmtv wliu li on --erves the 
CostlAait7. * 

pupil Horn the sense ot i ontusion And tnere arc 

few jihases of mcsli.eval history whi< n cannot be lilustiated from 
the history of England .uui parte iilarlv Horn tlie historv ot 
France. Rut there is also the rlangcr that tlu- work will be col- 
oured by the modern idea of nation.ilitv . and that the lompie- 
hensive scope of mediawal life ami m^tltmlons ma\ not l>e 
perceived. This miL’ht Ik licttcr tli.in meandeting through tlie 
thousand years from yiKi to 1400 a< cording to the method fre- 
quently pursued. ['he (cntre of interest sinfts so r.iiudlv that 
the pupil Is licttildert d. Frrst he follows the dillereiu Her 
manic tribes over the I-’mpire. liurrv mg from Mie-ia to S|>ain 
and Rritain, then ga/es heljilessly .at a kaleidoscopn < oiifusiun, 
princifiallv m (iaul. Hts eye finally rests upon the firmer out- 
lines of the Carolmgian mon.ardiy. Imt vvith the downfall ot 
Charlemagne’s empire there is another blur, relieved by the 
career of the Ottos, until the crusades and th- struggle between 
the Empire and the papacy < nines in to dominate two cen- 
turies. Incidentally, there is a lesson or two on .Moliamineil- 
anism, the feudal system, the monasteries, and the p-rp-acy. 
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Such confusion may he avoided without abandoning the 
attempt to teach medieval history directly. 'I’he lack of unity 
in the suliject is only apparent. Indeed there is 
quite as much unity in nicdnevai society as in 
ancient or in modern society. I- or the school the problem of 
treatment i.s difficult simply l>ecaiisc the very thing that imjiarts 
this unity, that is, the great institutions of the Middle Ages, are 
in many of their aspects beyond the circle of the pupil’s in- 
terests ami of his powers 'I'he diiliculty c-annot be avoided, 
because hardly an) thing that took |dace during the period can 
be understood apart Irom these institutions. If one were to 
ask the dilTerciu c lictween the caily t apitian monarch) and 
the bourbon moiianliy. it wouhl be enough to rt])lv, *' Feudal- 
ism." .\nd in the same manner the ( hiiri h siiin-> up the char- 
acteristic differeiK es between the inte'ilei tu.i! nu>ral and religious 
life of the modern man and that of iiis imdia-val ancestor. 
While an atlcipiate comprehension of ilusc msmutions is im- 
possible to tliihiren in the liigii s< hool. there arc many things 
about tliem, ami iii a sciisc svinliolu of their i liarac ter. wlmh 
are quite as interesting as anv other histone al (ait. it is the 
business of the teacher to seek these out. and thioiigh them to 
give unity to the man igcmcnt ul the suhicct so that the pupil 
m.iy be saved from .uiiilcss wanderings liirough a multitude of 
disconnected events. 

.\llhoiigh the great institutions of the Middle .Nge^ are to 
furnish the theorem al centre of interest, or the dieme, thev 
must not monojioli/e attention or lorcc a treatment in oilier 
than the c liroiiologu al order. 'I'o take up the feudal system 
descrqilivcly, and mereb discuss the historical origin of this 
or that feature, vvould not be an historical treatment. '1 he 
familiar ground from the Komm Fmpire to the Renaissance 
must be covered, but the teacher must not in the midst 
of details lose sight of the distinctive features of medue- 
val society to which each grvnqi of incidents should contrihute 
some impression of an origin, a tendency, or of the m.iture 
result, so that through an emphasis or an cxidanation here and 
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there the pupil may gradually perceive the real character of the 
whole. 

At the beginning the pupils should know what the Middle 
Ages started with, the more obvious features of Roman life and 
wiMttiie imperial regime, the armies, the roads, the 

HuaieAct* great landed estates with their slaves and tenants, 
•urteawlUi. burdens which rested on the people, the ex- 
tent to which Roman civiluatiun had lx‘come the civilization of 
the West. Such things are well within the comprehension of 
the child because he is familiar with the same things in his own 
community. In studying the Clcrnianic invasions, he should 
not conclude that an.archy everywhere took the place of the 
old order, so that society had to begin ag.im '1 lie nnaders 
were comparatively few, and except in Hnlnin, where the fight 
was so stubborn lh.it lioth the defenders and tlieir institutions 
perished, the conquerors were powerless to impose a wholly 
new order of things, even if they lud wished to do this, 'fliere 
are some things that brute force (.innot aicoinphsh. Aitord- 
ingly, after the general histoiy of the iin.isions has been studied, 
the pupil’s attention should bcdircited to the form 111 which 
parts of the Roman system survived. \\’hat was the new mili- 
tary organization ? Were the roads and bridges kept up? 
How did the imasions affect trailc and tlic cities which trade 
creates? Did the rich laiifl-owners lose their estates, or were 
they able, as patrons of their wc.ikcr neighbours, to gather up 
some of the power wtnrh must he exercised in every coin- 
rminity and which the crude (icrnwn could not gr.isp? How 
did the bishop come out of the struggle? What lieiame of 
the slaves, of the half free tenants, or of the jx-tty land-owners? 
Such questions as these will suggest rontminty ami develop- 
ment in the midst of what seems almost wholly flestructive. 

The growth of the church must also Ixr kejit in mitid from 
the beginning. Its history is difllriilt to teach because the 
church is regarded primarily as a religious organ- 
ization, jicrhaps even a st*ct, and so outside the 
limits of ordinary history except in certain great moments, like 
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the preaching of the crusades., the humiliation of Henry IV. at 
Canossa, and Innocent Third’s conflict with King John. Piot- 
estants often carry their antagonism to the present Roman 
Catholic church into their conception of the medieval cluin I 1 , 
and trace out a genealogy of independent sects, extending to 
the early days of Clinstianity, in order to look upon these as 
the precursors of modern Protestantism, a sort of A|)ostolic 
Succession of dissent. Hut the pupil, if properly directed, will 
soon find out that the church was not like modern churches, 
that it did many things now left to the state, and that it had 
powers which only a state is siip|)osed to possess. In order to 
yierform Us functions, a great adinmistrative system, a Inidy of 
law, with courts and lawyers, came into esisteiice. At one 
time CIS iluation lay clnelly wiilnii tlie i luireh , oiitsifie were 
Ignorance, war, and often ruthless oppression If ihcicfore the 
Middle Ages are to be understood, the pupil must understand 
this great institution.' 

There are some ph.ises of tlic suhjcct which require .i maturer 
detelopment of interest and power than can be looked fur in 
the high school pupil. The older stiidmt may 
find the process by which the jurisdiction ol tlie 
pajiacy was slowly extended o\er the west a fascinating illus- 
tration of the growth of institutions, but the efl'oits of chil- 
dren must Ik more modest. In tlie nccouius of pojies like 
Leo 1 and Gregory I. tliey may learn what intluence the earlier 
bishops of Rome possessed, and that it was partly through 
being the scrx'i senorum </ci, by performing imjxirtaiit sersKc s, 
that they attained their priin.ac y in western Puirope. The 
career of Boniface is a furtiicr illustration Inrident.ally he estalj- 
lishcd the jurisdiction of tlie p.ipacy in Germany, but his work 
was chiefly significant because through the orgnnirc.i forces of 
('hristianity he pushed the limits of Frankish ci\ ili/,ation steadily 

* Proft'ssor J H Hotniison sais- ‘'Itwoukl h.iOih hi* c\ n;erraMii|> 
its importance if wc said iliat the chief intetesi of the cstiict Mn'dle 
Ages lies in the development of the- Koiimn t ailiohe t hiiiih; tli.it of 
the later Middle Akcs in its rontrolhiit; iiifluentc at the lieipht of its 
power,* Kipi»rt tkf AmirtYytn iitslvruM for I 533 
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eastward, making possible Charlemagne’s ])olitical successes in 
the same region A glance at the map of niedimval (lermany 
shows how imiiortant a jiarl the tlmrth took in its creation.' 

'I he rise of the nionasteiies, and pirln iilaily the Beiicdu line 
Rule, j'resems another phase of thtirth life. Although one or 
„ . two asoects of the as» etic theoiy cannot bo i.is- 

cnssotl in the class-room, feainus of llic monasiic 
life, the work for cniliration tlone in m. w kinds l>y the monas- 
teries, are peitinent. Jn.sttnljing the l'enedi( line Rule, the 
teai her m.iy use the source method, hciause the diuciions 
are so sini[)le that they are easily interpreted, aliliougli it is not 
alway.s easy for young pupils to see the reasons for a partu ul.nr 
juoMsion. b’or example, sci lion 35 says tlie monk “should 
h.ue absolutely not anything • neitiiei a book, nor tablets, nor a 
jien — nothing at ail ” liinher on, to '• 1 ,iU aiiyihnig his own” 
is jiroiioiiru ed a “most evil \i<e." .'sui li pass.tges ret|iiire an 
interpretation haseil on a tleeper knowledge of iiuman n.iiuic. 
If tile selections from the Rule are judiciously made, and the 
teacher tarelully direits the studies tif tiic class, smh reading 
yvill be profitable, 'biie l.iter history of muiiastu isin is ijuiie 
as instructue, and fuinislu’s figures still more jurturcsijuc. 
This includes the rise of the order of Cluiii tlie c.arccr of St 
Bernard of < l.iin,aiiv, the orders ol St Fr.iiu k and .St ])uitunK. 

As in eai h hi-.tori< al suiijert, the first step is to go over the 
field gcogr.aphic.ally. I'or mcdi.Tyal history tins i, <piitc, as 
imporUant as for the historj of (Irceie. It h.is already Itecn re- 
m.arked tiiat the jihysical fi atiiresuf noithein 1 urojn* profoundly 
afferted the development of its history- These tlie tcai her 
should allude to from time to time, as the events themselves 
illustrate tlinr influcnc c. 

It is also ne< essary to keep in mind tlie important changes 
and to group them inlelligcnilv 'I he most general changes are 
Moetaeoi ct emenis of }>opnkition, w Im !i .ire often studied 

ropalatlcm. as separate inr ideiils, bnl which should also l>e 
grotijKfd. 'Ihesc arc tlic Germanic invasions, the southward 

t Deuysen, UatuittUai, jilalcs 34. 35 
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movement of the Slavs into the Danuln: valley and tlie Balkan 
peninsula, the coming of the Magyars, the Danish and Norse 
invasions, tlie reaction of the Germans eastward under Charle- 
magne and the Ottos, the advance of the Turks, and the cru- 
sades. The oiijcct of such a grouping is to make clear the racial 
elements of modern Kurope. 

Tlie topic al development of the suliject until the age of 
Charlemagne may he briefly summarized as follows. Because 
of tlie length of the period (395-1560) cosered in this chapter, 
attention can be called by topical summaries to only the most 
salient features of the subject. 


The Roman Empire . its later organization into provinces, 
dioceses, and prefe< tiires, illustrated from ( laid ; the eitv , the unit 
of local gosirninent, tlie cmjieror, the sour; e ot aiitliorit). die 
central admmisiration , tlie Irontiers, esptually die in 

southern (ieriiiaiiy, the wall of “ lladiiin ’ 111 Biitain.and tlu* 
open frontier 111 the east , the ariin and its (o'up^^Ulon. rei all 
the part the army had jilayed p.irtK iilarU after iSo. soi lal organi- 
zation, ( lasses. tendeiKV of the middle (lass to jiartial iiass of 
freedom, tlie slues aopure a ret ogiiised posit ou .u mt.iiibers 
of scKiety, iiK reusing wealth and power of the great nobles, 
causes ol these (.h.mges in the fiiiam lal Inirdeiis of the Kinjure, 
in the cnishmg lo.id resting on the cnrials u( tlie cities, and in 
the e\einj)tion of the nobles from taxation.' 

Ihe Chm./t organization in tbe fourth (cntiiri, the \rian 
control ersv as affei ting the c.arctr of the (iermans llirougb the 
wor'k of Ulfdas , the growing jiowcr esf the bishops, partn n- 
larly of tbe bisliop of Koine, extent to which the h'shop of 
Koine's jiirisdu turn was recognised in the west during the 
fourth, filth, and sixth centuries ; the anchorites and tlie early 

' I'tnn Tr Kp .W So 4, rontains Notitia liignil.itiini nr '* Repis 
tsr of I lij;iiit.ui«:s nf die l.mpiic" alxnit ■51)^ Sclccteais from Ani- 
mianus Martrlhniis (see index llohn ed ) in i\ also l>c read wnh profit; 
one passage describing a h.ittle lietwecn J ulian and the .Menianni in /Vhm 
T r <Se Ay, VI 3, pp 30 ff Hodgkin, cf 7)5oi.A r./o. 1 S4 . 

Ad.ims, Ci'itixatHoi duTftg the M.d.Uf 14-3S: and biir\. Inter A> 
Hi<i« Empire, I. }5-4ix are iiislriictiie Dill's dcscripiinn of Roman life 
in the century of the invasions ilears up many difficult matters. Oman, 
Art ef li'ar. 
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monks, Benedict and his Rule (52S), significance of the early 
monastic system and its civih/mg influence.* 

The Batbanans: location ol the (jerman tribes, the Celts, 
the restless Asiatics ; e.xtent to which tlie Empire was already 
(lermanized, occnjutions winch hail l.illen into the hands of the 
Germans, German character ol the army ; organization and con- 
dition of the German tribes outside the Empire, state of civili- 
zation. ideas of law, religion, organization for fighting j Ulfilas 
(311-381) and his Christian Goths' 

In studying the earlier emigrations, it is advisable not only to 
follow the line of maich of the peoples, hut also to consider 

together the peoples that alTected the subsequent 

Tlie InTasiaiii. , ° ' , * 

ilev elopmenl of a single land, like Gaul. I’upils 

may be able to desi riho the wanderings of the Visi-fioths and 
of every other tribe of invaders, hut are not able to give the 
liistory of Gaul during the invasions. They cannot use their 
knowledge in any other order than tint in wliicli they acquired 
it. The teacher should aim in this, as in other kinds of work, 
to make knowledge usable. From the point of view of re- 
sults, the Ostro-Gotliic inv.tsion of Italy is a p.issing incident, 
chiefly important because of the commanding figure of Tbeodo- 

* Dill's Rom.'.n Sc.itly throws light upon the Erowing power of the 
bishops For I CO, see Milm.in, /.iitni Chf nhantty, Itk II, chap, iv 
Professor Lavisse calls J.eo ihc most rem irkablc iicrsoiiage in the !• in- 
pirc during the fifth ccnUirv. I avissc et K.imbaiitl, //ulottf /rajr.ilt , 1 . 
210 lie describes ( jip ^41 ff ) the position of supremacy in the affairs 
of the city of Rome held !>v (Iregory. vslio wxs the riehest proprietor iii 
Italy at a time when lindid pr<>|)iriy and power vmere syiicnymous 
Gregory vsas the sup. nor of the city prefect , he had Lh.argc of public 
works and chanues, his dcacous were at the lic-ad of the seven quarters 
of the city, and ifu- people were groupesi al«)ut ihe ehurihc’S Sketch of 
Gregory in Sehaff, Historv of the i hmlian i'hutch, IV 211-2-1). Kx- 
cerpts from the Rule of llenedict arc found in Henderson, 274-314. and 
in a briefer selection in h'ling, II No 6. See also r.merton, McJiir.'iti 
/■.urof’t, SSS-sSt 

* Penn. Tr. •S^ K’p , V’l No 3, contains Caisar II (i . I.ib. VI cc. 
xxi.-xxiv , on the “<?frmans, .nul ihc Gi rmanui of Taeitus ” Selections 

of the Germania also in Fling, AV/j (>/'<■.»« ///o’. Rlutiifs, II No 2; in 
l/>Av of IndmtM hxftiutf ftom the Sontt< s. No q; in Kendall, Source- 
Book; \a:c, Sottree-Book ; Colt/y, Selections. Special works, Curomere, 
Cermamc Origins. Mommsen’s Pmintes. 
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ric, but not so permanent in its influence as the coming of the 
Lombards. The study of the migrations will be more interest- 
ing if emph.isis be pul also upon the names of places left as mon- 
uments of these emigrations of peoples, such as England, Sussex 
and Essex, Normandy, hranconia, Saxony, Austria, Burgundy, 
France, and Lombardy. 

7 'he Im’astons or Migtations : ’ recall earlier attacks by 
fjcrman tnlics, — (jiiibri anrl Tcutones, .Anovistiis, the Gotlis 
m tlic thiril century — loiation of the (hjlhs in the fouiih 
century, [iressure from the Huns (who were they?;, admitted 
into Mcesia, insurrection, and battle of Hadnanojile (37S), 
military significance of this battle, pacification of the Goilis by 
Theodosius. 

Visi-Gothic march through Grccci and lllyricuin; Stihcho. 
terms oltcreil Alanc, relation of Alaru ’s mo\emeiits to the 
invasion of R itger ( K.ul.ig tisiis), and to tlic dimubng of 
the fuinlier of Gaul, so fat ilUatmg the nnasion of Gaul by the 
\'aiidals. Mans, and .Ruui (aotij , niiuaal of the legions 
frtiin Britain, three sages ot Rome, condiut of the Goths 
toward the cliurt lies during the skU of ilie < ity ( tio) , final 
settlement of tlie \'isi-Goi!is in Gaul and Spam and their re- 
lations to the Lnipire. 

V.mdals, etc. , march through Gaul and Spam, m Africa 
(429). 

Burgundian settlements m the Rhone valley. 

The teacher should note the gradualness of the invasions 
'This fact becomes clear if the relations of seiiral aie empha- 
sised, Tliose that fall between 400 and 414 belong 

, , ,11 " Some, 

together as one grand movement, alihongli not eoii- 

sf lously comhmed m every case. It was a generation befuie 
another attack of so dangerous a chaiacter was made against 
tlie Euroiican iiroMiites of tlie Empire, 'fins was under I lie 

* ‘sftei lions fiom vourtes on the w hole snU)fCt in tlie Sour if-Bivis ; 
f'lilhv, Kendall, .ind I.ee. in (lee .mil Il.ifdv's Jlluslratne of 

/. iii^iirh i 'fun , /; Jit t/tir v 

I'rincijial aiit lion ties .irc Hodgkin's J/ti.’v onJ /.rr ///T.n/i rs (ph.rses hriefly 
treated in his J’/teoJoutu .snil his /'/n.n.o/i ), in Hurt’s I.iilt-r A'omon 
Emfiue, and in the general histories of 1- ngland, Fraiiee, (lermaiiy, and 
Spam. 
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leadership of Attila, and was followed by the Vandal sack of 
Rome. During the same years the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes 
were making tlieir first incursions into Britain. On tlic Conti- 
nent there was a lull for about another generation, and then came 
the Frankish invasion of Gaul, and the Ostro-(iothic invasion of 
Italy. It is not urged that this way of putting the matter sums 
up accurately the whole senes of phenomena, but it will keep 
the pupil from the notion that the Roman world went down 
with such a crash th.it every contemporary must have realized 
the significance of what was taking place and have been over- 
whelmed by the tragedy of such luin. 

Sfconii group of vtvasions : Attila' and his empire, battle of 
Chalons (451). invasion of Italy, tounding of Venice. la'o and 
Attila, dissolution of \ttil.i’s empire, (lai-erK 's s.ark of Koine 
(455). ‘•Vandalism,’' in< rcasuig disorgam/ation of the imperial 
pow er. 

Angles, Saxons, ami Jutes: n.iture of the ronqucsl of Britain 
(449-), the pc'ttv kingdoms, convt*rsion of the Kngiish by 
Gregory's mission.iiu's (596-) and by the Celtic missionaries, 
undying influence of the clnin h 

ITitrU Gtouf Clovis and the Franks ( on(]iicr Syagritis at 
Soissons (4.S6). iinportaiKC of the lonvirsion of the Franks to 
the orthodox faith, e,\tent of the Frankish power at the death 
of Clovis (511). 

I'hfOiioni (Jdov.ak.ir and the “ F.ill of Riimc” f476) , char- 
acter of I'heodurii 's kingdom of Italy (49.^ 1, relation to the 
emjrcror at Const. intmuple, elTei t of the I.k t tliat the Ostro- 
Goths were .Ariaiis upon the su* < ess of his experiment. 

nu rfiiition uui/or fuslwiau <5^7 overthrow of the 

Ostro-Goihic and \'an<I.il kingdoms, terrilon.il extent of ihe 
Kmpire at Jusiinnn s death, jiistmnn’s work in rofhfvmg and 
rcfonnmg tlie Kom.in Daw, his work as a builder, the sjileiidoiirs 
of Constant inoplc.“ 

The Lombards in Italy (568) • they upset a part of Juslin- 

• In Fury's /aUr Romon hmpirr, I 21 ■5-223, is an interesting ghmp^ 
of " Hun Life ” from I’riwus 

* Biirv |i«Miiut,irly, ml-wi Omjit’* Rr-^tnltut /• mptre Fur the Roman 

Law, Muirheait in /- n, Rrit.tNnuo and Morev, see also 

the outline of 'ro()if« in Munro’s Syiljhui, 14-17, Selection* from the 
Institutes in Hing, I I .S', I .No 10, 
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ian’s work, reasons why they failed to found a united kingdom 
of Italy, tlie Arian difficulty. 

Since by the end of the sixth century the old Roman world 
had given place to a new order, it is well to study the results of 

the invasions as a whole, and to sec what the char- „ 

Sesiiiis* 

actcnsiics of the new regime were Siu li work will 
be facilitated by taking as an example a region like Ganl, and 
making incidental comparisons with the state of affairs else- 
where. 

relatn e niniih«-rs of the invaders, extent to which they 
were deslro\ers or seitK i-., exti iit to whuh thev disjsossessed 
the on iipaiils. effn t of the inv.isions upon the great cities.' 
deca> of mei liaiiic arts and of (ommerte, new systems cd gov- 
ernment. new l.iws ' and lomts. < ompurgalion. the ordeal,* 
wager of battle . the new nobilitv. njudition of the frennan, 
slavery gradu.illy gives w.iv to serfdom, beginnings of new 
languages iii'lu.Ue lompUtiun of fusion 

Afohtimmtdiiiitim ■ M<iii.iniuu'il\ p< isou.il i areer. nature of 
Ins religious refoini, .Moslmt inlend.ir lligir.i tb22), the Koran, 
Ills work becomes niiluai \ . exit nt of Mohamiiudan loniinesls 
during the lentiirv , liter liisdeMih, oigani/ation of the new 
jiovver. effi < t of its rise ui>on the l.astern or liv/.mtmc Umpire ; 
charai ter of S.ir,u en < iv ili.'.ition ■* 

yVi, /'/links ; confusion following the death of Clovis, gen- 
eral r harai teTistii s of Fi.inkisii lusiorv until tiiv rise- of the 
C.irolmgi.in M.ivois of the I’.il.ue, function ol this office, the 
work of Honifai'c (c 6^0-755' relaiion to tlie exten- 

sion of l’’r.mkish influenee eastwanl, .\ustrasia and Neus'na , 

* Cr.iwfoKl. .-Irf Ki'niit Jni mor t.i’is, I oz ft , I .iiieiaiii, I'll- 
of A >u tent /\ I'm f , Kitclun. I 67~Iso 

^ For example. The Siiii /.i:i', t le-iuli rs>m, i^ft ft 1!\ means of 'vell- 
rhosen qiicsinms the* piipiN m.iv siiie<«-d in dr iivme mtelligeiif infer- 
enves on the state of Kr.aitkish civ ilirainm from this doeiiinent See 
Adams, Cn’iUztition ii'ur/n^- the MtJMe A^’ff, chaji v , " \Vh.it ttie (Icr- 
mans added ” 

* /V«« 7> ijs' AV , IV .No 4 

^ Fling, A' // *>,11 No t, c>mt.iins sedeclions from the Koran .See 
also l.ane. Stlfiltnn/ /lew /Ae A«-.rrr, and Muir, Tie c'or,>u, i/r Com/i.vi- 
ttoa iiiij 7Xr*Ar«v (S I’ C K ). Muir, Life o/ Afiiiomef ; Hury’s letter 
Roman Em f<irr. fliiikt 's Spam, F'reem ill’s History and Contfutsts of tJu 
Saractns, I..anc I’oolc's Iht Moors tn Oman’s Art of H'ar. 
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Charles Nfartel and the ^fohammedans at Tours (732) ; coro- 
nation of Pippin (751). called into lialy to defend the pope 
against the 1 /Jinhards, declining power of the Kmpire in Italy, 
the reMilis of the iinage-hreaking controver-.v, I’ippin’s Dona- 
tion, amount of territory left tlie liinpire in Italy. 

The tendency toward a redistrilnition of ]>owcrand a reorgani- 
zation of sociel\ beioines still inoie stnking wiih the aiKent of 
Grow'tiiol Charlemagne, who>e personal eseriions stayed it 

Frndai hire am! there, hut who wa-. ohhged to )icld on 

Society. nioiethan one spot ' When ( harleinagne's strong 

hand was gone, the pent-up forces again asseited thcmselvis. 
and uiihin the centnrt.in I ranee at least, feudal society wa-, 
constituted in the form wlm h «.is to rem iin d.nnitiant until 
the das s of 1 .cm is IX an* 1 Philip IV. 

Some of tile steps in this pro< is-, are aKo intelligihle to jnijiils 
of high school age 'I'hev can enter into the situation of the 
free land-owner whose little farm l.iv iim u!li\ ateil while he 
went to the wars against the .'^a sons, and tan see the reasons 
for the creation of a hn.ly of soldiers, cult ot wiiom owid 
military sertu e m return fora^itt of land horn the king Pos- 
si'oly also they can, by cant il cuplanition, he lid to see how 
natur.i! it w is for su< h men to gun power m er the vM-nk as their 
patrems, [lartu 111 uly if tiny wen royal otfu ers, and hoiv they 
could c\en dn ule some of the king's jxiwcrs among themsehes. 
\V lien a man had conilumul these functions in hmisclf, the 
feudal system w.is almost complete. 

CJuirUm.t^e (77t-f'i4) his conquests, significance of his 
conquest ol the S-ivtis, uid of the l-omhaids, extent of his 
control, relations with the juj/uy, renewal of the Donation 
of Pi|i[>in , signifii ance of hi.s coronation at Koine, the sense in 
winch the Kin(iire was rcsiorecl, theories of the corcjnation , 
organization of his rule as Frankish monao h and a.s emperor, 
the revival of learning at his court , his contcnijiorarics, Kgbcrt 
of England and Haroun-al-Kaschid of llagiiad.“ 

t 1‘mi iton, IiilroJucticiH /.• thf AttJMf Actt, 2 13-334 i Kitchin, 1. I J7- 

* l’ nu 'Jr <Sr A/.X'l. No 5, sclcciiuii.s from ir.c laws of Charles 
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Decline of Charlemagne's Empire. Louis the Pious, the pro- 
jected divisions of the Empire, humiliation of Louis; Stras- 
lioiirg Oatlib and the treaty of Verdun (843) ; general character 
of the period that followed, until 987 in hrankland (or B'rance), 
until 911 m Gennany, and uiiiil 962 in Italy.* 

'The J/iTastouf reiicioed . the Norsemen along the coasts of 
western Isiirojic, the Hungarians overland from the east, the 
Danes in haigland."* 

After the downfall of (Charlemagne’s emiiire has been de- 
S( rihed and before the new monarchies of England, France, 
and Germ. 111 V are t.iken iiii, the feudal svstim, itself 

FeodaliBiii. 

the lesult of these proiessis, shoiihl be c.irefully 
evplained. 'I ins task i-, difficult, moie ditticiilt than teachers 
soinetunes a|i|)e.ir to mi.igme It is as if one should undertake 
to anal)/e .md exiil.uii mo<lern society, its structure, it.s indus- 
trial orgam/ation, and its political institutions, and all in a 
doren ji.iges. 

'I'he siibjei t IS ordinal ily approached from tlic highly abstract 
point of vie VC of social simc lure, something ijuile mcompre- 
hensilile to the bo\ or gitl of fntecii or sixteen. It would be 
better to study first the liie of the common peojde, ulio, in a 
sense, cviic below latlur t!i.m m the fei.d.il sv'lem, and from 
the manor or the biiig to inene up to the noble, ccjiint, or bishop, 

the rirc.il 'flu 'rl.int v ipiuil.irv for llic .I//.1' is .also in Hmdersoii, 
]>li l.S')~-Oi I'litn ir s'-’ /i/, III No 2,(ontanis si lertioiis fium ihe 
c.i|)ilul.uv cic I'l/.'ii .nil! an “ linciitorc of .in I st.nc of t, iuirles the (jic.it, ” 
|ip 2-6 I inli.iiJ’s ! Ur will ml, ri st ihihlitn, 1 >, i.uis.. <•[ iis gr,i{>hic 
clesi riptuin of C ii.nlcni. i, file's .ipi*. .iraiuc m*! hihils c onsn'.t Itrcce for 
lorimalioii .mil sigintii.incc ( oiiipne I iiiliaril s .uiouiit of the corona- 
tion with llu thrie giccn in l.rcie, to show the pitjols the nature of tes- 
tininny for ciliic.ilioii. West’s .f.' tun 

* I he teaihei sh.>iiKl l>o i.iitfnl .ihoiic cx|'iessiiig lontcmjct for laniis 
the I’loiis, .mil shoiilil consiiU moit ih in one csntnatc of Ins character. 
1 he situ uioti ralhcr Ih.in the wc.ihncss of niihvulii.il nun accounts for 
the ruin of (Jhailcniagiu 's cnnnie Nec l.nurion, l/c ii.er-.i/ /iicxyV, 15, 
and Kiichin, /■/.;«, -e, 1 154-157 Strasbourg (laths translated m h mer- 
lon, 26-27. 

“ In a sense this new shifting of popul.itusn lasted until the clerisive 
defeated the Ifungartans at Lcchfeld (U55) and until the Noim.in con- 
quest of Liigland (1066). 
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who was in authority ; to attempt to perceive the limits of his 
power by the experience of the people with ar tiial nobles ; 
and finally, proceethng always from tlic ground, to lra( c out 
those ramifications of the system which the juipil may fairly 
be asked to become aciiuainted with. One or two detailed 
illustrations may make this suggestion more intelligible. 

The economic unit of nudiav.d society i.s the manor.' Al- 
though It was subject to change like all the rest, its typual form 

was stable enough to be trc.ited as characteristic of 

Mabot. 

along period of tunc. 'I he leaf lier should mn- 
duct the pupils in uuagmation over sm h .i one, cxi'lammg llie 
different sorts of people, villains .iiul skives, and the lonl who 
rulcvl llu m , showing Imw curiouslv tlu‘ lind vv.is divided, 
how It wa.s cultiv .ateil, comparing the aginiiltmd svstein with 
our own, noting the triatiiietit of forests, p.istuies, and 
streams, pointing out tlie bird’s domiin and describing the 
dues of service. and jiroducc, and other rights whu h beh'nged 
to him. ItilTerent cn-es inav be coii'Klind. some vvlieie ilic 
manor was managed bv a stew.ird f>ir a dist.iiU lord or for the 
king, or where it w.as all that the residvnt lord held. ,\fter this, 
the relations of the individual lord to his sugin nr or lord inav 
Ik.' esjil.iined, .ind the amount of lex .il anthoritv i oiu eded to 
him. Here is llic time to dirc’c t tlie pupil’s attention to the 
revocable cb.irac.ler of grants of land, tliat is, to the benefice. 
T’iie pupil sees the l.md concrctelv , he is ible to leaiire th.it the 
lord holds It of some liigher lord, and witli it c t rt tin govern- 
mental rights. iK'caiisc he does something m return, .ic is of 
military' service, assistance ,it court in admmisleiing justice, 
payment of aids and rdiels, and Ivrc ausc he has entered tntu 
the slate of vassalage, a Inghly hc^nourablc relation.' 


' For descriptions of the mediaeval m.inor, sc-e Tluirston, /d<v/i>OT/. r 
a$td InJustrut! /fi '/iffy, ( iiniilnghani, O.ifhixt i-.nt’hrk /niiiii- 

History, iS-45 More di tailed in(orin.ition m.iy Ik' found in .^*hlcv. 
T.ietwmu Jh^tory, Seftxchm, / ni^lnh I'lllai^r CommuHttu 1, and in t licv- 
neV, ami SmioI Hntat y of /•.a^itmi, more lirictly Kmertcm, 500 ff 

* The details of feudalism arc well clessrilicd in Adaius, Cniiaatun 
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There are two aspects of the matter that it is more difficult 
to make comprehensible to children whose experience of aflairs 
is so meagre ; one of these is the unit of sovereignty, 
and the other the dominating influence of the fief, jopic*. 

'Ijie lord who possesses a grant of immunity which 
keeps out of his domain the law offiiers of his suzerain is in 
re.ility a petty sovereign, for with the right of administering 
justice 111 serious cases usually goes the right of private war, 
of coming money, and other rights which are regarded as 
mcidcnts of sovereignty. The pupil can liardly understand the 
sul)se«]uent history of Isuiope, particularly the growth of the 
new states, unless he leali/es how the sovereignly of the stale 
was by sik h grants jiartclled out and localized, so that tbe 
jiroblem before the Cafieiian kings, for example, was llie recov- 
ery of so\ cieigntv ,' They would not hue put it iti siit h 
wortK, blit iiistmctively thev worked low.iid this end Once 
llie pupil sees that the lord who h.td the ngiu of judging with- 
out appeal w.is the aftual king, mcdi.vv.il politns becomes 
clearer. Now, this lot.il .sovereign might be the monarch 
bimself, ora duke, or even a Kssir baron 'i'beoretuMl'v, it 
woiiltl be iin|vossible to .s.iv who ))i»sse-"ed siu !i rights, this 
must be deteimmed by looking up eat h ( asc The king 
had bis immediate dtiiii.uii over wlui h he ruled ilireet!) ; so 

<h' A" f. I>J) l')| if , anil in f merti'n, Medi-r- ai /• urop.', 

I'P 17; It 

* I'ur (IiiiuiniiiN illnstr iimg jirouth ..f <lt |> lultiu,, Penn 

7> ,5-. ^ pp j-t), i-j'ciiil • <!'•! (initrii!-. 4,0 K'lr seizure 

nr grant nf so \ cit i^n autlioi iiv si i giants <ii iiiiimiiiiu 111 1 In -.aiue lullcc- 
liiin, |)|) I I- I’ riie i iiniuari of Knr-ii.i) ij the point of the 
gram of irmminitv lies in sui 11 w or. is a-, in t iitire iniiiuiiiiiv , ami with- 
rnit the intran.c of .inj on. .»! ihe ni.ii;. > f,>i ih. pinposi ..f tioliling the 
pleas of .in\ kind of c lUses.'* w hi. h pi ii In du loiu.-icd siucrcigntv 
'1 hr leather slniuld nolo that iimsi of ih. s.’ do, mii. tils au* formula;, 
not particular nisian.oof prints li is u.ini tin' analisis of contr,uK 
of all sorts whiili hive heeii pi.'s. i ved th ri the general features of the 
fi ndal sjstem have hecii vliawn The svstom never existed; a niul- 
lUiule of baigains exisicil, ih.-ir tomin.vn chiractenslics, properly 
tlescnlretl, ;ire ihe svsiem. For ccrcvin aspects of feudal societv, Flinc, 
E./f.SAl X„ 5 
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also did the dukes or counts who ruled under him, but all of 
them might have vassals wlio possessed similar rights and within 
whose lanils the suzerain could not interfere. To put the mat- 
ter in another way, tlie people of one manor miglit look to the 
king for justice, while those of the next might look to a petty 
baron, a count, or a duke. 

The fief is still more fundamental. It was to this that ever)- 
thing was attached, — rights, duties, and prn ilegcs. It was gen- 
erally, but not necessarily, a piece of laiul .\ man’s position 
in a particular locality was measured by the fief he held there. 
Even a king might become a vass.d. if he held a fief to which 
the obligations of tassalage were attached. 

All the lighter sides of feutlalisui. the life m the castle, the 
training for knighthood, the tourne>s, tiie melhods of fighting,' 
may serve to keep the teai hing of the feudal sj^tem in the 
high .school from heconimg abstract and repulleiu 

'1 he feudal system should not lie forgotten in the later more 
stirring period of the Middle .\gea. otherwise iK fiuxiion in 
Decay at preserv iiig unity m the managi nieiit of the subject 

readaUm. ,^,ii „(,[ |,c(forinc*d. 'I hr rise of tlie new mon- 
archies, the crus-ides, the recoil of the communes, the organi- 
zation of standing aimu's, the iH-ginnings of tav.ition, the 
growth of a commercial c lass, and the renv.d of tr.ide, are .ill 
rcLited to the feudal svstc’n.and the relation should be brouglu 
out so that the iiupil may re«li/c how feudalism gradually gave 
jilacc to a new order of things. 


7'/ns Itm of thought may be summanzt,/ at folLnus the 
median.il manor or \ill. demesne', the three fields, other land , 
the lord, his rights, pmih-ges, .mcl duties , the s illain. tenure of 
land, relation to lord, weekly and occasional services; cco- 
iioinir scIf-dciK'iidt me of sm h a coinmunitv 

Eeudal Mhte/i : feiid.il oblig.itmiis of l.ind-holding, immu- 
nities, subinfeudation, teremonics of tealfy and homage, edu- 
cation of young nobles, extent to which there was a feudal 
hierarchy. 

1 .Sec fasc.inating accouTit of I oui# VI 'n capture of Hugh of Puisei, 
in ilume. £ //. .S,ll St> 5, pp 75-ho. 
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The next subject is the beginnings of the new kingdoms. 
This should be treated generally except where, as in the case 
of Alfred the Great, a deej) interest attaches to the sewlbm- 
details of the story. 'I he pupils should understand 
tiiat these beginnings were amidst scenes of turmoil and con- 
fusion, but they may postpone until a later study the attempt 
to trace the exact line of evolution. 

Papacy under Nicliol.is I , aims illustrated in the creation 
of the I’sLiido-Isulori.ui 1 )e< retals and llie Donation of ('onstaii- 
tme ; degr.uled by the ilestiintion of the Carolmgian empire to 
the levil of tenth (entuiy Italian pohtKs.' 

En^/a>i,i : meaning of the Heptarchy, union of Kngland 
iiinier Dgbert of Wessex, Allre<l 1871-901!, and the Danes, 
W'ediiiore, significance of Altud’s work tor Dnghsh cixiluation , 
reopening of the i|iianel with the Danes. Dthelred the Rede- 
less, I'.ngl.ind ailded to Ganuti’s dominions , the Norman 
Coii'Hiest { iufi6 1, battle of Il.istings, William’s policy tow.iiti 
the ieudal nobles, his Domesday siirxiy. ipiariel about the 
suer ession.' 

ptatue West rrankish kingdom in the latter p.irt of the 
ninth and in the tentli < t nturv . < onntships become hereditary 
(edii t of KierseVjSyy) . Charles the ‘smijile and the Noimaus; 
growth of the ]iowcr o( tlu' su< < essors ol Robert the Strong, 
dukes of brain e, Ibigh ('a[)et king {987', n.itnre of his power 
(he was. in efiei t, king of tliunh and ol pi ojili , sii/eram of 
the gre.it nobles), snnil amount ol territorv origin illv in royal 
domain, sin ( ess of l.imily m esi.tblohmg hereditaiv ]irin< iple 

Germany the German dm tiics m the tenth eenturv, Heurx 
the Fowler (9i9-93<>i founder of cities , ()tto the (ire it iiij;t> - 
97 tli attempts to i enirah/e his power, (rushes the Hungarians 
(955), intervcins m Italy, ci iwned emperor ((/ut. his impcrnl 
domain lonipared with th.ii of ( h irlem.igiu', llieoiv of the 
Holy Rom.m Mmpire, his po!ic\ and the i>ohey of Henry HI. 
(1039 10561 toward the pip.ny.® 

In the eleventh century the intlienre ol the church is 
the clominant factor. From it came the Tnu e ol God, the 

* I’siuilo Isidore, .sec note, p 75 , laon.Uion of ( (instantinc, Hender- 
son. 5U)-p<) 

^ C’oDiy, Kend.ill, l.vc. Sentir , /I .V ChranuU, 

* The classieal autiiorily is Uiyec, /luy AVmium l-mpin. 
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first effective effort to check the frightful ravages of seigneurial 
or private wars. One of its most strenuous leaders, Pope 
Ckorch vi. Uiban II., uttered the call to the crusades. In 

the inwstiture conflict is seen the extent to which 
church and state were blended. Some of the incidents of this 
conflict, which passed at length into other phases, are among 
the most picturestjue of the whole period, — Henry IV. at 
Canossa, hreiieru k Ifarh.tro.ssa .at \'enire, the bitter struggle for 
supremacy between Frederick II. and hi^ paji.r! foes. It is the 
iiue^titure jiha'^e lh.it throws most light upon mediaival history. 
’1 he leather shoiihl show what were the leal tliflitiilties tif the 
situation, how the ]irol)lein jirestnieii itself to lioth [>oih‘ and 
emperor It has aheady Ix-en pointed out that the hishoiis 
picked up some of the power wlnth fell from the hands of the 
Roman aiimmistrators. As the chiiith giew rich in lami. and 
as land came to be the lusis of [uihlir authority, the bishops 
Ix-camc nobles. 'Phet diifcied fi.uii the ordmart iiohle in that 
they could not beiiiuatli tie it olh< t , and that tiny h.id eccle- 
siastical fun< tiotis to jierfurm It tin- caiiuiis against the mar- 
riage of the cleigy were not uilon ed. bishojiru s and ahhess 
might. like ronntsliips, heconu hcreditaiv. .ind the (hunli 
iK’Coriie set ulariA'd S^i long .as the ilnirch nobles belt! fiels 
wbnhowed scrcircs to the slate, the inipcror .ind the kings 
rould not allow the right of ex.u ting hoin.ige and fc.ilty, or ol 
investing with the symlsiK of author ity, to ji.iss out of their 
hantls. Il'it tiv j>ojw‘s. un<ier the mllucni e of the C luny ide.d, 
were anxious triat tie thiirrh lx- proiettcij from the mv.ision ul 
worldly interests In th<- rut ot investunre they saw the ‘■m of 
simony, the sale of the MoH .Spirit, bec.iiisc there was such a 
teinjit.ition l>efore the eag« r r .iiiiiiil.ite for ei i lesiastical honours 
to buy With promises or with inonev the sudileii tdcvation to 
{rower whit h w< nl with a bishopric. Moreover, jiopes hk< 
(Iregor)’ VII. Iiad drc.ams of universal dominion, when all 
jxMvers should be siibjer t to the sec of Peter. It is by sm !i 
a line of Iboiighl that llw te.i4 her may make this import, mt 
incident of the Middle Ages serve to cxjiUin more than its 
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own story.* The policy of William the Conqueror should be 
compared with that of Henry IV., and the compromise of 
1106 m England with the Concordat of Worms.* 'I’he teacher 
should guard against violent statcMiients of Henry's character, 
for too many makers of manuals base tlteir accounts wholly on 
the statements of Henry's enemies.* 

Jrn'estiture Conflut : law of 1059 on papal elections; Creg- 
ory VII. ( 1073--1 o.S^ ), his pohe\ toward the filling of vaiant 
sees or abbeys, towanl mariied jiric^ts, Henry Eoiirlh’s weak 
nesses, exact occasion of the cpiarrel, why Henry was forced to 
gi'.e way. Canossa , Htoirj's subsecpieiU c oncUirt, attitude of 
later poi>es toward liim , his son’s attempt, in iiii,to forte 
substantial concession-. Irom the pajiac \ , f!cjnrorilat of 1122; 
compare with HeiU)'s pcjlic y that ol William the Conejueror 
and Henry 1 . of England. 


Before taking up the second phase of the tonflict Iretwecn 
the Cluircli .md the lanpire, the first crusade and 
the rise of the cities shoulii be considered. 


Ftnt Cnude. 


E/rs/ Cri/xiit/i’ I iuc)0-io()()i pilgrimage's, effort upon tliem 
of the rise of the .Seljuk 'I'urks condition of the Bv/anlme 
Emiiirc sme e the tune 01 ( harlc-magne, eoimc il at Clermont, 
ItIiiii's siiec'c 11, wli.it IVttr the Hefcmt did. wliat pc-rsons took 
the le.id, tlieir molites. their qu.irrels, tiisii cIimsIoh of the spoil 
in I’.ilestme and Syri.t.* 

In considering tlie rise of the c iiies. altlumgh attention may 
be directed chiill) to the citic> of I r.nue, because 
of tlio effect of tbc inocenunt ujion the feudal ^’**^"*’ 
s)stem .mcl ilie growth of myal powei, the pupil should undcr- 

^ lice nil. ..I a<cc.i'il.lo .titlv.rec f-.i tlu^ conlro\ers\ is Urvee*. 

//.’/r /■ml'.rf Sec-, .ilso. \. I ecus. ( i- Juririj^ tht’ MitiJ/f 

Weec, cli.ip X , Miim.iii's / iitiit ('/. f/j0.i«c/i , 111 .. V’ll i.liap i. ft. For 
the dociiiucnls, I Iciu'crs.iti, y's-jo.) 

Willi.iin the Ci.iiqiiitoi « IcticM l<> Ctecuc'. I.c'C, S,turct ff 

121-122 I'hc I’ nj;list» t'ciiicjirc.iinse, I .ce i2.S-l2i>. 

* A tctnper.ile ac count <if Item) IV is gi\cii m l.mcMon, 

Kurof^, 240 ff 

* In Ttnn Tr ^ H Xo | (frh.cn .and the Crusades, Letters 
of the (’rusaders) are many useful seltclions. 

18 
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stand that the same movement produced important results in 
England, Italy, and Germany. 

Towns: Medijcval commerce, trade routes, fairs, extent to 
which the Roman cities survived, origin of other nu'diaival 
towns, the mercliant guilds, the < raft guilds; impulse toward 
greater local milependcnce, relation of the towns to the nobles 
in France, in Italy , tune at which town movenient becomes 
strong in each country; distinction in France between com- 
munal charters and charters of jirnileges; Venice, Genoa, 
Milan, Florence; origin of the German Free ciliesd 

On account of the different lines of de\elopinent m Euro- 
pean history that run along side by side, it is diffic ult to |)re- 
serve the chronological order in dealing willi any single jihase. 
The order adoiited here amis to keep m view the common 
relations of all. 

The second and third ph.ases of the struggle between the Fan- 
pire and the jiapacj are politieal m ilieir motue, and tliere are 
amrehaad no special difficulties in teaching them. They 
Emptre ac*iii. ^re not as significant as the investiture conflict. 
The first was a cpiarrel about precedence and about norlliein 
Italy; the second the attempt of each to rum the other. One 
of the consec]uenc es of the scemmg irium|)li of the pa[),i( y was 
the relative mcrexse in the iniportanc.e of the kingdoms which 
had once occupied a position sulioidmate in dignity to that of 
the Empire. This boded no good to tlie papac y, as iJonifac c 
VIII. reab/ed at .-\n.vgni m 1303. 'Flie struggle between 
Philiji the I'air and Flomf.ic e in.ay well apitear a.s the last act of 
the drama, and be so treated by the teac her. 

Frederick Barharnssa (1152-1190)' .Arnold of Brescia .it 
Rome, rekitions of F'rederic k with Pope Hacin.in IV., his (xihcy 
toward the I/ombard cities, cpiarrel about the word “ Benc- 
ficium,” Ronr.-iglian diet of 115S, revival of the Roman l.iw 
and Roman ideas of impcri.al authority, the Lonibard League, 
Legnano and the treaty of Constance (1 1X3).'^ 

* On the Fren< h communes. vaJualilc sources are in Fling,/; // S , 
II Nos. 8 and 9, The Rise of Cilies and the Trades of P.sris For laig- 
land, Penn. Tr ir A/, H \o 1 , Fn^li-sh Towns and Guilds. 

* Henderson gives the principal documents, 4io-43a 
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Henry IT. of England : his claim to the throne, his reforms, 
quarrel with 'Fhomas Hecket over the rights of the church, 
his Continental possessions, his relations to Louis VII. of 
Fr.snce.' 

Thud Crusade (1189-): rise of Saladin. capture of Jeru- 
salem (1187), difference 111 rhai.uter between the third cru- 
saele and the first, death of Fredeiick Itarbarossa. difficulties 
between I’hili]) Augustus an<l Ruhaid the Lion-hearted 
Richard's achievements, return and imprisuniiient, his ransom 
( H04) 

The papacy at the height of iti powet dangerous combina- 
tion of territoiy in the hands of Frecleiu k's siu c esscu, licnrv \ I , 
his sudden death (1197). Innoieiit 111 ( 1 1 98-- 1 2 1 6). disputes 
over the imperial siici essioii , Iiinoi cut s tinmijihs and failures, 
— the fiiiirth crusade ftiie Litiii laiipire, i20)-i2di), the 
crusade against the Allugctiscs (1208), his tiuarrel with John 
of I'.ngland, with Philip \iigiistii-, ’ 

Fall of the llohenst.iiiRn cm]»rors l-Kderuk 11 (1215- 
1250). wins his heritage, his i|uirul with the pajiatv about the 
crusade, San (lermano, reoju ning of the i|u.irrel. di idl) deter- 
mination of the (ontestants. i xei'iitiun of the last Ilohenstaufen 
.It Naples in 126S, ( h iik s of .Niijoii rvteivts soiifherii Italy and 
Suil), the gre.it Interregii iiii ( 1 25<»-i2 73 ). subsequent relation 
of the Hmpeior to Italy. 

Monatehv tn hnfiud and m Tranci I'hihp Augn«ttis 
{1184-12231, extent Ilf the dom.iiii at lus ai < ession, his war 
with lohn ( I 199-1 2 itii. ((inquest ca .Norm indy and Anjou, 
ri oigani/ ition of the rov.il .idminisitai ion and extension ol 
total authoril), elicit ot the ,\lbig< iisian iiusade on the jiosi- 
tion of the monarihiv, tirritiuv 111 tin domain at Pliilip’s death. ^ 

John’s ([u.iriel w ilh the b.iioiis, wmiiiiig the ( baiter ( i 215), 
Its jirov isions about tax.uion, holding the (iieat b ouncii, free- 
dom fiom .nbilrary .irrcst and unjust t oiulemnation ^ 

* Soiiree fiooks on f'tigli'li flistoiv HiiU.'ii's s T tiniiKi' of fanter- 
hiirv III English Iti.lori l.\ C.'nt.mpot „> \ ll'i Ws, ,\ s. ( .uen's //2Krj' 
//((■ .'xioiitt 

‘ .'see note oil first cnisule. aFo 7 if ('r-i .1,1, e/ A'i,/i,i‘it /, vcliua 
by T A Archer (/,!/, //iifoit /-i C.'iit<ni \ Wuhrs) 

Penn /'/ s’*-' /*/ , III Xu 1. I tie |•t.lIlItl ( nis.idc, rc.us, /.i.V oj 
Comtoittiftople I'or iiii.irrel with biliii, ( oiliv aiul I.ic, \oii- le Pocks, 
.Stubbs, Eii/lv Ploiitiieeiufs. 

* Ael.mis, (rtim'th of the Frensh A'o/ioh . Kitibin, thslory of htanit ; 
Hutton, Philip Augustus. 

* The Great Charter, Penn Tt Sf" Kf ,\ No, 6. Heiielcrson, 135- 
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The misrule of Henry III. (1216-1272), knights of the shire 
first summoned to “ Parliament” (1254), Karl Simon summons 
the burgesses (J265).* 

St. Louis (1226-1270), the typical man of the Middle Ages, 
his generous diplomacy in r^^ard to Henry Third's continental 
possessions, through him the royal justice is elevated and con- 
secrated, his development of the royal administration, his cru- 
sades and death.* 

Edv\ard I. (1272-1307), the charters. Parliament, Philip IV. 
(1285-1314), of France, the influence of the lawyers: Boni- 
face VI 11 attempts to force Edwarti and Philjj) to stop taxing 
the clergj (1296). Kdwaid’s method of coercing the clergy, 
Philip summons the first Estates (Jeneral (1302), Boniface 
seized at Anagni, liis death, the Babylonian Captivity.* 

Among the causes of the Hundred Years War was the dis- 
pute between F.dward III. of England and Philip VI. of 
Buadred France over the succession to the French crown. 
Te«nw«r. j,, discussing this subject the teacher should be 
careful not to mislead the pupil by insisting that the Salic law 
kept women, or those whose sole i laim was through a woman, 
from being seated on the throne. It is probable tliat the Salic 
law had nothing to do w'lth the matter. 'I'he early ( apetians 
were fortunate m ha\ mg sons old enough to share the 
tlirone with them during their lifetime, and when this cus- 
tom of anticipating coronations wa-. given up they still left sons 
to whom the crown pas,-.ed on their death. 'I'hc difficulty 
.tiose when Louis X. died leaving only a daughter. In two 
cases, before Philip of Valois won tiic crown for himself, daugh- 
ters were ignored, and so it was easy for Philip to add another 
precedent, and help establish a rule of succession which was to 

148, 0/1/ S™M Lrafiets, No 5 Important sections, — 12, 14, zo, 39, 40 
.See also Colliy, Kendall, Ixic, for selccl ions on the strujZRtc 

• Kor selections in addition to Source Hooks, W H Hutton’s /V/z- 
lult of ffrnry I/I , and J Hutton’s Stmon tie Mont fort and htt Cause 
(Corilemporary Writers’ series) Crcijifilnn, Simon i/e Montfort. 

• Joiiiville, Life of St I.oiii», in Chionicles of thr Ciusadfs 

• Henderhon, 432-437, Penn Tr Pp., HI No 6, the Hulls “fieri- 
ci» l.aicos ’’ .ind “ fnam .Sanctam ” Creighton, lltslory of the Papuy 
during the Reformation. 
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save the French monarchy from the peril of being placed by 
marriage in some combination of territory dangerous to French 
interests. This rule of succession came to be popularly called 
the Salic law, after the law of the Salian Franks about the hold- 
ing of land. If tlte old law had actually been followed, women 
could not have held land ; but it was one of the advantages 
of the situation in France that women could hold great fiefs, 
anil so these fiefs could be annexed by marriage to the royal 
domain. 

The Hutidre/i Wars JVar quarrel between Edward (1327- 
1377) and Philip ( 1328-1350) about Flanders, Edward's claim 
to. the French crown , Crecy (13461 , tlie IJlaik Death (134.S- 
1349) on the tlontinent and in Icngland, statutes of Labourers 
in England and in France, Poitiers (1356). Istienne Marcel 
and tiie revolution in Pans, the j.icqucne, Peace of Bretigny 
(1360), the establishment of a new line of dukes in Burgundy 
(13C3), the union between Burgundy and Flanders (13841, 
state of France in the last days of Charles the Wise ' 

Development of Parliament in Edward Third’s day, resist- 
ance to the encroachments of the ])apnry in the first statutes 
of Prosisors and Pra'iminire. John W3chlTo, Wat Tiler's insiii- 
rection D381), Lollardrv, deposition of Richard II., statute 
for the burning of the heretiis.* 

The madness of ( h.trlcs VI , quarrel between llie .\rmagnars 
and the I’liigundians. .\gincouit (14151, murder of John the 
Fearless, Treaty of 'I ones (1422). 

'I'he tcrniorv lontroiled by the English anti by die Dauphin 
at the death of Henry V (14221. early histori of Joan of .An, 
she saves Oileans, crowns the Daujihin at Rheiins ( 1429), is 
taken jirisoner and burned as *• relapsed, " separation of the 
Burgundians from the English, final tiuimph of Chailes the 
Fortunate, the English retain only C.'alais (1453'* 

' Ashley, /// and hn ((.'oiiti mjjorarv Writers), G 

Macaulay, Iroissart , selections p.irtn iihirlv on Giety m Kliug, /, // A’, 
n No 4 Statute of I^abotircrs, Hewletsnn, i(i5-i(*S, I ee. 2Ci(>-:oS ?'iir 
Black De.uh, .Simue Books, /’,«» Jr • 5 -'/’/', II No. 5, also Wliit- 
coinl), Simrct Hock of the Italian Rfnaissame (15-18), for Boccaccio ’.s 
account of the plague al Plorcncc. 

* Golhy, Kendall, late 

* Oliphant, Ixiwell, biographies of Join of Arc Account of her 
trial m Lea, Tht History of the Inquistixon 0/ the Middle Ages. 
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The study of the last half of the fifteenth century will give 
an opportunity to rc\ lew the gradual evolution of the French 

_ monarchy and the consolidation of France. The 

Frftoce. 

simpler phases of this process are comprehensible 
to pupils in the secondary ‘school. 

I.onis A'/. (1461-148^): and Ch.atJes the Hold of Bur- 
gundy. Louis seizes the Duchy on the death of Charles (1477), 
treaty of Arras sep.ii.ites W.illoon Flaiuier.s fioiii fraiue (1482), 
Louis receives .Xiijou and Provence at the death of King Rehie' 
(14S0), and of Ills nephew {14S2), togithcr with the claim on 
Naples, Ihiltaii) annexed by m.arriagc of Cliailes VUl and 
Anne ( 1491 ) 

Monatchy tn Fiathf gradually gains the right to tax within 
the domain of the seigneurs, gradually suhorilin.ites the seigii- 
ciiiial ( viuits to the ro),il t ourts. permanent land tax 111 1439, 
permanent standing arin>, all the gre.u fiefs belong to ro)al 
domain. 

y'of ktst and ianraitruin • ^V.lrs of the Roses, Ru hard III., 
his treatment of the Princes, Henry riuior s cl.iini, battle of 
Bosworth Fielil ( 1485). 

The Tudor ntonarJiy we.ikness of the nohilitv, royal author- 
ity .strengthened by Court of Mar Chamber , arbitrary taxation, 
benevolences (dri ed loans, use of the .Statute of Liveries ; suc- 
cession of Henry \’H 1 . (15001, exe< iition ol Lnipson and 
Dudley, marriage vv iili t '.uliermc ot \ragon 

Gertnany the Hipsburgs, development of live F-lectoral 
('ollege, the in.trk of Bi.uidenbiirg, the Teutonic Knights m 
Prussia, the (ioldeii Bull of Chailes IV (1356), the sihemes 
of Maximilian.' 

Italy t in the fifteenth ( entnrv. 

The Chufch nature of the p.i|).d court, gr.uhnl exltnsion of 
papal jurisdiction over appointments, methods of taxing the 
churr h, jireinonitions of trouble, the S< hisin, the Reforming 
Coimnls, Wycliffe ,ind Huss, the jiopes during the .\ge of 
Desi>ots.^ 

Spain and Portugal struggle of the (’hristians against the 
Moors, growth of the four kingdoms — .Aragon, Castile, Navarre, 

• l{r)cc, Tliu ((olden Hull in Ifenderson, 220-261 

* /‘tnu. Tr ijr* A/, III \o 0 , partkularly 2(1-33, cunt.iiininK the 
decrers of the (’ouncil of ('onsiante and current cntitisms of tlic church. 
Pun T> <Sr* A’/ , II N'o 5. i>p. 9 ff on Wycliffe and the l/jllards. 
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Portugal; marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella (1469), conquest 
of Grenada (1492), marriage of Joan, daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella to Fhilii) the Handsome, son of Maximilian of 
Austria ami Mary of Hurgundy, with the lesiilts of this marriage 
111 the consolidation of territory in the hands of the future 
Charles V.’ 

Advance of ihc Turks rise of the Ottomans, they enter 
Europe (1356), con<[ucr H.idrianople (1360), under Haja/.et 
(13S9-1402) they leave \o the Empire only Chalcidicc and the 
region iinmedialely abpul Constantinople, fall of Constantinople 
(uSd)-' 

Immediately before the treatment of the Renaissance there 

should be a survey of the charartensties of mediaival life so far 

as they have not been toiielieil inndcntally. 'I his 

^ Medljrvallife. 

should inckule a brief stmly of some ol the great 

pieces of an hitectiire, like the calhedraU at Chartres. .Amiens, 
(kiiiterbury, IJuiham, and Pans; an account of the develop- 
ment of the Universities; of the a])pcaraiice of the new orders 
of preaching friars, the Dominuans and the Franciscans, 
besides topics taken from the mode of living among different 
classes of people “ 

It IS difficult to give an adequate treatment of the Renais- 
sance, because it is a movement remote from the experience of 
any but older and more cultivatcil persons The _ 
Renaissance was a revival of learning, a disroverv 
of antiquity, a riuickcning U) critical <jue->tH)iis. an awakening of 
the mind to interests whuh had been stifled during the Middle 
Ages, the cultivation of a finer taste in literature aiul in art. and 
as a condition for the development of all these tendencies, 
the revolt of the individual against tradition and authority. It 
is only the outward mamlcstation of these things that the pupil 
can appreciate, — the search foi old m.inuscrijits. the study of 
Greek, and printing of the ancient works, the erection of beau- 

* Hiirke, Spain, Lane I’oole, Moots in Spain , Stephens, I'oi/ujpai 

* FmLay, Gr/fCf , Oman, liysantme I mpne 

® Sturgis, European Arihiteetui r, k.a-.hcl.ill, ( 'nn ersi/ier, i umpayre, 
Abelard and the Oiiifu and Eat iv History of Unnersitics, I\hh Tr <Se 
A’/., II. No. 3, The Medumal Student. 
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tifui buildings, and the pictures painted by men like Michael 
Angelo and Raphael. 

It IS particularly important that the pupils understand that 
this movement began long before Constantinople was captured 
by the Turks. Its beginnings go back at least to the revived 
study of the Roman Law in Italy in tlic days of Frederick Bar- 
barossa. Petrarch was its greatest apostle in the fourteenth 
century, (ireek teachers beg.in their work before tliis century 
had closed. 'I'he dawn came slowly; it was no sudden burst of 
light in the last years of the fifteenth century. 

Rgnaissame : Dante, Petrarch, the Greeks in Italy, creation 
of libraries. Micha;! Angelo and Raphael, invention of printing, 
the Ixioks first printed, finious pi inters, Lrasinus and his (.ireek 
Testament, the Oxford retormers.’ 

In dealing with tlie Reformation tlie difficulties are of an- 
other sort. Its results are still matters of controversy between 

the Protestant churches that sprang into being 

Kefonution. , , , , , 

and the Catholic chiirrh, which in a s|>ccial sense 

is the heir of tlie mctliaival church But it is possible largely to 
avoid tlie difficulties of the subject by approaching it from a 
purely historical point of view. ,\nd the object of including it 
with the inediaival history in a single treatment facilitates tlie 
matter The Reformation did destroy the unity of the medi- 
aeval church and so hroiight ihc Middle Ages to a close. Just 
how this change was accomplished, and by wh.it legal settle- 
ments public acknowledgment was made that the old order 
was destroyed, is the aim of the study of this subject. Topics 
that are likely to arouse controversy c.innot altogether lie omitted, 
but it should lie the aim of the tc.irhcT to describe what actu- 
ated the different parlies or Icailers without insisting that one 

r Whitcomb's Source HtKiks of the Italian anil the German Renais- 
sance. Penn Tr Pf , No I. for scicrtions on the Gxforil Reformer^ 
Frouile's and Emerton's biographies of Erasmus and .Sectiohm's Ox f^r,! 
Rf formers contain transl-uions from his litters and writings Roper's 
Life of More with the Utofm \n the I’ltt Press scries, .Symoiuls, The 
Rewu^sanee /« fLiiv . Bun khardt, T’Ar flaliiin Rettiiiisance ; freighton, 
History of the Pafticy during the Re/ar miUioii ; Robinson, Petrareh. 
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body of opinion was reasonable while another was absurd. Of 
course there should be no attempt to please everybody by 
“whitewashing” deeds that are black : the truth should be told, 
but the teacher should understand that historical facts are one 
thing and that the truth of creeds or systems of church govern- 
ment and discipline is quite another thing. 

Reformation; Political smiation in 1519, power wielded by 
Charles V. (iSiQ-iSSb), danger to France from such a territo- 
rial combination, position of the French in Italy, altitude of the 
pope in consequence. 

Luther’s early religious experience, elements of oppression in 
the management of the church system of peiiame through the 
sale of indulgences, nature of Luther’s attack, his gradual aliena* 
tion from the clnircli ; appeals to S< riplure and sound reasoning 
before Charles V. (1521), why the ban of the Empire was not 
effective, results of the decision at Wonns in the rivalry between 
Charles and Francis I., Francis a piisonerat Madrid (1525), 
reopening of the struggle with the jiojie on the side of k’rance, 
sack of Rome by tlie imperial army (1527), triumphs of 
Charles, futile effort to bring /.wingli and Luther to agreement 
at Marburg, the diet and tonftssiou of .Augsburg ( 1 530) ; the 
League of'Schmalkald, death of Luther, war in (icrinany (1547- 
154S), the attempt of Cliarle-. to sutle tlie religious question 
ajiart from the pope ; rising ol (lernuny under leadership of 
Maurice, Religious Peace of Augsburg grants power to the 
princes of settling religion as either CaihulK or Lutheran * 

Henry Eighth's quarrel witii tlie pope over tlie Divorce, the 
Reformation paihament cuts aw.i) papal prerog.atives in Eng- 
land, makes Henry (he head of the Church ( 1534 1. destroys the 
monaslcrics, which takes the mitred abbots out oi the House of 
larrds, Henry’s ri'hgioiis settlement, Protestant misrule in the 
days of Edward VI. (i547-i553». the reaelion under Mary, 
Eli^alielli’s settlement (1559), with .acts of Siijircmacy and I'm- 
formity, the attempt to maintain a comprehensive national 
chiircli,’ 

* /Vm«. T>. «Sr» A’/ , It No 6. Period of the E-irly Refcirmation in (ler- 

many, '1 he toiler Rcforin.ition , Uazlitt’s I.ul/irr’s Tahlt ( llohn) ; 
Wace and liucheim, Luther's I'nmatv If'iolt, Schaff's CreeLs et Chritfen- 
liom. Kostliij, Beard, C'reii;hton, Vol V Ranke, C/r- 

fnany dumif^ the Reformatwn ; ScelKihm, AVprrrhiw/ AV:s>/«r/eM( Epochs). 

* Source Books. Proiliero, SutuUs and Voeumenes, 1559-16*3. 
Froude, History oj England ; Brewer, Hewy VIIL 
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Francis I. (1515-1547) and the French reformers, Calvin’s 
career until he fled from France, 'I'he Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion, attempt to crush the reformers under Henry II., 
edicts by which the Huguenots in 1561 and 1562 were given a 
legal status.^ 

List of Dates ; — 

395. Death of Theodosius; division of the impcnal power. 
410. Alanc captures Rome and sacks the city. 

451. Battle of Chalons (two years alter invasion of Britain 
is begun). 

476. “ Fall of Rome.” 

486. Clovis conquers Syagrius and establishes the Franks in 
Gaul. 

565. Death of Justinian. 

622. Tile Hegira. 

732. Moor-, clefeated by Ch.arlcs Martel at Tours. 

800. Coronation of Charlemagne at Koine. 

843 1’ rcaty of Verdun ; beginning of I r.iiice aiul Germany. 

878. Peace of Wedmure between .Alfred and the Danes. 

962 Coronation of Otto the Gieat at Koine 
9S7 Hugh C.ipet rrowiied king. 

1066. rite Norman Conquest of England. 

1096. Beginning of the First Crusade. 

1122. Concordat of Worms 
1 187. Capture of Jerusalem by Saladin. 

1215 Magna Charta. 

1265. Beginning of the representation of the towns in 
Parhaineiit. 

1273 Rudolph of H.apsburg chosen Emperor. 

132S. End of the Direct Capctians in France. 

134S. The (’lack Death. 

13S4. Death of Wychfle. 

1420 'IVeatv of'rroyes. 

1453 Fall of Constantinople • English driven from France. 
14H5 Battle of Ikjsworth Field . lieginning of the 'Fudor 
monarchy. 

1521. Luther appe.ars liefore the Diet at Worms. 

* 531 - F-nghsh Act of Siqiremacy. 

1555. Religious Peace of .Augsburg. 

t Ptnn Tr tSe Up, III. No. 3, Period of the l.ater Reformation, 
Baird’s Rue of the Huguenot). 
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THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE. THE FOUNDING OF 
AMERICA 

UIIiUDGRAPHY. 

StUcttd Sources {/or school ust\ — 

Already nieritioiied, ( hap XV, Colby, Henderson, Kendall, Lee. 
Adams, C K kL|>re>enl.iti\c Hiilisli ((rations New VorW, G P. 
I'litiMm’'' Sons, laindoii, C W l>ea< on A (.'o 

Caldwell, U W. A ^survey of Ameiicin History Chicago, 
Aiiiswoith X Co 

Caldwell, U W (jruat Aintncau Legislators ( hic.ago, Ainsworth 
X f'o extracts from letters, sjKCelu-s, public [lapers, etc 

Qardmcr, S R Constitutional lioiiirmnts of the i'urit,in Ketolu- 
tioii Uvford, ( laitiidon Puss LsptciUK x tUiabk for te.aLhers 
Hart, A H Aiiuncaii llistorv told by ( oitieiaporarics In 4 vols 
London aiul .Next \ ork. M.ii Indian 

Hart, A B Souue 1 look of .\iuerican Ilist.iry London and New 
York, Micniillan More elcnn ntarx than the ' t ontcinporaries.” 

Hart, A B , alul ChaauinK. E American Histxiry Le'aflets 30 nos 
New York, A. 1 ox ell li: i o 

HiU. M. Lit leity Documents. A Working Hook m Constitutional 
Historx N'lix York and London, Longmans Green X Co 

Johnston, Alexander Kepicsentative Aineruan Orations to illus- 
tr.ite Anieriean Political Ihstor) 4 x'ols New \ ork and London, 
I' P Pulliam's Sons 

Macdonald, William Sclert Charters ilhistraiivc of American llis- 
tiiiy ( ifx)ti-i773) London and New \ oik, MaenidUn 
Hid South Leaflets lloston, D C Heath X Co iSvSj 
Preston, H. W Documents illustrative of Ameiican History (1606- 
1S65) Next York .iiul Loiubm, fl P Putiiain's Sons. 

Prothoro, Q W Stalulcs and Constitutional Doeuments (> 559 ” 
i0;5). ( (xfurd, Clarendon Press. 

Afii/'s — • 

See those mentioned Chaps XII and XV. 

Lcxrj^er Ceucrttl U'oris. — 

Already mentioned. Chap XV., Bright, Gardiner, Green, Kitchin, 
Traill. 
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Bancroft, G A History of the United States. 6 vols (The Author’s 
Last Revision ) New York, Appleton & Co. London, S. Low & Co. 
1883-1885. 

Doyle, J A The English in America. 3 vols. London, Longmans, 
Green & Co New York, II. Holt & Co. 

Fiske, John The Discovery of America. 2 vols. The Beginnings 
of New England. Old Virginia and her Neighbors 2 vols The 
Dutch and Quaker Colonies 2 vols The American Kevolutioii. 2 vols. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co London, Macmillan & Co 

Proude, J A. History of England 12 vols London, Ijongmans, 
Green & Co New York, Charles .Scribner’s Sons 

Gardiner, S. R A History of EngLind (from 1603). London and 
New York, Longmans, Green & Co 

Ijeoky, W EH A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 
8 vols London, Longmans, Green & Co New York, IJ. Appleton 
& Co. 

Macaulay, T B History of England. London and New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Palfrey, J G. History of New England 5 vols Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Parkman, Francis. France and Engl.ind in North Ameiica. 9 vols. 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co London, Maimill.iii iV Co 

Perkins, J. B. Fr.mec under Richelieu .ind Mararm 2 vols New 
York and London, G 1 ’ Putnam’s Sons. Fiance untler the Regency 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & ( o France under Louis XV. 2 vols 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

Ranke, L A History of England, pnncip.illy in the Seventeenth 
Century. 6 vols tlvford. Clarendon Press 

Trevelyan (Sir G O) The American Revolution, I, (1766-1776). 
London and New York, Longmans, Green & t-o 

Tuttle, Herbert History of Prussia 4 vols Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Winaor, Justin (editor) The Narrative and Critical History of 
America. 8 vols. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin It Co. 

Smaller General IVorks — 

See Chap. XV. for books bearing also on this period 
Bounnot, J Q Canada Loiulon, T F Unwm New York, G P. 
Putnam’s .Sons 

Channing, Edward. The United States of America (1765-1865). 
New York, The Macmillan Co Cambridge, University Press 

Fisher, G P. The Colonial Era New \ ork, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Ijondon, S Low & Co 

Gardiner, S B The Puritan Revolution. London and New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Hart, A B Formation of the Union. New York and London, 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Arthur The balance of Power London, 

Rivmgtoiis. New York, Macmillan 

Higginson, T W Larger History of the United States. New 
York, Harper & Pros 

liodge, H. O. The English Colonies in America. New York, 
Harper & Pros London, S. Low & Co 

Sloane, W M The French War and the Revolution. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Smith, Qoldwm The United .States, an Outline of Political History 
(1492-1S71). London and New York, .Macmillan. 

Thwaitea, R G The Colonies. New York and London, Longmans, 
Green & Co 

Wakeman, H O The Ascendency of France (1 508-1715) London, 
Rivingtons New V’oik, The Macmillan Co 

Spicm! IVoils — 

See also Chap XV 

Bruce, P. A Economic Ihstorv of Virginia. New York, Macmillan. 

Egerton, H A Short HistoijofPrnishColoni.il Policy London, 
Matliuen & Co New York, Ntw Anisleid.im Pook Co 

liucaa, C P Introduction to a Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies Oxford, Clarendon I’ress (1S87) A compendious account 
of colonization 

Mahon, A T Influence of the Sea Power on History. Poston, 
Little, Prown & Co. London, S. Low &. Co 

Payne, E J European Colonies New York and London, Mac- 
millan ( 1S77) 

Seeley, J B The expansion of England London, Macmillan Co. 
Boston, Little, Prown & Co 

Weeden, W B Economic and Social History of New England. 
2 vols. Poston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

Alaps • — 

See those already nieiitioiied. 

Hart, A B. 1 ' poch Maps illustrating American History New York, 
Longmans, Green X Co 

MacCoun, T Historical Geography of the United States Boston, 
Silver, Purdett & Co 

MocCoim, T Historical Charts of the United States Poston, 
Silver, Purdett I'i Co 

Cmd< s — 

See remarks on Allen, Pachcler, Channing and Hart, and Wilder, 
pp. I2I-I22. 

Appleton’s CyclopO'dia of Amencan Rtography gives brief accounts 
of distinguished men. The articles in the English Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biographv are more dct.iiled and valuable A tew additional 
references are given in connection with topics of a special character. 
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In the chapter on the Programme for History it was sug- 
gested that the work in the third year of the secondary school 
as well as in the seventh year of the elementary 
school should be the founding of America, from 
the beginning of the discoveiies to the close of 
the American Revolutionary War, as an important phase of 
the expansion of Europe. Although this suggestion may com- 
mend itself to some teachers, there are practical obstacles 
which may deter them from an attempt to cairy out the plan. 
Accordingly any discussion of the period in order to be of use 
to the larger number of teachers must be adapted so far as 
possible to other schemes. It will be the chief aim of the 
explanations which follow to show how American colonial his- 
tory may be taught from English history as the point of view 
and with glimpses of those features of the history of Europe 
which are necessary to a comprehension of either England or 
America. Those who wish to use the material m directing the 
separate study of English history may lay more em|)hasis upon 
the purely English parts of the scheme, while those who prefer 
to keep to the customary method of teaching American history 
can emphasize the American parts. 

There are special difficulties in attempting to distinguish 
between what should be taught in the elementary school and 
, . what high school puiuls are able to understand. If, 

and Secondary as in a German gymnasium, it were known that the 
®^*****‘ pupil who takes the course in the elementary 
school IS to traverse the field once more in the secondary scliool, 
the question of the selection of matter and the method of 
presentation would be less difficult. Under American condi- 
tions It may be necessary to teach in the elemeutary s( hool 
phases of a subject which in Germany would he deferred until 
the powers of the pupil were more mature And yet the man- 
ner of presenting the subject to the pupils of the two grades 
must differ because the pupils differ Not only must the sub- 
ject be explained, the pupils must be instructed. The younger 
the pupils are the more difficult the problem of teaching 
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becomes. In this chapter, therefore, the nature of the subject 
will be discussed mainly with the pupil of the secondary school 
in mind, leaving to a subsequent chapter the task of suggesting 
how to teach younger pupils the elements of the same subject. 

As in the secondary school the work is generally based on a 
text-book, it will be necessary to use more than one or to 
depend partly upon oral explanations. The latter plan may 
be wiser, for the purchase of text-books is considered a burden. 
If It IS possible to use two, these should be either a general 
history and an American history or an English and an Ameri- 
can history. In the latter case it will be necessary for the 
teacher to add explanations about Europe as the part of the 
European states becomes important. 

Although the course in medi.-cval history covered the field 
until about 1560,11 did not include the discoveries, which are 
the first important topic of this course. There are 
several dates at which it might be brought to 
an end, but of these the most convenient is the close of 
the American Revolutionary War. There, if not earlier, the 
period of national history begins. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that the relations of ,'\menca to Euiope 
remained very close until after the Napoleonic wars, and, 
indeed, until the successful revolt of the Spanish colonies made 
of the Americas predominantly a group of autonomous states. 

During this time the theme of special interest changes often, 
marking in a vague way the limits of various periods. At first 
the interest centres upon the discoveries them- 
selves, which so profoundly altered men's concep- 
tion of the e.arth. and which deposed the Mediterranean from 
its supremacy and substituted the Atlantic as the centre of the 
civilized world. It is hard to say when the discoveries came to 
an end, for in one sense they have never ceased. In another 
sense they early became subonlin.ate to the work of settlement 
and of exploration. Magellan’s voyage may be taken as the 
conclusion of the first period, or perhaps Drake’s voyage, 
although Drake’s object was not discovery, but rather the plun- 
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der of the Spanish colonies and the Spanish treasure ships. 
Before the work of settlement was completed it became sec- 
ondary in importance to the rivalry of the colonial powers. 

About the same time in the English colonies the relations of 
the mother country to her settlements are forced into the fore- 
ground. At the end of the Seven Years War and the downfall 
of the French colonial power m Canada, these relations be- 
came critical. After 1775 it was evidently impossible to com- 
pose the quarrel, and the last period is one of revolution and 
the achievement of independence 

The course begins as a phase of the general history of Europe 
Even those who consider colonial history chieHy as an intro- 
Obiectof duction to the later history of the United States 
AttentioiL forced to .an impartial treatment of all the dis- 

covenes. As soon as settlements are made it is the English 
settlements winch absorli attention ; the I'Yench and Sjianish 
colonies gam their interest by compaiison and contrast. In the 
second phase of the subject, therefore. England becomes the 
centre of study, and here it is England herself more than 
the colonies that must furnish the point of view, for English- 
men made the settlements and they h.ad no thought of becom- 
ing other than Englishmen. By the time the last phase is 
reached the centre of interest has crossed the Atlantic; it is in 
the colonies tliemsclves. What begins as European history 
closes as American. It is the teacher’s business to be so 
sensitive to such historical changes that some impression of them 
may be communicated to the pupil. 

The work should begin with a review of those European 
states which were to share principally in the discoveries and 
later in the settlements. These states have already 
been studied as one of the products of the medimval 
period. They should now be examined fiotn the new point of 
view. It is particularly important to make clear to the jiupils 
the elements in the situation which gave one state an advantage 
over another for the special work of discovery and settlement. 
Some of these considerations may require more knowledge or 


Beginning. 
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more capacity to think than the average pupil possesses, but 
they should be presented in a simple form. For example, the 
pupils may be asked why the Germans did not distinguish 
themselves in these enterprises, what there was in tiie political 
life of Germany that rendered this impossible, and what effect 
the Reformation would probably have ? 'J'hey could also be 
asked whether France or England, once a beginning was made, 
would be the better able to pursue successfully a colonial career? 
Again, what there was in the history of Spam and Portugal that 
pushed these peoples fonvard as pioneers m the work of dis- 
covery ? Such questions indicate the necessity of understand- 
ing the geographical situation of these states, their political con- 
dition, the quarrels with the neighbouring states, or the internal 
troubles that absorbed their attention, their industrial and com- 
mercial development, and the interest they possessed at the 
outset in the islands or shores on the way to the Indies, whether 
around the capes of Africa or straight west across the Atlantic. 

I'here should also be a review of the niediceval trade routes, 
done concretely, so as to increase not to stifle the interest of 
the pupil. With this should go historical descriptions of the 
notions about the earth, its size, the relative distribution of land 
and water, particularly the theories of Ptolemy and the form in 
which they reappeared at the close of the Middle Ages, Marco 
Polo, and the information contained tn his book about Japan 
and eastern Asia, Venice and Genoa as the great schools of 
sailors, the progress of navigation. 

In treating the discoi cries, the central thought should be 
the growth through them of a more complete and correct 

knowledge of the earth. This need not be stated 

1 , , , , 1 Discoveries, 

in so many words to the pupil, but it should con- 
trol the selection of material and the management of it. The 
voyage of Columbus must be brought into its true connection 
with the work of the Portuguese under the insiuration of Prince 
Henry the Navigator. To accomplish this, it may be well to 
begin with voyages that were made even before the days of 
Prince Henry, particularly those to the Canaries Itisunncces- 

>9 
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sary to insist on many details of the work of Prince Henry’s 
captains, but if the pupil turns from the long and often disap- 
pointing search for the cape of Africa to the scheme of Colum- 
bus, he will appreciate its boldness and the argument which 
commended it to Columbus. 

It will stimulate interest in the subject if it be presented as 
a race for the Indies, which in reality it was, — a race which 
Race for begins when Columbus concludes, partly from the 

tiie Indies. lengthening task of the Portuguese, that it would 
be easier to find the Indies by the bold project of sailing 
directly westward, and when he finally succeeds in enlisting the 
support of Spain. The elements of this race are (a) the dis- 
covery of the Cape of Good Hope by Diaz, m 14.S6; (^) the 
discovery by Columbus, in 1492, of the West Indies, which 
lay in front of the great barrier continents ; (r) Vasco da Gama's 
voyage to India in 1497-1498; (i/) Albuquerque’s seizure of 
Malacca and the Spice Islands in 15 ii and 1512, before (r) 
Balboa discovered the South Sea, and ten years before (/) Ma- 
gellan reached the Philippines. In this race the Portuguese were 
successful, but the Spaniards eventually found greater advantage 
in the obstacle that had hindered them than did the Portuguese 
in the wealth of the Indies. 

Topics: rediscovery of the Madeiras, the Canaries, and the 
Azores. Prince Henry the Navigator, passing of Cape liojador, 
effect of the discovery that the African coast turned southward 
beyond coast of Guinea, manner in which Diaz passed the 
southern point of Africa.' 

Columbus and Toscanelli’s theories, the 7’oscanelli map, 
coasts touched in the first voyage, later voyages, his own view 
of what he had accomplished.* 

Da Gama's Voyage to India, comparison between his achieve- 
ment and that of Columbus.® 

John Cabot, question about Sebastian Cabot’s part in the 
discovery. 

t Prince Henry: biographies by Major and Beazley ; E. G. Bourne, 
Essays tn Historttal Crittcism, 173 ff 

^ Columbus biographies by C. K. Adams, Markham, and Winsur. 

• Fiske, I. 498. 
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After this first group of discoveries is studied, it would be 
well to explain the questions which were still unsolved, showing 
what these were from contemporary maps, particularly the 
Cantinomapof 1502, and that made by Bartholomew Columbus 
in the same year.’ If these be compared with 7 'oscanelli's 
map and Behaim’s Globe, the progress of knowledge will clearly 
appear. 

In connection with the attempt by the “Demarcation 
Line ’’ • to establish the respective limits of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese control, the pupil should understand that this control 
was exclusive, and that sailors of other lands entered those 
waters at the peril of their lives. Illustrations : destruction of 
Fort Caroline, 1565 , careers of Hawkins and Drake, the 
Buccaneers. 

In the topics given above, the minor voyages are not men- 
tioned. These may be added at the discretion of the teacher, 
but It IS better that the pupils gain clear ideas of the great 
achievements than simply be acquainted with a long list of dis- 
coveries. After this work is understood, there should be a 
study of the way in which some of the most important ques- 
tions which had been left weie answered. 

Topics : Balboa and the South Sea, Magellan’s voyage ; 
conquest of Mexico and Peru ; expeditions of Ponce de Leon, 
De Soto, ami of Coronado “ 

Compare the work of the Portuguese in the east ; capture of 
Malacca in 1511, beginning of trade with China in 1517, pos- 
sible discovery of Australia in 1530.* 

During this time of discovery the Spaniards had been organ- 
ising their comiuests, and discovery was passing into settlement. 
It will make the later history of America plainer if there is a 
preliminary study of what the Spaniards attempted. 

’ Channing, Student's IIi\lorv of the United States, 32 

* E G Bourne, in hssity in //ntoiiia/ Cnliinm, 19J ff 

® Magellan, biography by (iuillemand ; Mexico and Pern, Prescott; 
Sir Arthur Helps ; note contemporary narratives by Gomara and Her- 
nando Pizarro, given in Hart, Conlemporai ux, 49 ff., 53 ff. 

^ Beazley, 308 ff 
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Topics : how were the new lands regarded ? regulation of 
trade, arbitrary government and its control, right of Spaniards 
to proceed to America, treatment of the Indians, slavery in the 
West IndiesA 

The pupils should understand the immense advantage which 
Spain possessed at the eiid of the first half century after the 
Spanish Colo- et^ly discoveries. By the “New Laws” of 1542, 
nUi System. Spain had reached the stage of perfecting an organ- 
ization of her colonial empire before either England or P'rance 
had made an effective settlement, indeed before England had 
attempted one. All the resources of P'rance had been needed, 
until the middle of the century, to carry on the struggle with 
the Spanish-Hapsburg power. England, also, until Pllizabeth's 
day, was too much engrossed with domestic affairs to follow up 
the work of Cabot. 

Save what the Sjiamards had accomplished, the work of set- 
tlement began in the seventeenth century and received its char- 
Worh of acter from the European nations which took part 

Eneianii. j(_ England laid the more important fouiula- 

tions. For this reason, and because England made the settle- 
ments out of which America gradually was developed, PInglish 
history becomes henceforth the starting-point of thought. It 
is necessary to understand Elizabethan England, as well as the 
England of the Stuarts, if one would understand the charac- 
teristics of the early colonies in America. The other nations 
that did important work were the French and the niiich. 
Something of their history must be known in order to under- 
stand Canada and the settlements in the Hudson river region. 
Moreover, it would be difficult to study intelligently even the 
elements of English history during Elizabeth's time without 
studying French and Dutch history also, for Elizabeth was 
finally dragged into the tragedy of the religious conflict on the 


1 For theory, Seeley ; for organization, trade, etc., Moses, 27 ff., 55 ff , 
68 ff , 26^ ff ; for treatment of Indians, Fiske, II 427-482; for slavery, 
same, and Ingram, History of SUveiy 
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Continent, in which the Dutch were struggling to rid themselves 
of their Spanish masters, and in which the French appear now 
on one side or the other, according as the Huguenots or their 
enemies are in control of the French kings. 

In the following list of topics, while England is emphasized, 
the attempt will he made to suggest enough of the history of 
France and of Holland for the pupil to see the relation of tins 
period to other parts of their career, and at the same time 
better to comprehend the character of the French and Dutch 
settlements in America. 

Topics (introductory) ; Queen Elizabeth, characteristics, 
classes of Englishmen ; Archbishop Parker's policy, Puritans, 
Separatists, Recusants ; F.lizabeth’s tieatment of the House of 
Commons, I^ord Burleigh , the great sailors, Hawkins, Drake, 
his voyage around the world, Raleigh.’ 

There are reasons for treating this material as a part of the 
story of the reign chronologically told, but the development of 
that story should be simplified so far as possible, for it requires 
the attention of the pupil from the time when Mary, the deposed 
queen of Scotland, ap[)ears in England, to the defeat of the 
Armada or even to the death of Elizabeth. 

By the year 1566 the aflfairs of Spam, the Netherlands, 
France, England, and Scotland became intermingled, so that 
Elizabeth, in sjiite of her efforts to hold aloof, was gradually 
dragged into the European conflict. The history of England 
became in a measure the history. of Europe. From the con- 
flict England emerged strong enough to undertake the work 
of colonization which was to begin early in the seventeenth 
century. Before this struggle is studied, it is necessary to 
understand the situation outside England. 

' It IS particularly important to use the source hooks for such topics 
The narratives of the voyages, for example, in Hart’s Coiitein/iorai tes 
and in Lee will interest the pupils. In I’nithero’s Inti odtuiion, with the 
documents referred to there, the teacher will obl.vin a clear idea of the 
Lhzabethan Parliament For the Recusants, Lingard Lord Burleigh : 
biography by M. A. S. Hume. 
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For the Dutch : review the origin of the connection between 
the Netherlands and Spam, Philip Second’s treatment of the 
Netherlands, the Beggars, the coming of Alva and the revglt.' 

For France: the heiress of the Scotch crown becomes queen 
of France, her relatives, the Guises, the leaders of the conserva- 
tive Catholic party. Mary’s claim to the English throne, and 
Elizabeth’s intervention in Scollaml. Mary returns to Scotland, 
Catherine de’ Medici, the Huguenots and their enemies, char- 
acter of the civil war ovei the religious question ^ 

The Conflict : Mary Stuart in Scotland, her schemes and her 
overthrow, takes refuge in England. 1568 , Elizabeth excommu- 
nicated by the pope 1570 , Ridolphi plot , Alva ordered to in- 
vade England, capture of Bull, April, 1572 , the Huguenots 
under Coligny urge French king to invade the Netheilands, 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew in August , Union of Utrecht, 
1579 ; Parliament passes severe Laws against the Recusants, 
1581, Elizabeth dismisses the .Spanish ambassador, Jan , 1584; 
murder of William of Orange, July, 1584 , the Association to 
protect Elizabeth. Execution of Mary Stuart, 15S7 , defeat of 
the Armada, 1588; Elizabeth’s ally, Henry IV., begins his 
struggle for throne of France, >589; Henry declares war on 
Spain, 1595, Edict of Nantes, 1598, France and Spain 
make peace, 1598; England and Spam make peace, 1603, 
Twelve years Truce of Holland and Spam begins, 1609 “ 

These topics might be made more detailed, but they suggest 
the course of the conflict. The dates are added for the sake 
of clearness, not to indicate that they should be learned by the 
pupil. 

During this struggle an event occurred which was to impel the 
rising Dutch Republic to push its maritime ventures into 
the eastern seas. Portugal fell into the hands of Spain, and 
the Dutch sailors, who had profited largely by the carrying 
trade of other European ports with Lisbon, especially since 

* ViioV, History of the A'etkrrlaniis ; Motley’s works, brief treatment 
in Hume’s Philip II. and in Harrison’i. William the Silent. 

'■* Baird’s Rise of the Huguenots, 2. vols., Hm^aenots ami Henry of 
Havarre, 2 vols , treat subject from evangelical Protestant standpoint. 
Ranke, Civtl Wars and Monarchy in Prance. 

• Laws against Recusants, Prothero, 83 ff., 92 ff. ; Mildmay, “ Con- 
cerning the Keeping of the Queen of Scots,” in Kendall, 164 ff. ; 
Armada, Kendall, 178 ff ; Lee, 309 ff 
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their revolt from Spain, were compelled to seek the products 
of the east in the east itself. In the next century they were to 
build up a trade empire on the ruins of Portuguese enterprise. 

With these facts about the work of the sixteenth century in 
mind, the pupil is ready to put the English colonies in their 
historical setting. In order to keep them there, it will be neces- 
sary to pursue the same method after the era of colonization 
begins. 

Until the death of Charles, it is possible to study the Eng- 
lish colonies as incidents in the reigns of James and Charles, 
for they are certainly among the most significant phenomena 
of the period. The work of the Dutch and that of the French 
are interesting for comparison. It is best to separate the first 
settlements of the French in Canada from the better organized 
efforts during the reign of I^uis XIV. 

If American colonial history is managed in this way, some of 
the customary details must be omitted. There is already a 
tendency among teachers to shorten the treatment 
of the colonial period in order to emphasize the History- 
more purely national history after 1783. Many facts of the 
early history of the colonies possess only a local interest, they 
have little significance for the movement as a whole Such 
facts may be taught in the communities which they chiefly 
concern, for if they are omitted from the general treatment, 
there will be room for a more careful and detailed study of 
that which is important from the point of view of the whole 
country. 

Topics, 1603-1649 : character of James I., quarrel with the 
Puritans, vexation of the Catholics and the Gunpowder Plot, 
the Separatists go to Holland 

Founding of Jamestown, danger from Spain, arbitrary gov- 
ernment under the first charters, policy of the Puritan managers 
of the Company leads to organization of the representative 
assembly of 1619, quarrel of James with the Puritans over arbi- 
trary taxation and royal {rower, royal government substituted 
tn Jamestown for rule of Company. 

Plymouth, Mayflower voyage, the Compact, communistic 
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system of industry and its abandonment, development of repre- 
sentative government, relations with the Indians. 

Charles breaks with Spain, the Thirty Years War and the 
reasons why England held aloof, Petition of Right, Charles 
attempts to govern without Parliament, Laud’s efforts to intro- 
duce uniformity ; motives of the Puritan emigration to Massa- 
chusetts Bay, these Puritans mutate the Independents of 
Plymouth in church government, character of their charter, 
evolution of representative government ; Roger Williams and 
the founding of Providence, emigration of Connecticut, found- 
ing of New Haven; Union of 1643. ^ he Calverts and the 

purpose of the Maryland settlement. 

Charles attempts to levy ship money, causes of the trouble 
with the Scots, vvlnch necessitates the summoning of the Long 
Pailiament, Parliament seizes supreme power, Straffoid jnit to 
death, the king attempts to retaliate by accusing members of 
Parliament of high treason, civil war, rise of Ciomwell, the 
Eastern Association, Solemn League and Covenant taken to 
procure aid from the Scots, Marston Moor, the Self-Denying 
Ordinance, the New Model, Nasehy, causes of the second 
war, for instigating which Charles is tried and executed.’ 

While following such a line of thought as this, the teacher 
must summon to his aid all the picturesque incidents that give 
definiteness and quality to the story of England and the 
colonies. The historical curiosity of pupils is feeble. They 
are not so eager m their search for causes that they can go 
forward without some impression of the life and movement 
which belong to great events. The figures of the period 
should be made familiar : for England, James, Charles, Pym, 
Laud, and Cromwell , for the colonies, Captain John Smith, 
Governor Bradford, John Wmthrop, and Roger IV'illiams. 

* Here, as in dealing with other topics, the teacher must distinguish 
between sources which he should study and those which he may ask 
the pupils to study They may read liradford's account of “ Why the 
Pilgrims left England for Holland” (Hart, Coutemf'oiaries, 167 ff ), but 
they will not appreciate the Petition of Right (I.ee, 348 ff ), which the 
teacher, however, cannot wisely neglect He may also study with 
advantage the documents, Protliero (307 ff ), on the quarrel with James 
about religion and parliamentary privileges, and in G.ardincr (41 ff ) on 
the ship money case, as well as others, altogether beyond the attain- 
ments of his pupils 
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At the conclusion of the study, it would be well to sum up 
the principal features of English colonization by comparing 
these with what the pupil has already learned of jaguaj, 
the policy of Spain. The function of the Coin- System, 
panics can also better be understood by explaining briefly the 
English and Dutch East India Companies and their aims by 
way of contrast. 

The close relation of affairs in England and m America is 
clear from one or two additional facts. The early attacks on 
the Massachusetts charter failed because Charles 1. intemctlon 
was too deeply engaged in the success of his 
scheme of government by prerogative to pursue and America, 
the matter persistently Furthermore, the creation of Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony was due to the tyianny of Charles and his 
archbishop which impelled the Nonconformists, as Professor 
Channing remarks, to •' make use of their charter and to found 
a colony in New England, where they would be far away from 
king and archbishop ” Professor Channing also says that the 
downfall of Laud “ led to an abrupt termination of Puritan 
emigration from England , indeed, the mo\ ement began in the 
other direction, and many of the leading New England colo- 
nists exercised great influence in England during the time of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate.” ‘ During the troubles 
in England a <iueslion arose which anticipated the quarrel with 
Parliament over a century later Some of the English Puritans 
suggested that since power had fallen into the hands of Parlia- 
'ment and of a Puritan Parliament at that. Parliament might 
undertake the enactment of such legislation as Massachusetts 
desired. Winthrop declined, ‘‘ lest in . . . after tunes . . . 
hostile forces might be in control, and meantime a jirecedent 
might have been established.” The relations of the parliamen- 
tary party with Virginia are no less interesting. 

The character of the English colonies will become still clearer 
after the study of Dutch and French colonial enterprises. 


* Channing, Studenh’ History of the United States, 95. 
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Fur the Dutch settlements the principal topics are : voyage 
and explorations of Hudson, the claims of the* West India 
Company founded on these discoveries, patroonships, status 
of ordinary settlers, Stuyvesant and self-government at New 
Amsterdam, quarrel with New England over jurisdiction.* 

For the French settlement tiurtng the early period : Cartier, 
f'rance under Henry IV., grant to De Monts, Acadia, Cham- 
plain and his explorations, foundation of Quebec and Montreal, 
anxiety of Champlain for the religious character of the colony, 
the Jesuit missionaries ; the crushing of the Huguenot 
La Rochelle, and the Huguenot sailors who helped the Eng- 
lish capture Quebec in 1629 ;■* 'I'hirty Years War and the 
ambitions of France, one reason why colonisation in Canada 
was not more actively pushed. 

The appearance of Huguenot sailors in the English fleet 
that captured Quebec in 1629 is a striking illustration of how 
closely interwoi en were the affairs of all the coloni/ing Euro- 
pean states during this period. In itself the capture is with- 
out particular significance. 

Of the three countries, England, Holland, and France, for- 
tune at first favoured the English m the work of colonization, 
for the very troubles of England strengthened the English settle- 
ments in America, the emigration thither being checked only 
by the turn of affairs in 1640, while France after 1626 was too 
deeply engaged against Spain and the Empire to think much 
of colonies, and Holland after 1621 was obliged to fight against 
Spam until the peace of Westphalia. 

With the execution of King Charles the situation increases in 
complexity. Several distinct lines of development appear, and 
it is more difficult to adhere to any division into 

Sirsli* 

periods. These different interests are Eingland and 
her rivals, first the Dutch, and then the French ; the domestic 
history of England, including the rule of Cromwell and the Res- 
toration ; the attempt to establish Stuart tyranny in England and 

* Fiske, Du Dutch and Quaker Colonies. 

* Parkman’s works are the classic treatment of this subject ; see also 
Winsor, From Cartier to Frontenae. Fpr relations of France to Thirty 
Years War, Perkins or Kitchin. 
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in America the gradual separation of interest between Eng- 
land and thef colonies as a consequence of the Navigation Acts 
and of other acts in restraint of trade. Of these the relations 
of the English to the Dutch are often ignored, although without 
some knowledge of these the original aim of the Navigation 
Acts will be misunderstood and the capture of New Amster- 
dam in 1664 will not be placed in its true setting. 

The Navigation Acts of 1651, 1660, and the following years, 
were devised to cripple Dutch carrying trade, lather than to 
annoy or cramp the colonics. • England’s early Havleatioii 
trade policy had been singularly liberal, permitting 
trade between the colonies and foreign coiintiies, but as early 
as 162S the Dutch were recognised as the true enemies of Eng- 
land by at least one or two far-sighted men. Thomas Mun 
declared, “ They undermine, hurt, and eclipse us daily in our 
navigation and trade.” * During the caily part of the century 
the Dutch controlled the carrying trade of Europe as com- 
jilctcly as did England a century later. Against this supremacy 
the Act of 1C51 was directed. Such a step, combined with the 
causes of irritation that already existed, brought on the war of 
1652-1654. And the supiilementary .acts were largely respon- 
sible for the war of 1664-1667, in which New Amsterdam was 
conquered. In 1670 came the famous Treaty of Dover, by 
which Charles II. became the paid agent of Louis XIV., but so 
great was the jealousy of the English mercantile interest toward 
the Dutch, who at this lime were re.rlly fighting for the cause of 
liberty against the French king and a new Catholic reaction, 
that the cry was heard in Parliament, “ Delenda est Carthago,” 
and the English joined the French in the war of 1672 Before 
this war was over. New York fell into the hands of the Dutch 
again, but was restored to the English in 1674. At this time, 
in the presence of a new danger, the enmity between England 
and Holland began to abate. The daughter of the Duke 
of York, the Princess Mary, was married to the Prince of 

* Egerton, Short History of British Colouml Botay, 62. Quoted from 
a pamphlet which was not printed until 1664. 
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Orange, the leader of the opposition to Louis XIV. A new 
era was about to begin, during which events more important 
than the transferor Xew Amsterdam to the English were to take 
place, — the senes of wars which ended in the downfall of the 
French power in America. The lines of division for the ejiochb 
vary according as one studies the internal history of England 
and her colonies or the w.iy in which both were affected by 
world politics. In the first case the events from 1637 to 16S8 
form one long revolutioiuiy struggle, and e.ach must be ex- 
amined as part of a whole. In the second case there is a 
short period of Diitch-English rivalry, from 1649 to 1674, fol- 
lowed by a much longer period of P'ronch-English strife. In 
explaining the subjects, the two senes of incidents must never 
be separated in thought, although for practical purposes in 
organizing the work they may be treated separately. 

With the approach of the Revolution of 1OX8, the student is 
taken out into the larger field of European politics. 'I'he over- 
throw of James II. was m a sense a mose in the game against 
Louis XIV. It was one campaign of the War of the League of 
Augsburg. The War of the Spanish Succession was one of its 
natural, although remote, results. 'I'lien came an era of peace, 
only to be disturbed again when colonial jealousies became 
greater and the \V’ar of the ‘\ustriaii .Succession furnished an 
opportunity for the old ant.agonism to break forth into action 
With the Seven Years War came the end of this phase of the 
contest and the proper close of an epoch. All these wars had 
their echoes in America, where they traditionally have been 
disguised under different names King William’s, Queen Anne's, 
King George’s, and the French and Indian wars. 

Topics, following in general the chronological order, the Com- 
monwealth. Navigation Act of 1651, and the first Dutch war; Vir- 
ginia and the Commonwealth ; the Protectorate and ('romwcH’s 
personal rule, reasons why he failed to establish a permanent 
government, his foreign policy ; the Restoration, persecution 
of the Non-conformists. 

Corporation, Conventicle, and Five Mile Acts ; Massachu- 
setts Declaration of Rights ; complaints against Massachusetts 
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and the Commission of 1664. Navigation Acts of 1660, etc, 
second Dutch war, conquest of the Dutch possessions ; begin- 
nings of New Jersey; William Penn and I’ennsylvania ; found- 
ing of the Carolmas. 

Charles schemes to restore Catholicism in England, his rela- 
tions to I^iuis XIV. and the treaty of Dover, Declaration of 
Indulgence and its recall. Test Act, withdrawal from the Dutch 
war, French intrigues and the fall of Danby, beginnings of 
political parties. 

The Popish Plot, the failure of the Exclusion Bill, Habeas 
Corpus Act, gam of the Icing in popularity. 

Virginia’s governois under the Restoration and Bacon’s Rebel- 
lion ; renewed attac k on the M.assai luisetts < barter, a part of a 
general scheme to substitute royal for charter government, with 
attacks on charters of Rhode Island, ('onneclimt, and Maiy- 
land, “ Stuart 'Pyranny ” in New England under Sir Edmund 
Anilros, also governor of New York. 

James II , l^Ionmouth’s rebellion and the ‘‘ Bloody .-\ssi/es,'’ 
attempts to restore C'atholuism, atlaik on the Unnersities. 
second Declaration of Indulgenre and the trial of the Seven 
Bishops, siKcession to the < rowii. lelation of the coming of 
William to the struggle between the Dutih and Louis XIV 

'J'hc Bill of Rights and the 'loler.Uion .Act; W’llliam accc[Jts 
the crown of .Scotland. 

The “(Iloiioiis Revolution" in \merica: the Provincial Char- 
ter for Massachusetts ; treatment of the projinetors of Mar) land 
and Pcnnsylvani.i * 

The European w.ar which broke out in 16S8 will be better 
understood, particularly its consequences in the colonies, if 
there is first a study of F'r.mce and the character and devel- 
opment of New France in Canada 

The pupils should underst.ind the nature of the government 
which had been createvl in France b) the successes of Riche- 
lieu and Maz.iiin, followed by the ambitious designs ^j^ointe 

of Louis XIV. They should also see how this led Monarchy 
" in France, 

to a greater vigour in furthering rolom.il enterprise 

and to the adoption of the p.iternal theory of man.agement for 

the affairs of the colonics. After this work is done, the) will 

* For documents and c oiiteniporary literature sec collections of sources 
mentioned in Bibliography 
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be able to comprehend the course of the struggle which was to 
last three quarters of a century, and which was to end disas- 
trously for France. 

The principal points are • the position of France at the end of 
the Thirty Years War, and her gains from Spain at the Peace of 
the Pyrenees ; personal government of Louis XIV., Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, invasion of Holland , Colbert, founding 
of the East India Company and the Company of the West, 
paternalism in New France, work of the intendant, explorations 
of Joliet, Marquette, and La Salle, Count Frontenac.^ 

The War of the League of Augsburg is important principally 
because it was the first serious check to the designs of Louis XIV., 
and, in the colonies, because of the terrible use made by the 
French of their Indian auxiliaries. 

IVar of the League of Augsburg ( Ktug JVtlliam's War) : 
French troops ravage the Palatinate ; battle of the Iloyne ; in 
America, attacks on Schcnectad), Haverhill, and other towns. 
Sir William Phijis takes Port Royal , Peace of Ryswick a little 
later ; the French strengthen their position by occupying the 
mouth of the Mississippi. 

The history of the West Indies is closely connected with 
that of the English anil the French possessions in America. 

_ The interest which .Americans must henceforth feel 

Wett 

in these islands is an additional reason for includ- 
ing some account of them in this course of study. The Eng- 
lish, French, and Dutch in the seventeenth century were more 
than ever inclined to set at defiance their exclusion from these 
waters by the Spaniards. The stirring adventures of the pirates 
and buccaneers make up the first phase. Soon the govern- 
ments were forced to lake a hand in the struggle, and out of 
it all came such prosperous colonies as Jamaica, llarbados. 
Martinique, and Guadeloupe. It is instructive to compare the 
governmental experience of the English colonies in the islands 


t Winaor, Misussippt VulUy 
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with that of those on tlie continent of America. The Naviga- 
tion laws were almost equally odious to both.* 

Aside from the wars in Europe which brought on wars in 
America, the history of the colonies during the first part of the 
eighteenth century is uneventful. The attempt to Eirbteeotli 
control the trade of the colonies and to direct 
their industrial life was arousing a feeling of irritation, not to say 
antagonism, which was to have important consequences later. 
These laws found their justification in the theory of the Co- 
lonial Pact. The mother country would protect the colony, 
and in some cases she would make concessions in favour of 
its natural productions, but, in general, she held that it existed 
for her benefit and must be allowed to do nothing which em- 
barrassed her industries. During this period, also, the political 
experience of the colonists was enriched by the contests with 
the royal gov ernors. 

The internal history of England seems uneventful, although 
the system of government by prime minister and cabinet 
responsible to the House of Commons was gmdiially being 
created through one obscure precedent after another. But 
there never was a period when England gained more by war 
than during these same years. The great duel with France, 
which has been termed a new Hundred Years War, had begun 
in 1688 and was to last until 1815. 

Et'cnts in England ■ Act of Settlement ; Union of England 
and Scotland , quarrel about the S|)anish succession, Ixniis XI Y. 
recognises the Ultl Pretender a-^ king of England, the Grand 
Alliance, battle of Hlenhcun , in America, second capture of 
Port Royal, massacres on the frontier, further defe.its of the 
French by Marlboroiigli, territorial changes in Europe and 
America at the Peace of Utrecht. 

Founding of New Orleans, gradual occupation of Mississippi 
valley by the French. 

The Carolinas under royal governors ; founding of Georgia. 

England, 1714-1744- the House of Hanover, the Old Pre- 


* Payne, Ruropran Co/amei, pp 65-79, Egerton, Short History of 
British Colonial Poltiy. 
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tender, the South Sea Bubble, Walpole governs as prime 
minister, his attitude towards the House of Commons, war of 
Jenkins's Ear, fall of Walpole. 

America; illustrations of attempts to legislate against indus- 
tries ; attempts to enforce the Navigation Acts. 

In 1744 war broke out again, called the War of the Austrian 
Succession, or King George's War, and the struggle was practi- 
Renewed cally continuous until the Peace of Pans at the end 
Wars. Qf Seven Years War, for even though fighting 

ceased in Europe and America, it went on in India, undercover 
of assisting the native princes. 

The Principal Topics are the new kingdom of Prussia, 
quarrel of Frederick the Great and Maria '1 lieresa over Silesia, 
England liecomes die ally of the .‘\iistiians and France of 
Frederick, the Young Pretender in Stolland , Dupleix c.tptiires 
Madras, the New Englanders take Lomshnrg , restoration of 
Madms and Loiiishiirg at the close of the war. 

Extension of French power in southern India iimler Dnjileix, 
the French take formal possession of tlie Oliio valley, Clive 
captures Arcot (1751), tlie Frtncli build Presijue Pleat Eiie 
(1752), building of Fort Duqnesne. 

Washington at Fort N'-cessity, Albany congress; beginning 
of the war, Braddock's defeat, opening of the Seven Years t\'ar 
in Europe, with England on tlie side of Frederick and F’rance 
in league with Austria, early defeats and successes of Frederick, 
Rossbach ; battle of idassey in India, fall of Quebec, Peace 
of Paris , the “ tliree proi mccs ’’ and tlic Indian country 


The characteristics of life in the colonies should be studied 
as a distinct subject, although facts of this sort should be 
used all the way through to give colour to the story of political 
development. 

With the downfall of the French colonics in America its 


history becomes less international. Only Spam maintains a 


ShtftiiiK of 
iMereot. 


feeble rivalry to England in the control of American 
territory, and .Spain’s power is pushed back from 


the .Atlantic coast to the region west of the Mississippi. From 


*763, therefore, the interest is shifted, and the course becomes 
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more distinctly American history, although sight should not be 
lost of the political history of England, nor of the later relations 
of France and Spain to American history. 

The political and constitutional struggle that led to the revolt 
of the colonics is difficult to make plain, because it was not a 
simple tale of oppression, as popular tradition so canseioftlie 
often represents it, but, in part at least, a conflict Revolution, 
between different theories of government. Americans are in 
much the same situation as are French republicans in regard 
to the French Revolution; they have been inclined to em- 
phasize the grievances from winch they suffered in order to 
seem loyal to the result boituiiately the later writers on 
American history, both Americans ami Kngli-,hmcn. are in- 
clined to look^pon the controversy more dispassionately. 

The English colonial policy cannot be understood if it is con- 
sidered separately, for it was simply one example of the com- 
mon attitude of the colonial powers of tlie eighteenth century 
toward their possessions beyond the seas, except that England 
was more liberal than the otheis. !• ranee had not merely laid 
similar trade restrictions upon Canaiia, slie had governed 
autocratically , and this she did naturally because her own home 
government was in tlieory autocratic. .\nd Spam carried this 
policy still further, excluding even colonists of |mie Spanish 
descent from all share in colonial aiipoiiitments. tVhatever 
faults England may have committed, they were light m com- 
parison with the acts of the other nations 

P’rom the point of v levv of the old colonial policy, the acts of 
the Biitish rarhainent were not oppressive. This fact explains 
why Parliament was so warmly suppoiled by English public 
sentiment tmlil the nature of feeling in .-Vnienca came to be 
better understood. But the old colonial policy is now dis- 
credited and the British colonial emiure has been preserved 
because that policy was .abandoned by the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The position the Americans occupied was 
sound, not because it was altogether justifiable by legal prece- 
dents, but because it was the ground upon which all were to 


20 
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stand within a century. The situation may be explained by 
comparing it to the controversy between Charles and Parlia- 
ment. There could not be two supreme powers m England. 
Eitlier Charles must abandon his notion of royal prerogative, 
a notion more or less justified by the history of the Tudor 
monarchy, or Parliament must be in danger of losing the posi- 
tion it had reached, to say nothing of extending its control 
over matters which deeply concerned such a body. So in 
1 765 Parliament must either govern the colonies according 
to the customary theory of the relation of colonies to the state, 
or it must confess that a rival power had supplanted it. No 
one then dreamed of the solution of the problem worked out 
m the case of ('anada and Australia by the^concession of 
responsible government. Furthermore, the whole matter was 
complicated by a scheme of Ccorge 111. to apply to the 
colonies his notions of government in general, so that the cause 
of the Americans seemed to many enlightened men m England 
the cause also of English liberty 

These considerations should lead the teacher to manage so 
complex and delicate a subject with special care after he has 
himself become master of its intricacies. Phases of it are too 
legal to be appreciated by high school pupils, but the funda- 
mental question can be umlerstood, namely, whether English- 
men who had become accustomed for over a century to a 
large measure of self-government, and whose notions of liberty 
had been inherited from the stormy times of the conflict with 
Charles, were to see this [irivilege pass little by little from them 
into the hands of a body sitting three thousand miles away, 
deciding matters according to the suggestions of the new im- 
perialism when It did not decide them on more selfish grounds. 

Before the study of the subject is taken up, there should be 
a brief study of George III. and his notions of royal jireroga- 
tive, his plans to obtain control, and the attitude of the English 
party leaders on this question. 

It is well to divide the grievances between those of long 
standing, connected with England's trade and colonial system, 
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and those which were new and part of which grew out of the 
quarrel itself. 

Topics: review the Navigation Acts and the attempts to en- 
force them, the “Molasses Act” of r733, writs of assistance. 
Grenville’s policy in regard to sugar and molasses, and his 
attempt to enforce the revenue laws. 

The Stamp Act, English theory of representation American 
theory of representation ; effect on the situation by the change 
in the political situation in England fRockingham ministry). 
The Declaratory Act. 

Compare tins Declaratory Act wnlh the attitude of the Ameri- 
can Congress toward the right to tax Porto Rico 

Townsend Acts, which attempt to levy duties on certain 
imports instead of Living intern.il taxes, which also attemjit to 
free the goveoiors from control by colonial assemblies by pro- 
viding for the payment of salaries out of proceeds, and to ren- 
der the whole effective, leorganize revenue service, and take 
cases out of the ordinary comts , danger of these measures. 

Virginia Resolves of 1769 , Non Iinjiortation .Agreements. 

Boston Massacre , partial repeal of the d'ownsend Acts ; 
Boston 'J'ea Party : ininishment of Massachusetts ; gradual 
organization of the .Americans through Committees of Corre- 
spondence ; provisional assemblies wliere the government dis- 
solved the colonial assemblies. 

First Continental f'ongrcss , effect of the Quebec .Act on the 
situation ; its real object. 

The Revolutionary W.ar is a subject of such absorbing inter- 
est that It may e.asily be dealt with in detail. There is reason 
why this should be done, for it is the heroic period American 
of the Republic, although really not more heroic 
than the political struggle which preceded the clash of arms. 
Like all such conflicts, it will be better understood if an 
attempt is made to group its incidents into a few phases and 
not lay an equal enijihasis on all battles. 

Beginnings Lexington and Concoid , the attitude taken by 
the several colonies, difficulties which confronted Washington 
in organizing the army, reasons for the failure of the French 
in Canada to welcome the opportunity to throw off British 
control, siege of Boston, New A'oik becomes the centre of 
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operations, difficulty of Congress in providing for defence, 
movement for independence, theories set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

War tn the north (1776-1778) : from the time when Wash- 
ington is foiced to retreat from Hrooklyii Heights, and later 
across the Jerseys until his return to tlie Hudson Kiver valley 
in 1778- battle of Long I:>land, Washington crosses to New 
York, disaster and retreat, restoration of situation by 'I’renton 
ami Princeton, battles around Philadelphia, invasion of Hur- 
goyne. capture of his arm}, the Conway Cabal, elTert of the 
surrender of Purgo}ne ii|>on France, the work of Franklin; 
Faiglaiid declares war on hiance, rel.ition of this to the “ Hun- 
dred Years War,” retreat of the British to New York. 

War tn the south ' with incidental fighting in the north, 
1780-1781 • previous successes and failures of the British in 
the south, situation there in 1780: treason of Arnold; destruc- 
tion of Hates's army, deoisne minor actions, King’s Mountain 
and Cowpeiis, Ciuilford Court House, Cornwallis moves into 
Virginia, Yorktown campaign, Greene's later campaign in 
South Carolina. 

List of dates : — 

1419. I’rince Henry the Navigator begins his work at 
Sagres. 

14S6 Diaz discovers the Cajie of Good Hope 

1492. tolurnbus discovers the West Indies. 

1498. Da Gama reaches the coast of India. 

1522. Magellan's sailors complete the ciri umnavigation of 
tlie globe 

1 5 58 Accession of Queen Eli/abeth. 

1572. Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

1588. The defeat of the Invincible .Armada. 

159S. The I'idict of Nantes. 

1607. Jamestown foundeil. 

1620. Plymouth founded. 

1628. 1 he Petition of Right; Massachusetts Bay colony 

founded. 

1642. Civil War in F.ngland. 

1648. Peace of West phali.i. 

1649. (Charles I. executed. 

1660. Restoration in I'.ngland. 

1685. Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

1688. The “Glorious Revolution”: beginning of the War 
of the I..eague of Augsburg, Kin^. William’s War. 
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1713. Treaty 0$ Utrecht reconstructs map of Europe. 

1754. Fighting begins in the Virginia woods which brings 
on the Seven Years War and leads to the rum of 
the French colonial empire. 

1765. Stamp Act. 

1775. Battle of Lexington. 

1776. Declaration of Independence. 

1778. The French become the allies of the American 
colonists. 

1781. Yorktown campaign. 

1783. Peace acknowledging independence of United States. 
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Thiers, L A. The French Revolution 5 vols The Consslate and 
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Coubertin, P. de. France since 1814. New York, Macmillan Co. 

Germany : — 

Malleson, 0- B. The Refounding of the German Empire. London, 
Seeley & Co. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Sybel, H. von The Founding of the German Empire. 7 vols. 
New York, T V. Crowell 
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Ceaaresco, the Counteae The Liberation of Italy. London, Seeley 
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Probyn, J W. Italy (1.S15-1S90). London, Cassell & Co 
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For works covering the last period as well as this, see previous lists. 
See also maps already inentioiied. 

Guides .• — 

Syllabus of Lectures 011 Modern Euiopean History, by II. Morse 
Stephens New York, Macmillan 

A Syllabus of Lectures on the Tolitical History since 1S15, by C. H. 
I.evermore and I) R Dewey. Hostoii 

Outlines and References for F.uropean History in the Nineteenth 
Century, by W. M West Minneapolis, 1896 

The treatment of Mediaeval History in Chapter XV. closed 
with the preliminary settlements of the religious question ef- 
Axnnsement f^cted about the year 1560. In the following 
«f BlaterUl. chapter the succeeding incidents of F.uropean his- 
tory, as far as the end of the American Revolution, were 
grouped with American colonial history. If the school pro- 
gramme provides for a course in general history managed- 
according to the customary method, it will be necessary to 
give the material an arrangement somcwliat different, and place 
the emphasis upon the development of the European system 
rather than upon the founding of .America It will be the aim 
of this chapter to suggest such a rearrangement, and afterwards 
to explain how the period from the end of the American Revo- 
lution may be treated. 

The first change will affect the fifteenth chapter. Since the 
discoveries are not to form the opening incident of a new 
period of modern history, they may be studied as one of the 
roost important events of the Renaissance. 
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The colonies cannot be ignored in this alternate scheme. 
They must now be considered as evidences of power and en- 
terprise on the part of the nations that founded and controlled 
them, rather than as that expression of a nation’s influence 
chiefly to be kept in view. They should be treated incident- 
ally to the progress of European history itself. 

The possession of sea-power was an important element in the 
founding of colonies ; it was almost eijually important in deter- 
mining the relative strength of European nations, especially after 
commerce became a source of national wealth. I'liis may be 
open to question in the case of several events of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centurie.s, — notably the seizure of Silesia by 
Frederick the Clreat, the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, and the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1871, — and yet it is justifiable, 
considering the influence exerted by England during the first 
fifty or sixty years of the nineteenth century. 

If the year 1560 be taken as the starting-point, the chief 
interest for the remainder of the si.xtecnth century centres in 
the further attempts to reach a settlement of the pyom is«o- 
religious question, and to determine just where 
the frontiers of Protestantism were finally to be laid down. 
England gradually becomes the bulwark of the Reformation 
through the successful carrying out of Elizabeth's policy, while 
Philip of Spain, commanding the resources of America and 
supported by his famous army, strove to beat back the Protest- 
ants in the revolted Netherlands and in France. With the final 
sessions of the Council of Trent, in 1563, a beginning was made 
of the reorganization of the Catholic church. Henceforth the 
conservatives could say that there had been a “ reformation m 
head and members,” and that the schismatic Protestants were 
without excuse if they did not return to the fold.' The Jesuit 
Order had already been created, and a formidable army of mis- 
sionaries was winning back to the church, foot by foot, the 

1 At the time of the Reforming Councibs, in the fifteenth century, 
there had been constant agitation for what was c.ilied a " Reformation 
in head and members," that is, at Rome and thioughont the church. 
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strategic ground of South Germany. France was torn by the 
religious wars, which were to continue almost uninterruptedly 
until the publication of the Edict of Nantes in 1598. In this 
treatment of the subject, as well as m that of Chapter XVI., 
the defeat of the Invincible Armada is the turning-point in the 
struggle. That disaster saved England ; it also marked the 
limits beyond which the reaction could not go. 

In the seventeenth century the development of the Bourbon 
monarchy in France, and the rum of Germany by the Thirty 
Seveateentii Years War, should receive relatively greater atten- 
Century. tion than in Chapter XVI., although even in a 
course on strictly general history it is impossible to neglect the 
fact that the American child is likely to be more interested in 
English history than in cither French or German history, be- 
cause the events of the seventeenth century in England are so 
closely intenvoven with our own colonial history. 

A comprehension of what is meant by absolute monarchy 
under Louis XIV is necessary to an understanding of the later 
AlMointe incidents in French history that led up to the 
Revolution.’ The teacher should remember that 
the principal dangers from absolutism were m the political 
paralysis that came over the whole country because so much 
of what was purely local business had to be referred for settle- 
ment to the royal councils. Commonly speaking, absolutism 
was not dangerous to the liberty of the average man. It must 
be remembered that whatever be the theory of government, 
details must be managed according to precedent and with a 
regard for traditional rights and vested interests. There were 
certain established principles of administration to which the 
king himself must be subservient unless he would destroy his 
country instead of governing it. The phrase “ I am the state ’’ 
was simply a theory as to the ultimate source of authority, and 
in this respect corresponded to the phrase “ the sovereign 
people.” It was one thing to be sovereign and quite another 


t Kitchin, France, III. 146 ff. 
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to make that sovereignty effective. Democracies are beginning 
to realize this. 

Another feature of French history which should be empha- 
sized, particularly from the Peace of Westphalia, is the gradual 
building up of the northern and eastern frontier, j^rcmtler «t 
This throws light upon the modern geography of 
Europe, and explains some of the questions which still agitate 
European politics. With Westphalia came the full cession of 
Toul and Verdun, and also of Metz, the city France was to 
lose in 1871. Alsace came too, another possession the loss of 
which France bitterly mourns. In 1659 Spain was obliged to 
cede a strip of territory in the Netherlands, to add to these 
cessions in 1668, and in 1678 to surrender the Free County of 
Burgundy. This Free County, or Franche Comte, was the last 
permanent gain of France on the east until Savoy and Nice 
came as a result of bargain with Victor Emmanuel in i86o. 
Such cessions cannot be studied in much detail, but enough 
should be said about them for the pupil to gain an intelli- 
gent comprehension of the means by which France reached its 
{iresent limits, or those which it had until 1871. 

Louis XlV’s foreign policy should be explained in an ele- 
mentary way, because it made France, instead of Spain, the 
object of fear, and the nation against which great porvUnPoUcy 
alliances were directed. The situation was similar ** France- 
to that necessitated by Napoleon’s even more aggressive policy. 
It IS strange to find Holland and Spam fighting side by side, 
supported by England, against the power which earlier in the 
century, under Richelieu, had interfered to prevent Spain from 
effectiiely taking part in the Thu-ty Years War against Holland 
anti the German I’rotestants ‘ 

With the opening of the eighteenth century came changes in 
European geography full of future interest. The struggle about 
the Spanish part of Cliailes V’s great inheritance resulted in 
the transfer to Austria of tlie Netherlands, and also of Naples 

* This period is discussed from the English point of view in Seeley’s 
Growth of British Foiei:;H I'oluy, 2 vols . Cambridge University Tress. 
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and Sardinia. A little later the Duke of Savoy, who had re- 
ceived Sicily as his share of the spoils, exchanged it for Sar- 
xerrUatUl dinia, and was allowed to assume the title King of 
Sardinia. T his fact is important because of its 
relation to the unification of Italy in the nineteenth centuiy. 
Another monaichy also began its career during tlie struggle 
over the Spanish inheritance. This was Prussia In order 
to make Prussia's position clear, the teacher sliould explain the 
sources of the terntoiial power of the Elector of IJraiulenbiirg 
and the origin of the connection with Prussia. 

Until after the Peace of Pans the interest must be fixeil upon 
the rise of Prussia and the conflict with Austria over Silesia, 
and upon the struggle between France and England which 
receives the principal emphasis in the other management of 
the subject. 

As soon as these causes of strife are described attention turns 
to the character of the old regime in Europe, which was to 
Caues of tbe niake the French Revolution an upheaval of Con- 
SeYolodon. tinental proportions. This study centres upon the 
conditions iii France, although the state of English and Ger- 
man society should also be understood. It is necessary, fur- 
ther, to see how England’s progress in manufactures and in 
agriculture was preparing her to endure the shock of the con- 
flict with France from 1793 until 1815. 

Topical summary of the Old RIgtme — 

England improvements in methods of agriculture. Enclos- 
ure Acts, effect of these upon small pro|)rictors, eflect upon 
Eingland’s ability to furnish her own food ; inventions of Kay, 
Hargreaves, Arkwright, and others, result in tiansformation of 
industry', effect upon England’s industrial strength in compari- 
son with that of rival st.ites, growth of i.ities , parliamentary 
government after the fall of Ixird North, the character of the 
representation, career of the younger Pitt, commercial treaty 
■with France ; foundation of penal colony in Australia.’ 


^ Cunningham’s Growth of Bntish Indust) v and Commerte ; Modem 
Times, Toynbee’s The Industrial Revolution, Jenks' Australasia. 
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France: condition of the peasantry, nature of their burdens 
from the remaining incidents of the feudal system and from the 
inequalities in taxation ; the taille and the method of collecting 
it, the vingtifemes, the indirect taxes, tlie “ Farm,” inequalities 
in the gabelle ; the nobility, their privileges and exemptions, 
absenteeism ; the clergy, their contribution to the revenue, in 
comparison with their income, their control of tlie schools, of 
the civil status of the individual , the finances, the debt, rela- 
tion of the American Revolution to tins debt, financial expe- 
dients in meeting obligations , the philosophers and their attack 
upon the abuses of the old regime, Rousseau and his doctrine 
of popular sovereignty in the ('ontrat Social (1762).* 

Germany : serfdom in I'riissia and other German states, divi- 
sion of Prussian society into classes ; the bureaucracy , the 
army and its organuation. 

In dealing with the French Revolution the teacher must 
guard against the shallow view that it was a succession of dread- 
ful riots culminating in a horrible orgy called the French 
Reign of Terror Naturally scenes like those of 
July 12-.4, October 5-6, August 10, and 9 Thermidor, fill the 
imagination and crowd out the solid work of the Revolution. 
'Phis IS especially true in the ca^e of childien in the elementary 
schools who arc scarcely old enough to umler'.tand the changes 
in the structure of society and the princijiles of government 
wrought by the Revolution It should be possible to give the 
impression that although much was destroyed, nevertheless the 
Revolution was rather a h.astenmg of processes begun long 
before than a decisive break with the past To accomplish 
tins emphasis there shouki be an elementary treatment of social 
changes and of the new administrative system Scenes of not 
cannot be ignored, but they should be treated as incidents of 
the change and not as revealing its true character. This does 
not mean that the teacher should explain away the injustices 
and the atrocities of the Revolution or shouki seek to excuse 
the Terrorists, it means that as the Revolution brought about 

t Lowell's hvt of thf Irench Ket’olutum contains the clearest discus- 
sion of these topics Foi selections from the French philosophers see 
Penn, Tr. and Pf., VI. No. l. 
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those changes in French society which gave it its present char- 
acter and laid the foundations of its permanent administrative 
organization, this is the fact that should stand in the foreground. 

A study of the European situation immediately before the 
Revolution and in 1792 shows that this acted as a vortex, irre- 
sistibly drawing all European nations within its sweep. 

The Revolution (1789-1795). 

Beginnings : vain efforts of Turgot at reform, condition of 
the finances in 1786, failure of the Notables and of Parleinent 
to bring relief, purpose for which the Estates General were sum- 
moned ; conflict in the Estates General over the (pieslion of 
voting, the Third Estate defies the king, and gains control ; 
court scheme of coercion and its resulis in Pans, establishment 
of new city governments in Pans and elsewhere, organization of 
the National Guard ; war on the chateaux and the attempt of 
the new'National Assembly to abolish feudalism, distrust of the 
king leads to his being brought to Pans, practically a jirisoner.* 

Constitution • new administrative divisions for the country, 
Civil Constitution of the clergy, nationalization of church 
property, new theory of the monarchy, relation of the monarch 
to the assembly, position of the ministry , experiment with a 
paper currency secured on land.’ 

Political struggle : effect of the pope’s disapproval of the Civil 
Constitution upon the king’s conscience, flight to Varennes, 
new efforts at compromise and the acceptance of the constitu- 
tion by the king; conflict between the king and the Legisla- 
tive Assembly over the question of the non-juring clergy, the 
king forced into war with Austria and Prussia , June 20; the 
king believed to be in conspiracy with the enemy, Brunswick’s 

* The evils of the old regime arc clearly stated in the Protest of the 
Cour des Aides, /V«« Tr. and Rf> , V. No 2, selections from Typical 
Cahiers in Penn Tr. and A^., IV No. 3 This e.irly period is well 
descrilied by Von Holst. Tame’s account must be accepted with reserve. 
The decree alxilishing feudalism in Penn. Tr and A"/., I No 5, pp 2-6, 
was not the final action The teacher should look the matter up in a 
special work. The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen 
is in Penn. Tr. and Rp , I No 5 There is also in the same number an 
interesting memoir drawn up by Mirabeau and bearing on the state of 
affairs after the king was taken to Paris. 

* Selections from the Civil Constitution in Penn, Tr. and Rp., I. No. 5. 
For paper money see A. D. White, Paper Money Inflation tn France, 
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manifesto, August 10, the victory of the radicals and the con- 
tinued advance of the allies brings on the prison massacres in 
September j the Prussians checked at Valmy, meeting of the 
Convention and proclamation of the Republic. 

7'/ie Revolutwn and Europe: temporary victories lead to 
war of expansion and political upheaval, beginnings of strife in 
tlie Convention, trial and death of the king, France withoait 
friends, civil war in La Vendee ; attempt through appointment 
of a Committee of Public Safety to infuse vigour into the admin- 
istration, the Cirondists driven from the Convention, the civil 
war becomes more general , moderate men lose control of the 
Committee, oiiposition in the Convention silenced, gradual for- 
mation of tlie (Ireat Committee, rise of Robespierre to supreme 
influence ; the law of Suspects and the Revolutionary army 
biing on the Reign of Terror, the ultras attack the dhurch and 
attempt to establish the Worship of Reason, both ultras and 
moderates dcslro) ed by the Committee of Public Safety under 
the influence of Robespierre, liillaud, and Collot , Robespierre’s 
brief triumph, the worship of the Supreme Being, 22 Prairial, 
attempt of Robespierre to destroy some of the 'I'erronsts leads 
to lus own overthrow ; tlie victories of France on all frontiers 
remove tlie fear of invasion and encourage the moderates to 
reassert themselves, the Thermidorian reaction, the new consti- 
tution, and the treaties with Prussia and Spain ; second and 
third partitions of Polaiul.* 

The next period, in which Napoleon plays the most promi- 
nent part, led to several changes in the geography of Europe, 
and especially of Germany. These are tlie most 
important of the permanent results of Napoleonic Period- 
rule, save in France, where the s)’stem of law and of adminis- 
tration confirmed and completed the work of the Revolution. 
It should also be noted that with the establishment of French 
influence throughout Europe after the Austerlitz or the Fried- 
land campaign the French social system with its principles of 
law became so firmly rooted that it was not swept away in 
the subsequent ruin of the Empire. The relations of the United 
States to this stniggle were very close, for the United States 


* Good map of the three partitions of Poland, Rose, Rruoluttonary 
and Napoleonic Era, 76. 
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was practically the only neutral, and so was in a position to 
gather immense profits from the misfortunes of the contestants 
United sutes unless they did violence to the rights of neutrals 
isvidyed. arbitrary restrictions upon American com- 

merce. This happened, and brought on tlie second war be- 
tween England and the United States. Such a situation sliould 
not be studied wholly from the American point of view. England 
could hardly be expected to \v.atch with pleasure the desertion 
of her seamen, their speedy naturalization as American citizens, 
and the loss of her commerce through the efforts of a sturdy 
young rival unhampered by heavy insurance rates. If fear 
prompted her to strike out with insolent rage, anrl in so doing 
bring upon herself slil! greater losses and an irritating though 
not dangerous war, this should not blind Americans to the real 
difficulties of the situation. 

R/sf of Napoleon • Toulon, 13th Vendemiaire, characteristics 
of the campaign of '96, with its results in the J'eace of To- 
lentino and the Peace of Campo l orinio, the Egyptian expe- 
dition, ruined by Nelson’s victory of the Nile; dissatisfaction 
with the constitution gives Napoleon his opportiimty to over- 
throw the government on the iSth Prumaire, strengthening of 
the executive, use Napoleon made of his jiower in re-esiablish- 
ing a state church through the Concordat, in reforming the 
I'rcnch law; the results of Marengo and l.uneville in giving 
France the Rhine frontier and in compensating Prussia with 
tlie territory of the bishoprics, gencr.il secularization of the 
church territories and mediatization of the petty piinccs; Na- 
poleon's brief experiment with colonization in San Domingo 
and Louisiana, sale of Louisiana to JcITcrson.* 

The Empire: outbreak of war with England, Trafalgar and 
Austerlitz campaigns, the Peace of F’ressburg leads to the estab- 
lishment of the Rhenish Confederation with Havana and Wur- 
temburg as kingdoms and Baden as a Grand Duchy ; dissolution 
of the Holy Roman Empire ; Prussia crushed, Russia defeated 
makes peace at Tilsit, creation of Grand l.)uchy of Warsaw, 


* Full explanation in Henry Adams, History of the United Stoles, 
I. 335 ff , II iff Selection fri>tn Memotrs of Miot de Melito on N,v 
poleon’s plans in 1796-1797, in Penn Tr. and Rp., II. No. 2. Also 
treaties of Campo Formio and Luniiville 
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Saxony becomes a kingdom ; the Continental System, note the 
fact that this was not the invention of Napoleon although he 
extended its application, partial responsibility of England for 
such measures, effect of the system upon the growth of manu- 
factures on the Continent, effect upon the maritime towns, its 
bearing upon Napoleon’s later wars.* 

Eall of Napoleon ; seizure of the .Spanish throne, uprising of 
the Spaniards, causes of war with Alexander, Moscow cam- 
paign ; wars of Liberation ; territorial settlement made at the 
Congress of Vienna, new position granted to Russia and to 
Prussia , the Waterloo campaign , the Restoration in France. 

The history of Europe since 1815 should be for the second- 
ary school pupil an explanation of the way in which the present 
states of Europe were finally constituted For ex- from ibis 
ample, it will be of little use to dwell upon the 
history of Cennany and of Italy before 1848. The same thing 
IS true of France, though in a less degree. The Bourbon and 
Orleanist monarchies accomplished little for the country and 
were merely passing phases of its political struggles. 

From ISlo to IS^x the Holy Alliance, in distinction from 
this the alliance of England, .Austria, Prussia, and Russia to 
maintain the status ipio in France ; the intervention of the 
allies in Spain after England hatl withdrawn, the relation of 
this to the .Monroe Doctrine , the freeing of Greece ; the Bour- 
bons overthrown in France, Belgium created, reform in Eng- 
land, the Prussian iiollverein, the Eastern Question becomes 
important.'* 

The Revolution of 1848 in Germany is of deep interest, not 
so much because of its positive results, but because the manner 
of Its failure in a measure justified Bismarck's jiohcy of achieving 
unification through “blood and iron.’’ In Italy, Sardinia came 

1 Napoleon's message to the Piet announcing the Confederation of 
the Rhine, and the abdication of Francis II. as Emperor, in /V«« Tr. 
and Rp., II. No 2 Also, Documents on the Continental Blockade, 
and the Prussian Reform Edict 

* The French Constitutional Charter, the Holy Alliance, the German 
Act of Confederation, the Carlsbad Decrees, etc., in i'enn. Tr. and Ap , 
I No. 3. 

21 
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forth from defeat the champion of the peninsula against Austrian 
domination. The year 1848, therefore, foreshadows the turn 
affairs were to take in the third quarter of tlie century, which 
was to be quite as fruitful as tiie first quarter had been. 

1848 : reform in the papal states, revolution in the kingdom 
of Naples, Sardinia given a new constitution ; February Revo- 
lution in France, reasons why the republic was doomed to 
failure ; overthrow of Metternich. upheaval in Berlin and Milan, 
the distress of Austria the opportunity of Liberalism in (icr- 
many, the German National Parliament, loss of time in theo- 
retical discussions, Austria meanwhile by victories at Prague, in 
Italy, and in Vienna itself recovers power, the Prussian mon- 
arch reasserts himself against the Liberals, the work of the Par- 
liament henceforth doomed , the Roman republic and iLs over- 
throw, vain struggle of Sardinia against Austria, succession of 
Victor Emmanuel ; attempt of Hungary to win independence ; 
humiliation of Prussia at Olmutz j the French republic de- 
stroyed by Napoleon III. 

From 1851 until 1885 the interest is concentrated upon the 
reconstitution of the German Empire and the unification of 
Italy. The Eastern Question also absorbs atten- 
tion at the beginning and at the end of the period. 
France once more undergoes a serious political change, which 
results in the establishment of a stable republic. 

Crimean war: the proposition of the Czar Nicholas to Lord 
Aberdeen in 1844, the quarrel out of which the war grew, 
desire of Napoleon to pose as arbiter of Europe, fears felt in 
England of Russian aggression, the Sebastopol campaign, ap- 
pearance of Italy on the scene. Peace of Pans in its effect 
upon conditions within the Turkish Empire.* 

Germany and Italy : reorganization of the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia by Cavour, his agreement with Napoleon III, war of 
1859, uprising in central Italy, Garibaldi’s expedition to Sicily 
and to Naples, Napoleon forced to make concessions to accom- 
plished facts. 

Bismarck becomes president of the Prussian Council, acts in 

> Kinj;lake's description of the diplomatic origin of the Crimean War 
is unusually enlightening. 
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the Schleswig-Holstein affair with Austria and independently of 
the Confederation, meets the new and jealous policy of Austiia 
with war, the minor German states crushed, Koniggratz, tlie 
treaty of Prague excludes Austria from Germany, Italy receives 
Venice as the price of her co-operation with Prussia, Prussia 
annexes Hanover, etc.. North German Confederation.’ 

Jealousy between France and Prussia, tlie Sjianish crown, 
campaign against Metz, Gravelotte, against Sedan, siege of 
Pans, government of National Defence, struggle in the prov- 
inces, Peace of Versailles, cession of Alsace and Lorraine; 
constitution of the Kmpirc, the Commune of Pans. 

The course m modern history may be brought down to the 
close of the nineteenth century if one is enamoured of the 
notion of completeness, but exccjit m regard to its relations 
with Asia and Africa, the situation in Fiirope has not materially 
changed since the formation of the Triple Alliance, and of its 
counterpart the Dual .Alliance. 

Since 1871 establishment of a republic in France through 
the failure of the monarchist majority of the National Assembly 
to restore either the Comte de Chambord or the Comte de 
Pans to the throne, tlie Bulgarian •* atiociiies ” lead to uar 
between Russia and 1 urkey, treaty of Adnanojile, intervention 
of the English, Convention of C)prus, treaty of Berlin, Eng- 
land occupies Eg)'i)l , union of Bulgaria and East Ruraelia , 
the Triple Alliance or League of Peace, this calls into being 
the Dual Alliance. 

In these topical summaries little emphasis has been placed 
on individual men, although the whole period from 1774 fo 
1 cS 85 is rich in personality. Such men as Mira- 
beau, Difayette, Danton, Robespierre, Talleyrand, 

Napoleon, Louis Philippe, Napoleon III., m Prance; Stem, 
Bismarck, William I., in Germany; Metteimch in Austria; 
Cavour, Garibaldi, Mazzini, and Victor Emmanuel, m Italy, 
■should be treated in connection witli the events to which 
they contributed so much. 

^ Itlsmarck's Memoirs {7'ke Aftm the Sttitesmijfi) introduce the 
reader into the spirit of Bismarck's policy as no other book does. 
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List of important dates : — 

1789. Beginning of the French Revolution. 

1 792. Establishment of a republic m France. 

1794. Overthrow of Robespierre; end of the Reign of Terror. 
1799. Napoleon becomes First Consul; i8th Brumaire. 

1805. Battles of Trafalgar and Austerlitz. 

1807. I’reaty of Tilsit. 

1815. Waterloo; final overthrow of Napoleon; settlement of 
territorial results of the Revolution and Napoleonic 
period. 

1823. Intervention of F'rance in Spain; the Monroe Doctrine. 
1830. Overthrow of the Bourbons; creation of kingdom of 
Belgium. 

1848. General revolutions throughout Europe. 

1856. Peace of Pans ends Crimean war. 

1S66. Austria druen out of Germany and Italy. 

1871. New German Empire, Italy unified ; France despoiled 
of Alsace and Lorraine. 

1878. Treaty of Berlin. 
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The History of the United States is taught chieflv in the ele- 
mentary school, althovigh an advanced course is gradually finding 
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a place in the programme of the secondary school. If it be 
taught in the last year, the character of the work is hardly to be 
In tke Secasd- differentiated from what is done during the early 
•17 School. years of college study. In this case emphasis may 
be put more upon the growth of the political system, industrial 
development, the method by which the region west of the 
Alleghames has been settled and organized, and less upon what 
may be called the story of American history. It will be possi- 
ble also to discuss with greater advantage incidental questions, 
like those which concern the original relation of the States to 
the federal government or those involved in the slavery con- 
troversy. In respect to methods of work, there may be a 
wider use of the sources and more time given to elementary 
tasks of investigation. 

It will be the ami of this chapter briefly to ex])lain and sum- 
marize the leading tendencies and questions which belong to 
the time from the organization of the Confederation to the close 
of Reconstruction.' * 

It will be advantageous to du ide this time into shorter 
periods in order to bring out tendencies which successively 
became dominant, although there is the usual 
danger that the attempt to divide the general pro- 
gress of a nation into period-, will lead to the neglect of other 
almost equally important ph.ases of the subject. Writers of 
“ guides ” divide the time differently and ilescribe differently 
the periods they create. The gro.iter differences concern the 
years after the War of 1812. For examjile, Bacheler puts in 
three period-, from 1S17 to 1855, — National Growth (1817- 
1829), Cntical Change (1829-1842), Slavery Agitation (1842- 

* Such summaries within the space allotieci to this chapter must 
neCessanb l)e fragmentary and incomplete The teacher is referred for 
fuller treatments to the various guides, notably to Chanuing and Hart. 
The references to books in this chapter are also meagre because it is im- 
possible to furnish in so short a space adequate bibliographical notes 
Since all the important documents are reprinted in Macdonald’s Sf/ut 
CMirfers, and many in the Oh! Smith f rnjh'ts and Preston’s Dorunienti, 
it is not deemed necessary, except in special cases, to refer to these col- 
lections of sources. The same is true of Hart’s Content f or antt. 
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1856). McLaughlin divides the same years in this fashion, 
— Political and Industrial Reorganization (1817-1829), Democ- 
racy and Slavery (1829-1845), Territorial Expansion (1845- 
1861). Mace analyzes the subject as follows : — 

Relations between Nationality and Democracy, 1789-1840. 

1. A Period of Cunflut, 1789-1 So,-}. 

2. The Mutual Approach of Nationality and Democracy, 

1800-1820 

3. Fusion of Nationality and Democracy Working out its 

Results, 1816-18^0 

Relations between Nationality and Slavery, 1820-1870. 

1. Slavery (Iradually (Jrows Hostile to Nationality, 1820- 
1840 

2 Sectionalization of Interests and Sentiments, 1835- 
1860. 

Tliese ways of managing the subject are in a sense typical. 
The first gives little recognition to the expansion of the coun- 
try, the second cmphasi/es that aspect, while the third empha- 
sizes the development of institutions and of the national spirit 
which gives them life 

Whatever be the division the teacher should keep m \iew' all 
the tendencies, iioliticnl, industrial, and social, so that the 
result will be a clear comjiiehension of the lines 
along which the national life of the American 
people has grown. Often these seemingly distinct tendencies 
are closely related. For e,\amplc, the expansion of the peojile 
westward and the imiustrial organization of that gre.u region 
w'ere the most potent forces in stimulating the national spirit and 
in makmg dominant a certain interpretation of the Constitution. 

Although the chapter on the Founding of America dealt with 
the history of the Revolution, it did not include the organization 
of the central government of the colonies. The aim of its later 
pages was to show the process by which the colonies were 
brought to assert and achieve independence, leaving the begin- 
nings of their experiment at confederation as the first phase of 
the national history. 
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It would be well as an introduction to review the attempts at 
united action prior to the outbreak of the Revolution, and to 
Ualaaw describe the governmental institutions in the sev* 

®**“*®“- eral colonies which had constituted the • political 

training school of the people. The pupils will in this way more 
easily understand the problem that confronted the statesmen of 
the new Republic, namely, the substitution for the control which 
the English Crown had exercised of a central government which 
should be effective and yet which should not threaten the liVier- 
ties of the sejiarate states. When the colonies were reorganized 
as states, a feeling of loyalty to them rapidly grew up, and there 
was a tendency to return to the familiar colonial policy of 
unrelated commonwealths, a system no longer possible in the 
absence of the overlordship and protection once exercised by 
the mother country. It was fortunate for the Republic that the 
evils of the system embodied in the Articles of Confederation 
became very patent, for they forced men to believe in the ne- 
cessity of a stronger government, and thus opened the way for 
the creation of the Constitution. 

In dealing with the Confederation, emphasis should be laid 
upon disorders which the government was unable to check. 
The defects in the Articles may also be brought out by showing 
the remedies provided in the Constitution.' 

Even in this period there were tendencies toward an exten- 
sion of the functions of the central government and a develop- 
ment of national spirit. This is brought out in the 

CQl 08 ftflrtlO&« 

controversy over the western lands and in the adop- 
tion of the Northwest Ordinance. Both have another inter- 
esting relation. They form the necessary introduction, to the 
expansion of the American people westward. In a sense it is 
true that from the beginning the Americans have been founders 
of colonies, although this general fact should not mislead the 
teacher into the statement that the earlier ventures of the United 
States were similar to the recent exiKjnmcnts in controlling 

1 Note particularly Articles II., V., VII., and the provision for an army 
in Article IX. 
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Porto Rico and the Philippines. Mere distance across country 
on the same parallels of latitude offers no such obstacle to nor- 
mal expansion as distance over seas and southward into tropical 
lands alreatly occu[)ied by an alien or barbarous population. 
Because the two movements are so often confused in popular 
discussions of the subject it is the more important that the 
pupil should know the nature of this earlier colonization, the 
exact rights and privileges which the settlers enjo)ed, and 
the extent to which the older communities assumed control 
over them. 

The Ordinance of 17S7 has still another important bearing. 
Since it forbade slavery in the region north of the Ohio and 

cast of the Mississiniii, it constituted the first move 

‘ Slavery, 

toward giving a.scendancy to fiee territory. In con- 
nection with It, the attitude of the newly organized northern 
and souihern states toward slavery slioiild be noted. 

The Confciiet alion i organization of state governments; 
central government provided by tlie .Articles, result of the 
method of voting by states, difficulty of amending the articles ; 
requisitions, loans, paper money; lack of power to regulate 
trade and il.s conso(]iienccs in trade wars between the states; 
distress in tiie st.ites. jirim ipally owing to disorder of the 
finances, Shays' rclicllion ; relation of the western land claims 
to the adoption of the Aiiitlcs, method of settlement by cession, 
the Ordinance of 17S7 in relation to colonial policy and to 
slavery, time at winch a measure of self-government was to 
be granted.* 

The movement to remedy the defects in tlie scheme of gov- 
ernment under the Articles was in a sense a conservative reac- 
tion impelled by the desire to protect property Tbe Federal 
against the reckless fin.aiicicnng of the states with CoaveiitloB. 
their fondness for an irredeemahlc paper money. 1 he C'onsti- 

* Auiirncitn Rrz'olution auj Cuttm! I\> tod , Sumner’s /’oiVt/ 

Mofris ; Sumut‘r\ AlexiJ'ider flamiltoH ; Krothingham's Kt^e of the Re- 
fuhhc ; Howard's Local Constitutional History, MacMaster’s //«/,>» y 
United States (cmpha.sizcs social conditions) , Roosevelt’s ]y inning oj the 
IViest ; Hinsdale’s Old A'orthsvest , Indiana and Mulligan in Common- 
vtettUks Series ; Fuke, Ctvti Government, 8i-t>8. 
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tution itself in several of its provisions gives evidence of a dis- 
trust of what is now called democracy. The president was to 
be chosen in such a way that he would he lifted above all 
party influences. Each group of electors was to make its 
choice independently, this was to be forwarded to Congress, 
and if it was then found that the groups had united upon one 
man, he was to be president. If the election was thrown into 
the House of Representatives, each state was to have only one 
vote. This is only a single illustration of a lack of confidenc e 
in the wisdom of mere majorities. 

In its details, the plan of government framed by the Con- 
vention represents the results of English and colonial exiieri- 
ence rather than an ideal formed in the minds of the framers. 

In stud) ing the Constitution attention should be fixed upon 
the difficulties whudi confronted the Convention, the compro- 
mises by which these were removed, and upon the nature of 
the government, particularly the distribution of power between 
the central government and the «tatcs. 

In dealing with tlie details of the system of government 
created by the Convention, it will be wise to adhere to a strictly 
Teacbljv the historical treatment. 'Ibe pupil must realize tliat 
Conftitatloii. jPe ], resent government bus a twofold origin, — on 
the one hand, the written instrument called the Constitution, 
on the other, acts of Congress, decisions of courts, and politi- 
cal customs. There must be a distinction lietween the original 
plan and later accretions. 'Die need of this has already been 
hinted at in what was said of the presidcm y. It is also ol> 
vious that as soon as parties came into existence, a troulile 
would arise like the Jefferson- Burr incident of 1800 This 
made the twelfth amendment inevitable. 'I’lie rise of nalion.al 
party machinery also profoundly modified the system of elect- 
ing presidents. American history as well .as .American govern- 
ment will be better understood if such f.icts are emphasized in 
their proper place chronologically, and not at the outset when 
the Constitution is under discussion. 

'fhe study of the Convention also offers an opportunity to 
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observe the beginnings of what were later to become strong 
political parties. One group of men felt more keenly the 
anarchy incident to the Confederation. Their hopes 
and interests were national rather tlian local. The 
other group looked upon the federal government only as a 
convenient means of protecting and supporting the states. 
These parties did not disintegrate when the adoption of the 
Constitution had been settled Their attention was turned to a 
broad or a strict construction of its provisions. 

The Fedetnl Contention the preliminary convention at An- 
napolis, men who took the lead, sources of the Constitution; 
the tliree conipi onuses, (i) representation of large and small 
states in Congress. ( 2 ) representation of slaves, ( 3 I the slave 
trade , power to raise revenue granted the central government, 
limitations placed on Congress, limitations placed on tlie states, 
power of coercion granted the central government , method 
of adoption and ainendmeiit, ratification, attitude toward the 
finished work of the Convention.* 

The beginning of government under tlie Constitution offers a 
convenient opportunity to study the condition of the United 
States, the disti ilnition of popul.ation. the prm- state olUie 
cipal occupations of the peojde. the development of c®“®try. 
industry, the me.ins of I'ommunication, the newer western com- 
munities, and the general r haracteristK s of .American life. 

When Washington had lieen inaugurated, the important task 
remained of organizing the new government and of fi-ving the 
lines along which it vv.is to develop. It is one Beeinninss of 
thing to draw up a constitution .and quite .another Goveninwat. 
to define it by a broad or a restricted interpretation of the 
powers that have liccn granted. The more mature pupils will 
be interested to observe how twelve years of rule by men who 

* In addition to the hooks previously mentioned Von Holst’s Con- 
shtutional Ut^toiv, ItaiKiofl's ot tht Comlttution . Stevens’ 

Soniies dJ / hr Constitution ; Fisher's hvolution of the Constitution of the 
United Stiites ; Meigs’ Gtowth of the Constitution in the hedenil Conven- 
tion of 17S7 ; Ford’s Jte-oelofment of Ametuan Potiliis Compare the 
first eleven ainenditients with the Knglish Hill of Rights and the French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Citizen. 
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believed ia strong government set the traditions in favour of 
the federal authority so firmly that when the ardent champions 
of states rights came into office, they were glad to use the 
powers that had been created. 

During Washington’s administration another vital question 
was determined. This was the attitude which the Republic 
Tthrriyn was to take toward European states. The open- 

SelatloBs. jng scenes of the French Revolution came a few 
days after Washington’s inauguration. 'I'liere was every reason 
why the Americans should watch with entliusiasm the early 
struggles of the French for rights like those which they had 
themselves long enjoyed, especially since some of the leading 
Revolutionists like Lafayette and the Lameths had fought for 
the cause of independence in .America The matter became 
serious as soon as war broke out between France and Fingland 
in 1793 and many Americans desired to support their old ally. 
Washington then marked out the policy of the Republic as one 
of strict neutrality, avoiding .all cnt.angling alliances It was dif- 
ficult for the United States to adhere to such a policy, because 
the area of conflict eventu.illy included the civilized world. In 
a sense the Americans were still colonists and were deeply 
affected by what was taking place in Europe Moreover, their 
growing trade threatened to drag them into the struggle, what- 
ever might be their inclination. ITiis became more evident in 
Jefferson's administration, after the outbreak of the second 
series of wars. And yet, if they could not keep out of the fray, 
they lost one of the advantages of independence, and sank 
back toward the condition prior to the Revolution, when they 
were objects of attack during every war in which England was 
involved. 

Another fact of Washington’s administration to which par- 
ticular attention must be called is the development of parties, 
Wtw fainj* — Federalists and the Republicans, as the old 
Anti-Federalists came to be called. The latter 
favoured an interpretation of the Constitution that would confine 
the central government strictly within the limits indicated by the 
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letter of the inbtrument. They would restnct the powers of gov- 
ernment in the interests of liberty. This party gained influence 
as the people began to view with alarm the extensive exercise 
of authority which they felt was concentrated in the hands of a 
few men. When the Federalists passed the Alien and Sedition 
Acts, the Republicans replied with the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions. Here the idea of Nullification makes Us appear- 
ance, an idea wliK.h was later to be adopted by the New 
Isngland Federalists when they regarded tliemselves as an 
o[)piessed minority, and by the South Carolina leaders to pro- 
tect their own local interests. 

The Fedo-ahst Supremacy • the choice of electors in various 
states , organization of the administration, creation of a cabinet, 
Washington’s selection of cabinet officers , financial policy of 
Hamilton, assumption of state debts. United States Bank, the 
tariff, the excise, Wlnskey Rebellion , I'rench Revolutionary 
wars, sympathy in .America nentiality, Cenet incident. Jay 
'Freaty ; election of Adams , XV/, affair, little war with France , 
Alien and Sedition Acts, Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions , 
the government established at the new capitol ; Congressional 
caucus nominations for the jiresidcnc y , the method of elect- 
ing the president results in a struggle between Jefferson and 
Burr in the House , removal of the difficulty by the twelfth 
amendment ' 

For the study of the period of Republican supremacy, there 

are two topics of particular interest, — first, the attitude taken by 

the new administration towarci the <iuestion of the 

, , , , I , 1801-1817 

powers granted by the ( oiistitution, and second, the 

attempt of the government to keep out of the great struggle 

which was conv ulsing F.urope. 'Fhe pun base of Louisiana was 

the most staitling illustration of the length to which the Re- 

> Aclclilional references l.odgc’s U'n/nuxlon , .Siiriiiier's Hamilton, 
Morse’s Jfffoson and Adann . Gt orge Gilvbs’ Memon s of the Admtn- 
tsttafwns of H'ashmgton and Adams ; Trescott, I'tif'omattc History of 
the Administuitions of IVashmi^lon and Adams, Maclay’s Journal , 
the AT/ I.ettert are collecle<l in l\nn Tr. vSe A’/ , V’l No 2 For 
Genet, sec Turner, Ot lyin of Oen,t'\ J’l ojicfed Attach on Louisiana and the 
Flortdas, Am Ilist. Rev , July, 1S9S 
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publican leaders were ready to go in the face of their theories, 
once they were convinced that the public interest demanded 
such steps. 

The purchase of Louisiana has another obvious relation, 
that is, to the development of the West. This is more impor- 
tant than its significance in reference to the theories of the 
Constitution. It may be remarked here that with each ac- 
cession of territory or with a redistribution of territory already 
possessed, the teacher should recur to the maps, so that the 
pupils will understand the course of the territorial development 
of the United States. It is true, however, that some of the 
divisions were made for administrative purposes and were not 
of lasting importance. 

The causes of the second war with Great Britain are important 
because they have often been somewhat misconceived and have 
Qoamiwitii contributed to the establishment of a tradiiion of 
SacUad. enmity between the Americans and the English. 
Popular sentiment in the matter is in a measure justified, because 
the treatment of America by England, jiarticularly after 1805, 
was exasperating, not to say insulting. But it was not inexpli- 
cable. To comprehend the Fmglish policy, it may be well for 
the teacher to study the .'\rmed Neutralities of 1780 and i8oo, 
and to note the policy which England had attempted to carry 
out in dealing with other nations. After the renewal of the 
war in 1803, and especially after Napoleon had gained control of 
western Germany and had crushed .\u.stria, Engli>,h trade siifTered 
severely. It was not unnatural that England should attempt to 
keep her commerce from falling into the hands of neutrals, — 
and the United States was practically the only neutral left, — 
because if the profits of trade disappeared, she must yield to 
Napoleon. She therefore interpreted the rules in regard to 
neutrals always to her own advantage, and after the paper w’ar 
was begun between herself and Napoleon by declarations of 
blockade, decrees, and orders in council, the rights of the 
neutral were outrageously violated. 

The matter was further complicated by the question of im- 
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pressment. The Republic recognized the right of the indi- 
vidual to renounce his allegiance and to become one of its own 
citizens. European stales recognized no such right. The 
English saw their sailors deserting and entering the American 
merchant service, where they would receive higher wages and 
better treatment. Their navy was in danger of being seriously 
crippled, e.xposing them to the attacks of Napoleon. In their 
endeavour to vindicate their own rights, they blindly trampled 
upon the rights of otliers. They took not only the newly 
naturalized English sailor from the decks of American ships, 
but also many native Americans who offered abundant evidence 
of their origin.' 

In studying llie 1812 war, which grew out of these contro- 
versies, the teacher should not countenance the popular tradi- 
tion that It was a second glorious triumph for 
Waroluu. . -,1,1,, 

American arms. The pupiN should know the 

truth. They frequently misunderstand the naval war, which 
was almost the only phase creditable to the Americans. They 
infer from the brilliant victories gained in single-ship actions 
that the American navy was suiierior. It is well to remember 
that at the beginning of the war the English had over one thou- 
sand ships and the .\mcricans seventeen, and that m the battles 
that were fought no ship-of-thc-line took part Of these the 
English had two hundred, the .'Vmei leans none.'' 

Eefmbliran suptemacy anl the IVar of 1812 : Republican 
supremacy, simplicity, reduction of expenditure ; disavowal of 
“ midnight appointments ” and repeal of judiciary act. 


' All these que.stions are fully explaiucrl in Ifenry Adams’ History of 
the United States .See also Nfahan, fii/fiitiiLe of the Sea Power upon 
History, and Influence of the Sea Power upon the Pretu h Revolution and 
j^OT/irrc, particularly II 266 {{ 

* Captain Mahan remarks • “ The War of 1S12 demonstrated the use- 
fulness of a navy, — not indeed, bv the .admirable but utterly unavailing 
single-ship victories that illustrated its course, but bvthe prostration into 
which our seaboard and cxtern.al communications fell, through lack of a 
navy at all proportionate to the country’s needs aud exposure.” The 
Piituie in Relation to American Sea Pmeei , 149 
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Purchase of Louisiana, question about the boundaries, form 
of government given to the territory of Orleans ; cxplorat\ons 
of Lewis and Clark, of Zebu Ion Pike, founding of Astoria. 

Jefferson's naval policy, war with Tripoli ; renewed difficul- 
ties with England and France, effect of the English application 
of the Rule of i 756, paper blockade of the Continent from 
Brest to Hamburg, Berlin Decree, Orders in Council, Milan 
Decree ; attempt ol Jefferson to use measures of peaceful retali- 
ation, non-iinportation, the embargo, non-intcrcourse, the Macon 
law ; impressment, American naturalization laws, incident of the 
Cliesajieake and tlie Leojiard, of the President and the Little 
Belt. 

War spirit among the Young Republicans like Clay and Cal- 
houn, belated concessions by lingland, professed objects of the 
war; failure of the attempts to invade Canada, and failure of 
the British to gain a foothoUl in the West, stiategic \aliic of 
Perry's and ^tcDonough’s victories , careei of the American 
ships on the ocean ; the Hartford Convention.* 

The succeeding period is one of economiu and political 
reorganization. The tremendous stimulus that the European 
»«nrir«iri- 'var had brought to the develojunent of American 
zatfon. commerce was removed. The .American shipmas- 

ters found their profits decreasing 111 the face of a world-wide 
competition. Even before the wars had closed, the embargo 
and similar measures had compelled capital to withdraw fiom 
trade and seek employment in the dcvelojiment of manufac- 
tures. Such measures, together with the war, had acted as a 
high protective tariff, and behind this barrier the “ infant ’’ in- 
dustries had begun to thrive. There is an interesting parallel 
between this result and the result of the Continental Jilockade 
in Europe. From that period datcrl the beginning of important 
French and German industries. In both cases also, in Amer- 
ica and in Europe, there was another consequence, namely, the 

* In addition to Adams and Mahan, and other books already men- 
tioned.— particularly those on the West, Thompson’s Ijvuisiitna, Gay’s 
Madison, Sumner’s Jackson, Von Holst’s Calhoun, .Schurz’s Clay, Roose- 
velt’s Naval IVar of 1812, Maclay’-» United States A'aiy For Rcrlin and 
Milan Decrees and the English Orders in Council, see Penn TV. &• Rp , 
111 . No. 2. See also Lawrence, Principles of International Law. 
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creation of a demand for artificial protection as soon as the 
barrier of war was removed. This led to the Prussian taiiff 
system, eventually to the Prussian Zollverein, which was so 
important an element m establishing Prussian ascendency in 
(lermany. In America it led to the framing of the tariff of 
iSi6. 

This period witnessed the flow of great streams of emigration 
westward, probably the most important single influence then set 
in motion. Such a subject is interesting to the westwanl 
pupils, because it is so full of incidents of cxplora- 
tion and adventure, of travel over rough roads and along diffi- 
cult trails, of vojages on the lakes and tlown the rivers in the 
early steamlioats. For many years it was strangely neglected, 
while every detail of local colonial Instory was told as if this had 
a peculiar iiistructiveness not belonging to the other. The 
settlement and organization of (ivili/ation from the Alleghanies 
to the Pacific is a process as worthy of study as the early sliug- 
gles of the colonies on the \tlanlic -eaboaid. 

The rapid opening vif western lands s]>eedily brought forward 
a question which was to engross attention during the next gen- 
eration, and was eventually to bung on the Civil Mij*onri 
War. Was projicrty in slaves to be permuted in Compromise, 
the states organized out of the new territory beyond tlie Missis- 
sippi ? The result of the first controvcisv was the Missouri 
Compromise. In order to understand this the piqiils should 
review the organization of states since iSoo. noting which were 
slave and which wcie free. They should see on the map the 
situation winch resulted from the Compromise 

Another event of this period is the disajiivearance of the Fed- 
eral party, making necessary the reorganization of parties along 
different lines. The distiiu tions which had originally divided 
the two groups liad passed away with the war. Indeed, b.efore 
the end of the war. the I'VdcT.ilists .and tlie Rejniblicans had 
comiilctely changed places in tlieir attitudes toward the powers 
respectively of the states and ol the cential government. 

As the Monroe Doctrine has become a fixed element of 
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national policy, it is necessary that its beginnings be studied 
with special care. It was announced in connection with events 

«. of peculiar interest tothe people of the United States, 

®‘****®®' events which marked in a sense the end of the 
colonial era on the American continents. The revolts wliich 
destroyed the best part of the Spanish empire in America gave 
to these continents henceforward the character of a group of 
autonomous states. The same revolutionary spirit invaded 
even Canada, which was still loyal, and it soon became neces- 
sary to establish local self-government there under the form of 
a grant of parliamentary institutions with a responsible ministry. 

Etonomte and political reorganization (1817-1829) "; early 
history of American manufactures, tariff of 1816 ; western emi- 
gration, the three main streams, race elements in this emigration, 
organization of the states of Indiana, 1S16, Mississippi, 1817; 
Illinois, 1818, Alabama, 1819; Maine, 1820, Missouri, 1821 ; 
Missouri Com|)romise ; purchase of Kast and West Florida, 
abandonment of the cUum to the territory bciond the Sabine 
('I'exas;, fixing the boundary on the north, joint orctipalion 
of Oregon. 

Disintegration of the Federalist party; election of 1820; 
election of 1S24, contest in the House, Jackson’s charges 
against .Adams and Cki) , Adams’ management of the civil 
service, the “tariff of alxmiinations ” , election of 1828.^ 

In the period from 1829 to 1845 observable some of the 
results of the economic and political reorganization just treated. 
Hcttonal It ni^y lie characterized as the “Triumph of De- 
®*®*®**®^. mocracy.” but this democracy was not of the Jef- 
ferson type. It represented a new interest of the people in 
managing the central government rather than a jealous defence 
of local nghts against the encroachments of federal authority. 
The accession of the people to power still further strengthened 

^ Additional references, — for western eitiiRration, e8peci,illy Roose- 
velt's Benton, Mclaiighlin’s Cms, Shaler's Kentucky, King’s Ohio, 
MacMaster, Vol V.; Monroe I>octnnc. (lilinan’s Monroe, Politteal Science 
Quarterly, March, 1896. Foster’s Century of American Dift^ticy .' T.ins- 
sig’s Tariff ffittory of the Untied Statet. For the revolt of the Spanish 
colonies, Payne’s European Colonies. 
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national feeling. Unfortunately this feeling was not shared by 
the South to the same extent as by the North, for it was the 
North which had chiefly been influenced by the great movement 
of western emigration and industrial reorganization. Since gen- 
eral changes of this character cannot be fully comprehended 
by pupils because of their narrow experience of affairs, the 
teacher should be careful not to indulge too much in such 
interesting speculations. It is worth noting that in the opinion 
of some writers this same movement had resulted in tlie ap- 
pearance of a new interpretation of the Constitution, substituting 
for the “compact” theory the theory of a supreme national 
government ’ 

In Jackson’s first administration, the spirit of the new democ- 
racy was tested by the attempt of South Carolina to nullify the 

tariff of 1832. All the incidents of this famous 

1 III r II . 1 j 1 Hnllificttlon. 

controversy should be careiully studied because 

they throw so much light upon what w.is to follow The 
Hajne- Webster debate should also be emphasizeii. In it 
American oratory reached its highest level, at least until Lin- 
coln’s day. 

Meanwhile the same tendency toward nationalization was 
furthered by the ap[)carance of a now bond of union, — the 
railroad. In connection with the early railroads, there should 
be a study of the canals and the effects they jiroduced in shap- 
ing the develo])mcnt of various comuiunities, particularly in the 
West. Such topics bring the study of history and economics 
close together. 

The party conventions which after 1832 nominated candi- 
d.ates for the presidency are another expression of the tendency 
to consolidate evcrytlnng on a national scale. This particular 
effort was assisted by the introduction of the spoils system. 

In the discussion of tiie spoils scstem there should be a 
review of the history of the use of the ap|)oiiiting 
power since the organization of the government. 

It would be well also to comiwire the English e.\perience with 

I Woodiow Wilson, Division and Ktumon, 45 ff. 


SvoUs. 
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patronage, as well as the French experience during the reign 
of Louis rhilippe. As soon as a vast army of officials was 
needed to transact the business of the government, their 
appointment would put a dangerous power into the hands of 
the president. 

The financial history of Jackson’s and Van Buren’s adminis- 
trations deserves a treatment suited to the capacity of the 
Money and pupils. It turned upon two things, first, the need 
Bn n l tin g. of capital to develop the resources of the West, 
and second, Jackson’s distrust of the United States B.mk. 
People in the West desired to borrow, often on dubious security, 
and the State banks, influenced by the tendency toward specu- 
lation, were quite ready to make loans in the form of bank 
notes. As long as tlie United States B.ink with its enormous 
capital and with its well-secured notes remainei-l in the field, 
these State banks were forceil to be c.iutious in the issue of their 
notes, because these would depreciate in conqiarison with the 
notes of the United State-> Bank. .An attempt on its pait fur- 
ther to encroach upon tlieir territory led them to join in 
the outcry against so dangerous a monopoly of the money 
power. When the renewal of the charter was vetoed by Jack- 
son and the government deposits were withdrawn, the Bank 
contracted its loans and seriously embarrassed the money mar- 
ket m the East At the same time the “pel” State banks 
received the government deposits, which, combined with the 
withdrawal of the United States Bank from the field, enabled 
them greatly to increase their loans. So alarming was the con- 
sequent inflation that the government refused to receive these 
State notes in return for hnd, and after shaking in this way the 
credit of the banks, it began to witiulraw from them the surplus 
for distribution among the stales. The result was the panic of 
1837. If such a line of thought be followed out with careful 
explanations, the pupils should be able to understand the simple 
questions of finance which are involved. 

The same period saw the rise of the anti-slavery agitation. 
This should be studied in a .spirit of fairness to the South as 
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well as to the North.* It should be remembered that neither 
slavery nor the movement to abolish it is pecuhar to the United 
States. The pupil should review the different forms 
of slavery which he has noted since he began the 
study of history. He will recall that slavery was fundamental 
in the structure of Greek and Roman society, and that this 
slavery was more dangerous than negro slavery, because it sub- 
jected men of the same race and traditions to one another. 
Mediajval society had traces of slavery in its system of serfdom. 
With the discoveries and the expansion of European power 
beyond Us customary limits came the subjection of barbarous 
peoples, particularly of tlie African blacks. It is their use as 
slaves in the West Indies and in the United States that particu- 
larly concerns us. There was an abolition movement in Eng- 
land and in France as well as in the United States before the 
eighteenth century closed. The pupils may study with advan- 
tage the experience of the French in trying to abolish slavery 
in San Domingo during the French Revolution, and the move- 
ment in England under Buxton which after the liberal influences 
became dominant in the House of Commons resulted in the 
extinction of slavery throughout the British dominions, with the 
indemnification of the owners. All such facts form the setting 

I The pupil bhould be made acquainted with slavery as it actually 
existed in the South lie should realize that although the blacks suf- 
fered much, there were compensations Slavery brought them from 
African savagery into the civilized world, and taught them many lessons 
which centuries of experience were required to teach the white race 
The greatest evils of the system were the demoralization of many of the 
whites and the waste of economic resources, A faithful picture of 
slave life may be taken from the trustworthy accounts of travellers in 
the South. The pupd should be taught to understand the attitude of the 
intelligent slaveholder, to see how lie had convinced himself that the 
system was something divinely ordered and wilhout which there could 
be no prosperity in the South. At the same time the pupil should real- 
ize the feelings with which tlic average Northerner looked upon the 
encroachments of slavery, jealous as he was of the rights and dignity of 
free labor. Kemble, of a Retuirncf on a Georgia Plantation, 0\m~ 

stead’s Cotton Kingdom, Susan Dabney Smedes’ Memoirs of a Southern 
Planter, A. H. Stephens’ Corner Stone Speech in Johnston’s American 
Orations. 
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of the anti-slavery controversy in America. The teacher may ask 
why it was comparatively easy for England to make an equitable 
settlement of the conflict, while America drifted into a terrible 
civil war before the inevitable change was brought about. 

One incident of the early controversy deserves special em- 
phasis, because of the high example it offered of unselfish 
devotion to a conception of duty. This was ex- President John 
Quincy Adams’ defence of the right of petition. 

Democrary and Slavery^ 1829-1845: inauguration of Jack- 
son, spoils system ; “ Kitchen ” cabinet, the Foote resolution, 
VVebster-Hayne debate, tariff of 1832, Nullification, Jackson's 
proclamation, the Force Bill, the Compromise tariff of 1833. 

Garrison founds the Ltheraior, Nat Turner insurrection, 
conflict in Congress over slavery petitions, “gag” resolutions, 
efforts of John Quincy Adams, murder of Lovejoy, rise of alx>- 
lition sentiment in the North. 

First railroads, opening of western lands, Black Hawk war. 
State banks and the United Slates Bank, Jackson’s war on the 
Bank, this issue in the election of 1832, Jackson vetoes the 
renewal of the charter ; removes the deposits, places the funds 
in “ pet ’’ banks, the Specie Circular, withdrawal and distribu- 
tion of the Surplus Revenue, panic of 1837, Van Buren feels 
the effect, the Independent Treasury scheme. 

The Log Cabin, Hard Cider Campaign ; Liberty jiarty, Har- 
rison’s death ; Tyler’s controversy with the Whigs, resignation 
of his cabinet except Webster, the Webster- Ashburton Treaty.* 

With the annexation of Texas, the history of the country for 
sixteen years becomes simplified into the struggle of the South 
to obtain more slave territory, either by annexation 
Terrttnry. gr by a practical repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, which closed to slavery the part of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase north of 36° 30'. The rapid growth of the Northern 
population had deprived the South of equal weight in the 
House of Representatives, and only an addition of new slave 

• Additional references- Curtis’ and Ixidge’s Websirr, .Shepard’s Yam 
Burtn, Julian’s Gtddint^, Morse’s J. Q, Adams (particularly interesting 
on the struggle for right of petition), Tyler’s iMters and Times af tkf 
Tybrs, Benton’s Thirty Years View, Garrison, W. P.and F. J., William 
Lkyd Garrison, Bourne’s Surplus Revenue of 1837. 
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states before the northwest was settled could preserve the 
equilibrium of the sections in the Senate. The stages in the 
struggle are formed by the annexation of Texas, the Com- 
promise of 1850, the Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854, and the 
Dred Scott case in 1857. 

While the controversy was still going on, a new generation of 
statesmen appear, taking the places of Clay, Calhoun, and 
Webster. These were men like Seward, Chase, and 
Lincoln, who saw that compromises were futile, and 
that theie was “ an irrepressible conflict,” or, as Lincoln put the 
matter, “ either tlie opponents of slavery will arrest the further 
spread of it ... or its advocates will push it forward till it shall 
become alike lawful in all the stales, old as well as new, — 
North as well as South ” In studying the older leaders the 
teacher should be careful to note the considerations that moved 
them. Webster’s Seventh of March speech was dictated by 
his fears of a disruiition of the Union. He believed that the 
law “ of physical geograptiy ’’ would keep slavery out of much 
of the new territory, and that it was useless as well as danger- 
ous to exasperate the South by uncompromisingly opposing its 
wishes. 

The rapid settlement of California after the discovery of gold 
offers an interesting illustration of the way in which the ten- 
dencies of development were against the Southern- 
ers. At the same time the invention of agricultural 
machinery, the extension of the railro.ad systems, the construc- 
tion of the electric telegraph were giving the Middle West such 
industrial strength that its decision in the controversy must be 
decisive. Immigration had done much to break up old ties, 
so that the sentiment of nationality found few obstacles in local 
atUachments fortified by tradition. And the Europeans who 
settled in the upper Mississippi v.alley knew nothing of “ states ’’ ; 
they had heard only of America, the refuge of the oppressed, 
the opportunity of the poor, the land of freedom. 

The Dred Scott decision illustrates the limitations under 
which the Supreme Court works. In a question of theory, 
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lying outside the sphere of strictly constitutional or legal inter- 
pretation, it cannot oppose itself to tiie growing convictions of 
Drai Scott the people. Whether the negro was a piece of pro- 
perty or not was just such a question. Chief Jus- 
tice Taney committed the same blunder that Justice Berkeley 
made in the equally famous Sliip-money ca.se by giving his 
theory of the duty of Parliament to the King. 

There should be a careful study of the causes which dis- 
rupted the old parties and led to the building u[) of new ones, 
especially of the Republican party, which h.is with short inter- 
vals maintained an unbroken ascendency from i860 to the 
present day. 

Expansion and shivery, 1845-1860 the origin of the Texas 
republic, grounds on which annexation was juished forward, its 
opponents •, was the Mexican war avoidable after Texas was 
annexed ? attitude of the anti-slavery leaders towards the war, 
seizure of California, terms of the tieaty of Ciiadalupe Hidalgo; 
the Oregon settlement ; the Walker tariff , attempt by the Wil- 
mot Proviso to exclude slavery from territory to be juirchascd 
from Mexico. 

The election of 1848, appearance of the Free Soil party, 
Taylor’s policy ; discovery of gold in t'alifornia and effect of 
this on the situation , Taylor’s death ; aims of the (.'ompromise 
of 1850, Welister's attitude, Calhoun's analysis of the situation, 
treatment of the fugitive slave question, attempts to enforce the 
law in tlie North, the Burns case, the Oberlin-Wclhngtoii rescue, 
Mrs. Stowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

Kansas-Nebraska Act, policy of Douglas, treatment of the 
Missouri Compromi-.e, how ns repeal was regarded by the anti- 
slavery leaders ; conflict in Kansas. New England Emigration 
Society, ‘‘Border Ruffians,” the Topeka Convention, the Le- 
compton Constitution, attitude of Douglas. John Brown. 

Elements of the Republican party, slave property nationalized 
by the Dred Scott decision, attitude taken by Lincoln during 
the deliates with Douglas ; John Brown raid ; indication in 
Helper’s Impending Crists of anti-slavery feeling among the 
non-slaveholding whites in the South.* 

* Additional references : Rhodes' History of the United States /torn the 
Cemfiromtse of 1850, Morse’s Ltmoln, Nitohiy and Hay’s Lincoln, Lo- 
throp’s Seward, Pierce’s Sumner, Royce's California, 
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A clear understanding of the secession movement and of the 
war for the Union is rendered difficult, because for the North 
as well as for the South the issue changed either 
upon the outbreak of hostilities or during the course **‘****‘™' 
of the struggle. The Soiithein leaders forced on secession in 
order to preserve tlie system of slavery from the attacks which 
they believed woukl shortly be made upon it if they remained 
within the U nion. Many Southerners, however, supported the 
Confederacy because of slate pride, or because they were 
angered by what seemed to them an attempt at the coercion 
of states. This sentiment and the war itself created the 
“ Solid South.” 

The North entered the war to preserve the Union, not to 
abolish slavery. As the war went on, it was found that the 
abolition of slavery would probably be a necessary consecjuence 
of the war, or at least a means of seriously crippling the states 
in rebellion, and so the enthusiasm of a moral crusade was 
added to the moiement 

At the distance of a generation, there is an illusion of a 
united North. Had the Southern leaders not precipitated the 
struggle 111 the iiiaiiner they <lid, the weakness of Attitode of 
the position which Lincoln’s administration occu- Worth, 
pied would have been startlingly obvious. By their ill-timed 
aggressiveness they placed extraordinary powers in the hands 
of the President, and called into being for his support an over- 
whelming national sentiment which made opposition to the 
administration dangerous. 

Facts of this sort emphasize the necessity of preserving the 
historical attitude of mind, and seeking to follow such a great 
movement through its successive phases, and so avoid the error 
of distorting the past by throwing back upon it the outline of 
events which later changed the situation 

The study of the war should be prefaced with a review of 
the relative strength of the North and South at different periods 
since the close of the 1812 War, for in a sense the issue was 
decided before a battle had been fought. If the economic 
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development of the North and South has been thoroughly 
understood, the pupil ran easily comprehend the great advan- 
tage that lay on the side of the North. The influence of the 
West which cast in its lot with the Union was decisive. The 
North had a larger population and greater wealth, and was able 
through its manufactures to supply the necessities of war from 
its own resources. The South, on the other hand, relied on ob- 
taining its war supplies from abroad in exchange for its cotton. 
When this was prevented by the Federal block.ide, it was neces- 
sary to improvise manufactures at the cost of time and energy. 

There should be a careful examination of the topography of 
the country and of the railways, rivers, and roads which made 
possible the moving of armies. Young pupils often think of a 
perfectly flat surface in connection with the movement o^ 
armies. They also ignore the difficulties tliat arise from the 
necessity of transporting great quantities of provisions and 
other supplies 

In studying the military operations, it is well to begin with 
clear ideas of the problem which the Northern generals had to 
solve as soon as it became evident that the Confed- 
eracy must act on the defensive The almost con- 
tinuous fighting in Virginia was in a sense a pivot around which 
swung the campaign for the Mississippi valley and the cotton 
states. Not too exclusive an attention should be fixed upon 
the western campaigns ; otherwise there will arise the illusion 
of a long senes of Northern victories. 

In connection with the military operations, the work of the 
fleet should be carefully studied, because it not only helped the 
army on the Mississippi, but it also cut the trade routes by 
which the South hoped to obtain supplies and so slowly starved 
the country into surrender. 

Another important topic is the effect the war had upon the 
government in strengthening it permanently and in temporarily 
placing a practical dictatorship in the hands of the 
president. If liefore the war there was any ques- 
tion of the supremacy of the federal authority, that question 
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could never be asked after Appomattox. A new danger arose, 
the danger of over-centralization, of unduly crippling the states. 

Secession and the Civil War : attitude of the Republicans in 
i860 toward slavery in the temtoiies and in the states; schrsm 
in the Democratic party over the slavery policy, attitude of 
South Carolina toward Lincoln’s possible election ; the seces- 
sion movement, states which seceded before April, 1861, senti- 
ment in the North toward secession movement, final efforts at 
compromise. 

Effect of the attack on Fort Sumter and Lincoln’s call for vol- 
unteers upon the North and the South, the ground on which 
Lincoln based his action, preparedness of each section ; 
Lincoln’s use of extraordinary war powers; the cry “On to 
Richmond ” and Bull Run. 

The Border states, Lincoln’s policy toward them, the war 
policy of Congress, financial measures, the blockade, attitude 
9 ( foreign powers, especially of England and France, the Trent 
affair. 

Situation at the beginning of 1862, movement into Tennes- 
see, Fort Donelson. opening the Mississippi as far as hfemphis; 
Shiloh; control of the .Memphis-Charlestoii railroad; seizure 
of the mouth of the Mississippi, and capture of New Orleans. 

Battle of the Monitor and .Mcriimac and its effect upon naval 
warfare; I’eninsular campaign and Antietam ; Bragg’s raid into 
Kentucky and his repulse. 

Emancipation Proclamation: second failure tc open the 
road to Richmond, Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, Lee 
attempts to invade the North and is stopped at Gett>sburg. 

Grant captures Vicksbuig, fall of Port Hudson, the Missis- 
sippi o])en to the sea ; Bragg pressed back to Chickamauga. 
Rosccrans defeated at Chi< kamauga, Grant restores the sitiia 
tion in the battles about Chattanooga. 

Campaign of 1S64 against Richmond and .Atlanta, siege of 
Petersburg. March to the Sea, fall of Savannah, Sherman turns 
north. Grant forces Lee to surrender at Appomattox. 

Financial situation of the country in 1865, public debt, effect 
of the war on the country's development, the armies disbanded.* 

* Additional references. Khotles, Vols III and IV, Greeley’s 
Aftfruan Conflict, Pollard’s Lost Oiwrr, Stephens’ War behjocen tht States, 
Davis’ Jlise and Fall of the Confederate Gcrvernment , Ropes’ Story of the 
Cmil War, Comte de \'vcvs’ lintoiy of the Civil War, Battles and leaders of 
the Ctvti War; Seward’s Seward tn Washington, Blame’s Twenty Veats in 
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The delicate question of constitutional interpretation which 
came up when peace made it necessary to decide whether the 
seceding states were within or without the Union 
*“®“**”®*^'can hardly be discussed with profit by young pupils. 
Their attention should instead be directed to the actual cir- 
cumstances of the time which determined the policy of Recon- 
struction. It has on the whole been true in the history of the 
United States that constitution.il theories have been devised to 
support the policy of the government, rather than that the 
policy of the government has been determined by constitutional 
theories. It is necessary to study the situation after Lincoln’s 
assassination, the personal characteristics of Johnson, his posi- 
tion as a president without a party, his inability to deal with 
political leaders, the feeling of Congress, the attitude of the 
partially reorganized states towards the negro, and the effect of* 
this upon Congress. 

The possibility of a disastrous conflict between the executive 
and Congress is strikingly illustrated in Johnson’s administra- 
Prtii*eat and ^ be experience of ihe country in Tyler’s 

lime was repeated with consequences more alarm- 
ing as the issues were more intense. study of this quarrel 
with Congress and of the impeachment proceedings w’ill show 
the pupil better than any abstrart discussion the disadvan- 
tages that result from the “ separation of jrowers,” as it is calltd, 
in our scheme of government Had the imjx*achmcnt been 
successful, it would have altered the frame of government ami 
made the executive subservient to the legislature. 

The study of the recent history of the United States is useful 
as a study of current events, and yet its incidents are so near 
that It IS impossible for either pupil or teacher to 
see them in their true perspective. All that is sig- 
nificant since the war may be understood quite as well from the 
events of the period which ended during Hayes' administration. 


McCnllnch'# Men and A/easurei of Half a Century, (Irant’s Per- 
ionai Memoirs, Sherman's Memoirs ; Mahan's Famn^t, Hart's Chau, The 
bkerman Letters, Schwab's Confederate Stales of Amertea 
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The astonishing progress made in settling the West and in devel- 
oping the resources of the whole country, in obliterating the 
ravages of war, in paying the national debt and in re-estab- 
lishing a sound financial system are all illustrated during that 
time. 

Reconstruction, reorganization, and expansion ; lancoln’s Re- 
construction policy, Johnson attempts to follow it out, the at- 
titude of several soiuhern slates toward the negro confirms 
Congress in another policy, ineffectiveness of the President's 
vetoes, attack of Congress on the President's powers, Tenure- 
of-Office bill, Reconstruction Act, Carpet Baggers in the South, 
impeachment of Johnson, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
amendments. 

Methods of iiaying the national debt, resumption of specie 
payments, completion of the Pacific Railroad , treaty of Wash- 
ington and the Alabama Claims; Tweed Ring; Greeley cam- 
paign ; disputed election of 1876, how Hayes was “counted 
in ”, Hciyes refuses to support the Carpet Bag governments m 
the South, end of Reconstruction.’ 

List of dates : — 

1781. Adoption of the Articles of Confederation. 

1787. Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia. 

1789 Oigani/ation of the new government. 

1803 I’urchasc of Louisiana. 

1807. The beginning of the Knibargo. 

1812. Oiiomng of the second war with England. 

1 8 20 Missouri Compromise. 

1823. Declaration by Monroe of the “Doctrine” called by 
his name. 

1830. Webster Hayne debate. 

1837. Creat panic. 

1846. Mexican War begins. 

1850. Compromise on the slavery question. 

1 854. Kansas-Nebraska At t. 

1857. Dred Scott Decision. 

1861. April 14, Fort Sumter attacked ; its surrender. 

* Additional references : Pierce’s Sum/ici, McPherson’s History of 
Retonshuchon, Dunning’s Essays, Taylor’s Destmetwn ami Reconstruction, 
Herbert’s IVky the Solid South, Cable’s The Silent South, Pike’s The 
Prostrate State, Burgess’ Reconstruction ami the Constitution. 
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1861. July 21, First battle of Bull Run. 

1862. March 9, Battle of the Monitor and the Merrimac. 

1863. January i, Kiuancipation Proclamation. 

July 3, Last day of fighting at Gettysburg. 

July 4, Surrender of Vicksburg 

1864. May 4, lieginning of the Wilderness and Atlanta 

campaigns. 

1865. Apnl 9, Surrender of Lee at .Appomattox. 

April 14, Murder of Lincoln. 

1867. Reconstruction. 

1869. Completion of the Pacific Railroads. 

1876. F.xposition at Philadelphia. 

1879. Resumption of .Specie Payments. 



CHAPTER XIX 


tee: COXTBSIB op study IK the EIjEICENTABY SCHOOIj 

It must be left to the teacher to adapt the matter explained 
in the chapters on the Course of Study to the needs and the 
capacity of the pupil in the elementary school. A few sugges- 
tions may be offered m tlie hope of facilitating this work, 

Accoiding to the scheme already set forth, the more formal 

work in history should begin with the fifth grade. What is 

done in the lower grades cannot stru tly be termed 
* . ^ ^ First Steps* 

historical work, akhou^h the atones that are told in 

connection with great anniversaries or that are used in the exer- 
cises in language prepare the way for the later study of history. 
In discussing siicli preliminary work, I’rofessor Mace has dis- 
tinguished between a “sense” phase and a “representative” 
pliase. In the first, the child is brought into actual contact 
with many things, and tlie results of this experience furnish the 
material which is used by his imagination m the second phase 
m constructing jiictures of events which are merely described 
to him.* It is true that nothing can appear in the imagination 
the elements of which have not previously appeared m expe- 
rience, but it is not necessary to conclude fioin this that die 
woik with tlie child should be chiclly along lines suggested 
by the character of his every-day cxiieriences. Very eaily in 

1 Professor Macc oullincs the object of the work at this stage as follows. 
“ I On the side of discipline (a) the primary object is to confer the 
habit of judging men's thoughts and feelings through their acts ; (b) a 
secondary end is to give the mind the habit of careful observation — 
the habit of finding truth in objects present to the senses. 2 On the side 
of knowledge: (a) the primary object is to give the mind material outof 
whici) the imagination may construct pictures of historical events ; (b) the 
secondary purpose, or rather result, is to give a more thorough knowl- 
edge of local in.stitutions ’’ Methosi in Ihitoiy, 258. 

*3 
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life he has accumulated enough sense material to enable him 
to construct wonderful compounds. The creatures that in- 
habit his world of fancy bear little resemblance to the persons 
with whom he ordinarily associates. He may take an awful 
delight in hearing of the cruelties of the wicked step-mother 
without ever having seen the less dreaded reality. Consccjuently 
the teacher may early introduce him into the realm of legend and 
story, confident that the result will eventually be a broadening 
and enrichment of his conception of the world. Kven if he 
does not at first understand the story, it is still serviceable. 
Every one is familiar with the relish children have for strange, 
large words. They often get hold of a word, gradually learn 
how to use it, and only later are able to fill it with approx- 
imately its complete significance. Slones may similarly serve as 
a framework into which may be set the results of experience. 

It is necessary that these stones be selected with a definite 
object in view. Not every one that the child is ready to hear 
is worth telling or free from harmful tendencies. 
Dr. Oppenhcim remarks . “ With most teachers 

the principal test of a story is whether it holds the child'-s atten- 
tion. This test is plainly a fallacious one, for there is, as a rule, 
but little reliance to be put ujxjn a child’s natural taste. There 
is no more reason why he shouUl know what is best for his 
intellectual welfare than that he should spontaneously recognise 
which is his most advantageous food ” ' 

'I'here are two pnncipal considerations which should control 


* He continues : “ Just as when an infant, he puts everything he can 
grasp into his mouth, so later he will show a keen interest in all manner 
of narrative, without any distinction of whether it is good or bad. Thus 
he will listen with altsorlted attention to ghost stories, which haunt him 
for nights; he may like stories emlxidying unfavourable traits of char- 
acter, as well as those which illustr.'itc virtues. The m.ain thing which he 
wants is that the story must show movement, action . . . One of his 
weakest spots lies in his rmiimentary selective faculty" He adds: 
“ Instead of making the ascent from preparatory existence to real life as 
plain, gradual, and safe as possible, they (the stones) evidently seek to 
encumber it, to make it steep and inaccessible." Nathan Oppenbetm, 
The Dnehfment of the Child, pp 104-105. 
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the selection of stories. One is their probable moral effect. 
By this is intended the tone or tendency of the story rather 
than any obvious aim to inculcate a definite moral truth. The 
other is their value in supplementing the child's narrow expe- 
rience and in introducing him into the world of the present and 
of the past. If when he begins to study history more system- 
atically, he is constantly meeting that which has long been the 
familiar companion of his thoughts, stories of Greek heroes, of 
brave Romans, tales of chivalry, stories of adventure on the 
sea or in the American forests, his work will be impelled by that 
force which comes from an already existent interest. While 
his knowledge of the world is increased, he is gaming a vocabu- 
lary, that IS to say, the tools with which he is to work. The 
teacher should aim systematically to accomplish such results^ 

The work of the fifth grade constitutes one step m advance. 
The pupil attempts to put together what he has learned of the 
history of his own country, not only what he has 
learned through the story m school, but also what 
he has heard at home or on the street. He is to make of all 
this a fairly consecutive account of the .American people. 
Such work will necessarily be biographical and descriptive, but 
it will none the less teach him to conccuc of the experience 
of the people as a whole, and prejiarc his miml to ajiply the 
same method to the history of other peoples, and m this way 
rise to the conception of the history of mankind. 

According to the plan outlined in the ihapter on the Pro- 
gramme, the pupils in the sixth grade are to go over the fiekis 
of ancient and medueval histoiy in much the same ^ 

way as in the fifth grade they go over American his- 
tory. They arc at this time obtaining their first knowledge of 
Europe and .Asia. They are also just beginning to realize the 
lapse of time. Their imaginative power is feeble, although 
their fancy contains a wealth kaleidoscopic in its profusion. 

1 List of books for supplemcnury reading which contain valuable 
storv material will he found in the Ktfiort of CommitUr on tht Relations 
cf Public Libraries to Public Sihooh, 12-18, 33-39; Mace, 309-311. 
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They may approach the subject in two ways. Their minds 
may be slowly led back to the period of the discoveries and even 
as far as Greece and Rome by a search for the sources of the 
customs, traditions, and laws which the settlers brought with 
them. Or the same result may be reached by beginning at the 
other end with the simple figures of the Greek imagination and 
with the picturesque forms of ancient life, and by leading the 
child down step by step, principally through his natural interest 
in heroic men and great deeds, to the time when the inheritors 
of all this past sailed across the Atlantic to found new homes.* 

'I'lie aim of the work should be to make this heritage intelli- 
gible and to cultivate tlie interest the pupils already jxissess in 
such things. A great body of knowledge cannot be 
accumulated. The teacher should be content with 
impressions, with an increase in the familiarity which the chil- 
dren find m certain great names and famous incidents, with 
the acquisition of an outline or framework into which later 
knowledge may be fitted. 

The ordinary practice of the schools forbids the use of a text- 
book for pupils of this age. The teaching should be oral, with 
supplementary readings from books. Since young children 
suffer from a poverty of words an<l phrases in which to express 
themselves properly, the teacher must train them adequately to 
describe the incuients that form the subject of their work. 

Although the facts must lie chiefly biographical, they do not 
derive their value from the light they throw on the career of 
individual men, but from their illustrative effect. 
®****’^’^' History is not made up of biographical tales, but 
most of the greater events within reach of the child's imagina- 

I In Germany the new Prussian programme after a year of elementary 
CFcrman history goes back to the legends of Greece and Rome, and then 
in the third year to a chronological treatment beginning with Greece. 
“ The Jena program of the work for the first two classes differs from the 
Prussian syllabus in that comparatively little attention is given to clas- 
sical mythology" and that " the entire time of Qutnta is devoted to a 
systematic description of the chief events in German history." Russell, 
299. 
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tion have been the work of men who are commonly called 
heroes. 

History is always closely connected with geography, but no- 
where can this relation be more wisely insisted upon than in the 
work of the elementary school. Unfortunately it is 
not customary to combine these two kinds of work 
in one scheme of study, although this is attempted in a few 
schools.* 

It is advisable that each group of topics leave upon the 
pupil's mind an impression of that which chiefly characterizeil 
the age which it summarizes. Those that refer to 
Egypt, to the cities of the Tigris-Euphrates valley, 
and to Phoenicia should bring out the notion of antiquity, of the 
beginnings of civilization, while those that refer to Greece 
should emphasize the spirit of independence, courage, delight 
in life, the love of beauty, and those that refer to Rome the 
spirit of conquest, the capacity for organization, for law and 
for government. The Middle Ages less readily lead to such a 
unity of impression, altliotigh feudalism gives rise to chivalry and 
the church enforces the notion of brotherhood and insists on 
the supremacy of moral obligations. Such an attempt at char- 
acterization should not be carried too far ; its only object is to 
show certain thoughts which should be in the teacher’s mind m 
managing the material, so that there may be some definiteness 
in the impressions finally left in the minds of the children. 

Since the pupils in their language study have already been 
taught some of the old Greek stories, it m.ay be well to begin 
with a more systematic treatment of a few of these, 
togetlier with some characteristic tales from Homer. “****• 

There are other reasons for going straight back to Egypt. If 
the lesson is well managed, any child will grasp the essential 


1 In Indianapolis history and geography are grouped together. As 
soon as the pupil takes up the study of Eurasia he begins to read 
Andrews’ 7 >m Bejis, and afterwards begins the systematic study of gen- 
eral history. Indianapolis Public Schools Course of Study in Geog- 
raphy and History for Grades t-S inclusive, 1S99. Outline for Grade 
6 A, by Lydia R. Blaich, 1900. 
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facts of Egyptian life. The subject may be approached nature 
ally through an imaginary voyage across the Atlantic into the 
Mediterranean. An advertisement of a winter cruise of the 
Prinzessin-Louise would be effective. After the children have 
been carried to Alexandria, it will be easy for them to leap over 
the centuries that separate modem from ancient Egypt. There 
should be a good map on the wall, and a globe, the larger the 
better, m sight of the pupils. They must keep close to earth 
all the while. They should first study the Nile, see where it 
comes from, understand its annual overflow, and the part this 
plays in the fortunes of the country. The story of Joseph 
would emphasize this. Pictures of the ])yramids should next 
take their attention. ,\s they are looking at these and hear- 
ing how they were made, they will forget the present and be- 
come deeply interested in this strange people that could spend 
so much effort on tlie tomlis of it.s dead kings. The burial 
customs are naturally suggested, and from this it is easy to 
go to a description of some of their other peculiarities. A 
few pictures on the hoard will show the way they left reconls 
of their deeds. In the same manner it is possible to treat 
Assyria, Babylon, and Plicenicia, Generally S]>cnking, all these 
peoples will seem more real to the children if they can each be 
connected with familiar stories from the Bible. 

Greek history should be simplified by leaving out all form,-!! 
teaching of constitutional development or political schemes, 
emk directing attention .to the manner in which the 

®**t*®y. Greeks lived, to their fcstivahs and their .shrines, il- 
Ui.strating everything, so far as this is jvossible, with pictures of 
scenes in Greece and of the ruins of Greek biiililings. The 
heroic struggle of the Greeks against the Persians can be dealt 
with in more detail, especially the battles of Thermopyim and 
Salami's, if the pupils are told how the Greeks and Persians 
were armed, what was their manner of fighting, andVhat sort 
of ships they had. Not much can be done with so important a 
pha.se of Athenian history as the Dch.in I>caguc. It is l>est to 
fill in the period between the Persian and the Peloponnesian 
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Wars with tales of Pausanias, Themistocles and Cimon, and with 
descriptions of the beauty of Athens, and of the daily life of the 
Athenians in the Age of Pericles. Only the most striking 
scenes of the Peloponnesian War should be related, like the 
siege of Platea and the destruction of the expedition against 
Syracuse. Alexander’s career should be followed on the map 
step by step. The pupils should also be told of the Greek 
cities founded by Alexander and his successors, as well as of 
the progress in knowledge, particularly at Alexandria, in regard 
to the shape and size of the earth. 

The history of Rome furnishes an even better opportunity to 
study the geogiaphy of the Mediterranean world. A connec- 
tion should be made with Greek history by asking 
what the Romans weie doing at the time the battle History, 
of Marathon was fought and when Alexander set out on 
his expedition against the Persians. The pupil’s interest may 
be stimulated by showing him pictures of the ruins of the 
Forum, the Arch of Titus, the Coliseum, the remains of the 
aqueducts in the Campagna. They are m such contrast to 
the piesent buildings of the city that they make a strong appeal 
to the ])ast. 

As in the case of Greece, there can be little attempt to make 
clear the growth of the Roman constitution. Emphasis must 
be placed on the life of the Romans, the classes into which 
they w’ere divided, their class jealousies, how they gradually con- 
quered Italy and the Mediterranean world, and how they ruled 
It. The war with Hannibal may be described in detail, for it 
is as interesting to children as the wars of the Greeks and the 
Persians. In explaining the early Roman Empire the pupils 
should be shown that the early emperors were not like modern 
emperors, but were citizens of Rome, who held important 
offices, and who at the same time were given extraordinary 
powers. Even if they do not altogether understand the matter, 
they will be kept from later reaching the wrong attitude popu- 
larly taken toward this subject. 

Only a few of the emperors should be described, — Augus- 
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tus, Nero, Titus, Marcus Aurelius, Diocletian, and Constantine*, 
possibly one or two more. Attention should be directed to- 
ward the great public works, aqueducts, baths, roads, 
and brulges, to the fortified frontier, to the con- 
dition of the people both in the second century and in the 
fourth century, to the splendid court which gradually grew up 
after the reforms of Diocletian. 

In the Middle Ages almost every phase is embodied in the 
lives of great men, — the Barbarian invasions in Alaric, Attila, 
Clovis, and Theodonc, the later emperors in Jus- 
tinian, the churchmen in Jerome and Aiignsline, 
raonasticisin in Anthony, Benedict, Bede, and the missionary 
Boniface, the papjry in Leo and (Ircgory, Mohammedanism in 
Mohammed, and so on down to the end. If the teacher com- 
bines accounts of sikIi men with desmptions of medirev.il life, 
— the manor and tlie \ illage comnnimtieh, lire knights and their 
castles, the new towns, the m.aritime cities, Venice, Genoa, 
Bruges, London, the fairs, — this will constitute the material 
chiefly to be used Some description must also be given of the 
great mediasval wars, the Norman Comjuest, the Crusades, the 
conflict between John and Philip .Augustus, the Hundred Years 
War, but all much simplified. It is lieiter to leave an inrom- 
jilete picture in the minds of young ( hildrcn than to crush 
them under the weight of ni.uter 

Toward the end of tiie Middle Ages greater emphasis should 
be laid on those things more directly related to the character of 
moflcm life and to the customs and traditions which the found- 
ers of Amenca brought with them As in the secondary school, 
it would be well to bring this work to an end m the middle of 
the sixteenth century, with the break up of the merliseval 
church through the success of the Lutheran, English, and 
French reform movements. 

In presenting to pupils of the seventh grade the matter con- 
tamed in the chapter on the Founding of America, 
Grade. problem is not confused by the fact that differ- 

ent schools assign this tunc to various subjects, for the great 
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majority give the history of the colonies in the seventh grade 
and the history of the Union in the eighth. To follow the plan 
already explained involves no violent break with common prac- 
tice Nor is the lack of a text-book constructed from the 
broader standpoint so great an obstacle. As the teacher has 
been trained to present the subject orally m the grades below 
the seventh, he should be able to siqiplement the text-book in 
American histoiy commonly begun in this grade. 

Although the course has the same limits as that suggested for 
the secondary school, there should be a more careful restriction 
of attention, so far as Europe is concerned, to only those 
phases of its history which are necessary for a comprehension 
of .American history 

From the sixth grade work the pupil has gained some notion 
of (he countries tiiat were to ha\ e a share in the founding of 
America, especially Siiain and Portugal, whose history had been 
a continuous crusade against the infidel. Such 
knowledge as the pujuls have can be reinforced 
during a geographical sur\ey of that p.art of Europe which was 
to undertake the work of discovery and settlement. In making 
this preliminary survey, they may follow, as in the study of 
commercial geography, the sailors of Venice and Genoa and 
those of northern Europe on theii voyages, learning the goods 
they pun based and the markets to which they carried them. 
They may also learn how navigation had been improved and 
what remained of the meilimval tales of the terrors of the sea 
which deterred m.iriners from becoming over-bold. 

As in the secondary school tiie study of the discoveries 
should begin with the work of the Portuguese, and it should be 
largely a study of the geography of Africa and the islands south- 
west of Portugal. 

The story of Columbus’ earlier life should be told in greater 
detail, for the elementary juipil is less interested in the higher 
aspects of the subject. In all the work with Colum- 
bus. knowledge should come rather as the inciden- 
tal result than as the object to which the attention is chiefly 
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directed. Nearly all the work can be laid down on outline 
maps, so that the knowledge of geography will grow with the 
increase in historical knowledge. After the voyages of Colutn* 
bus have been studied in this way, the pupil should learn where 
the Portuguese had succeeded in sailing. 

The story of Cortez and Pizarro has so much that is dramatic 
that there should not be quite the same emphasis on the 
geographical facts. With De Leon and De Soto the geographi- 
cal facts are the more important. 

The manner in which the Spaniards treated the Indians 
should be explained, together with the simpler facts of their 
system of managing the settlements. While the pupils could 
easily understand how the Spaniards carefully restricted emi- 
gration, how all goods and persons had to set out from the port 
of Seville, and later Cadiz, they could not understand the rela- 
tion of the viceroy and the andiencia. 

The events which precede the English, Dutch, and French 
settlements are difficult to treat because they emlxidy less of the 
simple experiences of adventure and war, and more 
C o iariaiOT . of those higher struggles, conflicts of opinion, na- 
tional rivalries, a complex of incnlent covering the whole field 
of western Europe. It is evident that the pupil cannot follow 
the development of the drama outlined in the work for the 
secondary school. He can become familiar with a few distin- 
guishing events, and may receive impressions of what England, 
Holland, and France were when the earliest settlements were 
made. The more general facts which he should understand 
are that England was growing strong on the sea, that the first 
English settlements owed their success to the desire of the Puri- 
tans and the Separatists to escape from the control of their 
enemies in the church,* that the Dutch came out of their fight 


t The subject may be approached as follows : Note that a few years 
before ElizalMth came to the throne Englishmen had been compelled to 
believe and worship much as the P'piscopalians do at the present time, 
that they were then ordered by Mary to restore the religion as it had 
existed in England before the Reformation and much like the Catholic 
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with Spain the greatest sailors of the day, and that the French, 
as a result of their religious wars and because their monarchy 
was becoming absolute, were likely to found decidedly Catholic 
settlements, and were not hkely to grant any rights of self- 
government. 

The story of Mary Stuart should be told because she is so 
famous, and because it explains one of the causes of the enmity 
between the ordinary Elizabethan Englishman and 
the Catholics and the Spaniards. 'I'he movement 
of the drama may be simplified by keeping closely to Mary’s 
career until she takes refuge m England, when it is necessary to 
put together the elements of the situation, — the papal excom- 
munication, Philip’s relation to the plots against Elizabeth and 
in favour of Mary, Parliament's severe measures against the 
Recusants, as allies of the Pope. The Armada appears as one 
of the consequences of Mary’s execution. The pupils are 
ready to understand the English victory because they have 
already studied about the English seamen. 

After England has been explained, Holland may be taken 
up. The story of the struggle of the Netherlanders is full of 
incidents of surpassing interest, so that there will be no difficulty 
in dealing with it. 

religion of the present day, and that when Elizabeth began to reign, she 
tried to satisfv both parties somewhat, although like her father she in- 
sisted that she had a right to manage such matters and that the pope 
could not interfere Accordingly, she arranged just how church services 
should lie conducted, how the clergy should be robed, and often what 
sermons they should preach Everybody was obliged to attend these 
servicc.s .Some would not take the oath acknowledging that Elizabeth 
had the right to manage the church ; these were called Recusants or 
refusers. Others did not like to see the bishops and the clergy wearing 
the surplice, or the services conducted according to the forms established 
in the Prayer Book, and did want more pre.sching ; these were called the 
Puritans. By and by some Puritans would not put up with the way 
things were done, and came to think that the true believers should 
have the right to manage church affairs themselves and not merely do 
the Queen’s or the bishop’s pleasure ; these separated themselves from 
the church, and were called Separatists, or Independents, later Congre- 
gationalists. Note that the Puritans that stayed in the church were to 
found Boston, and that the Separatists were to found Plymouth. 
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In treating the period from 1603 to 1640 and from 1640 to 
1660, die arrangement of the matter suggested for the second- 

^>7 school may be followed, but the results must be 
****’*• reached by using illustrative incidents and stories 
of individual men. As soon as the pupil touches American 
soil and begins to meet familiar names of men or of places, his 
interest increases, because every new bit of knowledge may 
have a relation to what he already possesses. It is the Euro- 
pean part of the story, therefore, that must be prepared with the 
greater care. If the pupils have understood the view's of the 
Puritans, they will appreciate the effect upon them of King 
James’s threat at the Hampton Court Conference to “harry 
them out of the country, or w,orse, if they did not conform.” 
They will also understand the oppression wliich drew certain 
desperate Recusants to concoct the Guniiowder Plot. Another 
question concerned the right of tlie king to levy or raise the 
customs or import duties w itiiout consulting Parliament. The 
attitude of James and of Charles upon taxation anti religion 
explain the settlement of New England until 1640, and should 
be made as clear as possible. 

It makes little difference in what order the settlements in 
America are studied ; Virginia first, or New England first. 

The Puritan settlements naturally follow a ron- 
Aaeriea- sitleration of the troubles in Engl.and, and Virginia 
has less connection with the conflicts in England. The story 
of Jamestown, of Plymouth, of Massachusetts Bay, should be 
told with detail, because these were the first settlements, and 
the pictures of them in the child’s mind should be well defined. 
Tlie manners, customs, and organization of the Indians may be 
descrilicd more at length than is necessary in the secondary 
school. After the other early settlements are examined, there 
should be a study of the Dutch in the valley of the Hudson 
and of the French on the St. LawTcnce.’ When this is com- 

t A* the elementary school pupil is unable to keep a complex situa- 
tion for a long time beion his mind, it seems best not to attempt to pre- 
serve the more strictly historical development worked out for this period 
in Chapter XVII. 
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pleted, it is well to make a simple outline of the rights and 
privileges of the early English colonies in comparison with 
those possessed by the Dutch, the French, and also by the 
Spanish. Such a comparison will result, unconsciously for the 
pupil, in a more intelligent attitude toward the English system 
of dealing with colonies. 

After the Puritan Revolution and a brief treatment of the 
events winch led lo tlie tnainph of Parliament in 1 689, atten- 
tion should be turned more to life in the American colonies 
than was the case in the plan for the secondary school. The 
rivalry of England and France must, however, be kept clearly 
in mind, and the threatening development of the French power 
in the Mississippi valley. 

It IS hardly necessary lo suggest the modifications which should 
be made in presenting .American history itself From long experi- 
ence teachers have learned what can be done with pupils in the 
last year of the grammar school. While the more difficult ques- 
tions of politics and public policy must be omitted, it is possible 
to make cle,ar the line of development of the Republic and its 
relations with other countries. 'I’he pupils should never be 
allowed to forget that America is the child of European civiliza- 
tion, that It received a great heritage of laws and traditions, and 
that its own life is unintelligible save as it appears in its place 
in the history of the world. 
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In Chapter VI. it was urged that while instruction in the 
mechanism of government did not go far towanl fitting a boy 
TkePractl- effectively to perform his duties as a citizen it did 
cal Ain. reveal to him one phase of the life of man in 
society, and so, like history, had great indirect value. If this lie 
true the course in civics will chiefly be helpful in creating the 
foundation of knowledge upon which good citizenship may rest, 
provided the pupil has a sound character and becomes public- 
spirited. Good government is impossible unless there is in the 
community an active public si'ntiment and one that is intelli- 
gently directed. Many abuses go on unchecked simply be- 
cause the citizens are nnaware of their existence, and even if 
tliey arc vaguely conscious of evils, they do not understand 
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where to look to discover the nature and the causes of these 
evils. Civics cis it is sometimes taught is of no use in such a 
search, because it explains merely how the government is organ- 
ized, and has little to say about the conditions which make 
wise administration probable. It is too much to ask of either 
elementary or secondary school pupils that they look far into 
such matters ; but they should be taught how to look, so that 
when they are old enough to be stimulated by deeper interests 
they may not gaze helplessly about. Political intelligence is 
therefore, quite as much as mere knowledge, the aim of the 
formal work in civil government. 

Since the majority of the voting population must obtain 
instruction in civics in the elementary school, if at all, the 
more thorough, formal teaching of the subject can- Below tfce 
not be reserved to the secondary school, although Hl*hSciuidL 
It will be easier to deal with certain phases of it with the more 
mature pupils.' 

The formal course should not come until the course in 
American history i.s either finished or at least well begun, other- 
wise the study will become merely descriptive and lose much 
of its value. Incidental instruction in civics may be given from 
the beginning of the cliild’s work. There are two principal 
methods of correlating this preliminary instruction. Some 
teachers combine it with the elementary study of morals, others 
with geography. These methods are not mutually exclusive.* 

1 See also Chapter VI 

* See p 103 for a resume of the three methods. The Committee of 
Twelve on Rural Schools prepared a scheme based on the course of 
moral instruction in France Civics, strictly speaking, does not appear 
until Group III or IV., when the pupils are from nine to thirteen years 
old For Group 11 (7-9 years) the recommendation is, “ Familiar con- 
versations and kind individual counsel when needed Simple stories, 
parables, fables, treated with reference to ideas of right and wrong. 
Practical exercises tending to arouse the moral sense of the class, by 
methods of school discipline, by often nuking the pupil the judge of his 
own conduct, by training the pupil to draw the appropriate lessons from 
facts observed by himself ” For Group III. (9-1 1 years) the stftne method 
is pursued, with the addition that “ passaces from history and literatnre 
arc treated from the point of view of right and wrong,” and this work is 
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This earlier work in civics has a double relation. It fur- 
nishes information about local government and also trains the 

to be so arranged as to bring out in detail the duties of the individual 
toward the members of the family, the community, the state, etc. 

In the Course of Study provided for the schools of Cleveland there is 
a similar scheme of work For the first grade the provision reads, “ Con- 
duct and Aforals should be taught incidentally in connection with all 
school exercises. Ilut this instruction is to be reinforced by direct les- 
sons on morals, manners, and government These lessons are to be 
based on the stories or fables read or told to children, or on concrete 
examples found in ever) -day life, in anecdotes of biography, in poems 
and maxims Government should be taught in the lower grades by 
means of concrete examples only ” In the second grade government 
is more emphasized ■ “ Suggest the ide.i of government and its necessity 
in the community of the school, by referring to school regulations; such 
as assembly bells, tardy bells, recesses, etc, and gi\e reasons for estab- 
lishing them." “ Name of the teacher, the rrincipal of the School; of 
the Superintendent and the Director’’ ** The Letter Carrier and his 
work Letter Ixixes, location of one or two , uses , how to put a letter 
in " All this is accompanied by various readings In the third grade 
there is a study of certain higher virtues and of government as illustrated 
in the functions of the School Council In the fourth grade the City 
Directors furnish the object of study. In the Hartford Course of Study 
the relations of government and geography arc more distinctly empha- 
sized. The provision for the third grade is: “ Have pupils locate and 
name the public property in Hartford, such as state-house, post-office, 
arsenal, court-hou.se. jail, halls of record, city hall, almshouse, and 
seboolhouse, and tell to which of the political divisions each one of these 
buildings belongs Have familiar talks with the children concerning the 
necessity of government Illustrate by making comparisons of the gov- 
ernment of the family, playground, and school with that of the state." 
See furthei, Chapter VI p. 103, upon the way this i.s worked out in the up- 
per grades. In Iluffalu there is a similar solution of the problem. The 
provision for the third grade reads "The meaning of government, its 
necessity and uses, should lx; devc)o|icd In connection with the geog- 
raphy of buffalo, the word Mayor should be explained and his name 
given The necessity for money to carry on the government should be 
shown. How are the public schools sii|>portcd f the fire department ? 
the police ? Why, then, do we pay taxes ’ ’’ In the next grade in con- 
nection with the geography of Eric County there is to be shown '* the 
necessity for good government, that is, good management, of a village 
or a dty, in order that it may be clean, healthful, and beautiful, and how 
this is related to water, pavements, sewers, parks, etc . and the wicked- 
ness cf squandering the people's money by bad work ” In the fifth grade 
foreign geography is to be taken up, and there is to lie an incidental 
study of the different kinds of government, together with an amplifica- 
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pupil to think of those associations and activities of men which 
he is to meet constantly in his study of history- To use 
Professor Mace’s phrase, it offers him “ sense material,” with 
the aid of which he will later be able to picture to him- 
self things that are merely described to him or of which he 
reads. 

It has already been explained that the relations of history 
and civics are very close. The teacher must take practical 
advantage of this, and draw upon history for illustra- wrtm-y «« 
tions of the facts of civics which he is endeavour- •Help, 
ing to make clear. Civics will, therefore, be more effectively 
taught where the pupils have had a long course of instruc- 
tion in history, so that the range of illustrative matter is 
large. 

Such a use of history implies comparisons of the local and 
national governments in the United States with other govern- 
ments, particularly those of England and the couu- comparative 
tries of Europe. From these comparisons the poH**®- 
pupil must conclude that mechanism of government is after all 
a device, and that different and equally intelligent peoples may, 
partly as a result of their history and partly as a result of their 
temperament, do things differently. For example, the Italian 
Parliament frequently formulates the principle of some new 
piece of legislation, and i>crraits the government to work out 
the details without submitting these for approval.^ Such defer- 
ence to the executive would be impossible m America, where 
Congress is anxious to exercise all its prerogatives, and occa- 
sionally attempts to do the work of the president also. It is 
only by such comparisons that the real character of many 
features of our system of government may be made clear. 
This work is difficult, even for the older pupils, and conse- 


tion of the functions of the city and state along the lines indicated for 
the fourth grade. There is in this whole scheme great emphasis laid 
upon taxation, and the necessity of an honest and wise expenditure of 
such money. 

J Lowell, GoverttmefUs and Parties in Continental Europe, I. 165-166^ 

24 
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qaently it cannot be attempted, except in an elementary form, 
with younger ones. 

The need of training pupils to do such work intelligently is 
apparent from the grossly absurd comparisons which are popu- 
larly instituted and which are accepted in good faith by multi- 
tudes. It is one of the commonplaces of political oratory to 
contrast the governments of England and America as a mon- 
archy and a republic. 'I'he contrast is misleading because the 
word monarchy carries in it implications which arc not true of 
the English government. In some respects the English system 
is more democratic than our own. Parliament is more sensi- 
tive to public opinion than is Congress, for members of Parlia- 
ment may at any time be compelled to stand for re-election, 
while a congressman once elected remains in office for a stated 
term, and so is in a measure independent of his constituents. 

If civics is to promote political intelligence, the details of 
the course must be existing political conditions, 'fhese are 
fflrjt rt . the mechanism of government. They 

^ ” ^** *" *- are largely the actual way in which this mechanism 
is used by the people and by their officials. The pupil should 
not receive the impression that salvation lies througli changes 
in charters and constitutions. More than one city with a model 
charter has a corrupt and inefficient admini'.lration because 
honest and capable men are not chosen to office. There are 
also unwritten laws which must be respected as much as the 
constitutions themselves ; indeed, as the English judges told 
Charles I., “ every law, after it is made, hath its exi>osit]on . . . 
which is left to the courts to determine.*' And it is not the 
courts alone that determine what this exposition shall be, for 
pubtic sentiment often governs the decision of the courts m all 
matters which lie outside the realm of technical law. Conse- 
quently, if a people is capable of political development its 
fundamental law must also change, sometimes by amendment, 
but oftener by interpretation or by a process of accretion in 
which the new is not clearly distinct from the old. but simply 
gives it another tendency or character. These more subtle 
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changes belong to the subject quite as much as the formal pro- 
visions of constitutions or charters.^ 

If in teaching civics the attempt is made to look at matters 
In their actual relations, carefully emphasizing their relative 
importance, it is necessary to start out with the Local Gov- 
(listinction between local and national government, enuaent. 

The latter is surrounded in the public mind with more dignity, 
and yet for the individual it is, in a sense, of less importance 
than the state governmeiiL If a citizen were to count the acts 
of government which affect his interests, protecting his prop- 
erty, guaranteeing his family relations, guarding him against 
ordinary dangers, he would find that the state or local govern- 
ment touches him twenty times where the national government 
touches him once- Professor Woodrow Wilson puts the matter 
in this way; “All the civil and religious rights of our citizens 
depend upon state legislation ; the education of the people is 
in the care of the states j with them rests the regulation of the 
suffrage ; they prescribe the rules of marriage, the legal relations 
of husband and wife, of parent and child ; they determine the 
powers of masters over servants and the whole law of principal 
and agent, which is so vital a matter in business transactions ; 
they regulate partner-ihiir, debt and credit, insurance ; they con- 
stitute all corporations, both private and municipal, except such 
as fulfil the financial or other specific functions of the federal 
government ; they control the possession, distribution, and use 
of property, the exercise of trailes, and all contract relations ; 
and they formulate and administer all criminal law, except only 

1 Professor Woodrow Wilson says "It is one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the linglish race whose political habit has been trans- 
mitted to us through the sagacious generation by whom this government 
was erected that they have never felt themselves bound by the logic of 
laws, but only by a practical understanding of them based upon slow 
precedent. For this race the law under which they live is at any par- 
ticular time wia/ it is then understopd to he ; and this understanding of it 
is compounded of the circum.stances of the case . . . Their laws have 
always been used as parts of the practical running machinery of their 
politics, — parts to be fitted from time to time, by interpretaUon, to 
existing opinion and social condition.” — The State, 476~477- 
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that which concerns crimes against the United States, on the 
high seas, or against the law of nations.” 

Although the state is in this way the guardian of the indi- 
vidual, the ongoing of his daily life is also immediately affected 
Tmynr*«n«. by mstitutioiis which, created by the state, are nev- 
of meaty, ertheless in a measure independent of it. The 
chief of these is the city, which with the rapid increase of popu- 
lation, the growth of corporate wealth, and the extension by 
charter of municipal functions, has already become one of the 
most important elements in the political situation. The pupil 
should reah/.c how dependent he is upon both city and state. 
This should lead to a greater emphasis upon state and particu- 
larly upon city “ patriotism.” Such sentiments are now no 
longer in danger of checking loyalty to the nation or of lessen- 
ing fidelity in the performance of national ilulics. 

With older pupils it will lie instructive to com])are the dis- 
tribution of power between the national and the local govern- 
ments in America and in France. From such a coinpatison 
must come the conviction that in the vitality .snd strength of 
our local institutions lies the political staliility of .\menca. 
Every revolution that France has had since 1789 has been 
largely if not wholly determined by the action of one city, 
'riiis is les.s true of the first Revolution than of those which 
followed, and which in most instances were merely changes more 
or less radical in the machinery of the cenlr.d ailrninistration. 
France is like a pyramid standing on its ajiex. Amenta rests 
secure upon the broad base of forty-five states. 

The pupils m.iy l>e asked why France is so highly centralized 
while the United States is still a federation of partially indejMjnd- 
ent slates? I'o answer such a cpiestion they must 
atlda. recur to their study of history. France has such 
natural boundaries that inevitably the jnmple throughout its 
limits have come to show similar and highly individualized 
traits of character. Throughout their history they have been 
thrown back upon one another in many a scries of conflicts 
with their neighbours, so tlial the unifying effects which we 
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have felt during the Revolution, during the War of 1812, and 
during the Civil War have been experienced a hundred times. 
Local privileges, even local liberties, have been sacrificed to 
make the nation strong against its enemies. The United States 
has been more fortunate. As soon as it reached its natural 
boundaries it found oceans protecting it on the east and on the 
west, while to tlie north and the south it was impossible for 
powers to arise that would so threaten its existence as to make 
consolidation imperative. Nevertheless there are forces which 
tend to break dowm the separateness of the states and which 
are slowly working the changes hastened by war. These are 
included in that vast organization of industry which ignores 
state boundary lines, and which for this reason brings the na- 
tional government more actively into play in every part of the 
Union. The action of the courts in the case of strikes, what is 
called “government by injunction,” is one illustration of this. 
The teacher cannot make such tendencies clear to young 
pupils, but he can because of them endeavour to stimulate the 
pupil’s pride in his state so that this may some day become 
watchful against unnecessary encroachments of the federal 
authority. 

In studying local government outside the cities it is well to 
show th.st there are several systems, — the township in New 
England, the hundred in Delaware and Maryland, Town*, 
the county and the parish in the South, and that Comitie*. 
with the movement westward there have come into being various 
combinations of these systems in the western states. Such 
knowledge has no direct practical value, but it serves to illus- 
trate the historical character of government in the United 
States and to counteract the impression that everything is the 
result of paper constitutions. 

In the study of city gov’ernment there should be a compari- 
son between the older system of administration by separate 
boards or commissions, more or less independent atyGov- 
of one another, and the new system of concentra- 
tion of power and responsibility in the mayor or in the mayor 
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and a few other elective officers. This new system was a few 
years ago hailed as the token of a better day in city adminis- 
tration. Mr. Fiske said it seemed “to be a step toward lifting 
city government out of the mire of party politics.” Not all 
municipal reformers are as sure of this as they were in 1890. 
It has been found that a bold mayor can use the extraordinary 
power which the system puts in his hands to build up a strong 
personal machine, and that he is able to use this in state and even 
in national politics. Although it is true, as Mr. Fiske remarked 
in the same passage, that “ to elect a city magistrate because he 
is a Republican or a Democrat is aliout as sensible as to elect 
him because he believes in homoeopathy or has a taste for chry- 
santhemums,” nevertheless, since the majority of the Democrats 
and Republicans in the cities still cling loyally to their party 
candidates, such a mayor knows that he is sure of so many 
tliousand votes under all circumstances. The problem before 
him IS to win enough more to defeat his rival supported by the 
indejiendent vote. Occasionally the revolt from the party is 
large enough to overthrow him. The possibility of a tyrannical 
use of power should enforce the lesson that with so large a 
grant of authority should go a determination on the part of 
the citizens to hold the official severely rebjxjnsible. In such a 
case “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

In studying local government either within or without the 
city the teacher should begin with the conditions which obtain 
in the community where the school is situated and work out 
into tlie larger field by means of comparison and contrast. 

There are tlirce topics of local government which should re- 
ceive special emphasis ; first, the expenditure of money ; second, 
its collection ; and third, the choice of the responsible officers. 

Under expenditure is included a description of all those 
municipal activities for which money must be provided by 
taxation or by loans. A distinction may for con- 
Kxfeadltm. venience be made between those expenses that are 
absolutely necessary for the protection and health of the city 
and others which are necessary in a different sense, such as 
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parks, playgrounds, libraries, art galleries, and monuments. 
There should also be a discussion of the extent to which cities 
have engaged in enterprises, like water works, electric light or 
gas plants, street railroads, which in other cities have been left 
in private hands. It is better ordinarily to discuss what is act- 
ually done rather than argue the matter theoretically. Few 
cities have been consistent in this matter. They have done 
some things that show a socialistic tendency and others which 
seem timidly conservative. 

In connection with the subject of municipal indebtedness it 
may be pointed out that to borrow money to build a gas plant 
from which an income is expected is different from borrowing 
money to expend on unremunerativc public works. Conse- 
quently in examining any city’s indebtedness it is necessary to 
analyze the elements which enter into it. 

The pupils should be told how the expenditure of money is 
guarded. Even an admirable system of auditing gives little 
security against waste of money or actual stealing, unless the 
citizens understand the matter and are inclined from time to 
time to see that the system is complied with The business of a 
city corjroration is so vast that unusual precautions are necessary. 

As soon as expenditure is understood the pupiU are likely to 
take a deeper interest in taxation. They realize that in order 
to carry out such large enterjirises a heavy burden 
must rest upon the taxpayers, and that this cannot 
lie borne unless it is jilaced wisely Such a study should in- 
clude the assessment of taxes, meihoils of valuation, and the 
effect of taxation on different kinds of property. It would be 
well also to contrast tliese forms of local direct taxation with the 
indirect taxes upon which the central government relies for its 
income. 

It should now be clear to the pupils that to choose the men 
who are to have charge of these expenditures and to collect the 
taxes is a serious matter, in explaining this sub- 
jecl the teacher should become a realist. All the 
election machinery should be studied, not merely that pro- 
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vided by state law, but also that which rests on custom and 
party organization. This is not to furnish tlie teacher an 
opportunity to arraign the party bosses, large or small, but 
their existence cannot be left out of the account. Tiie 
subject should be tieated m such a way that the jiupil will 
TltellacMae understand how his vote may be most effective in 
and the Boas, accomplishing the result he seeks. There sliould 
be a discussion of jiarty in.'icliines, their value and their evils. 
It should become apparent how greatly, the individual is 
strengthened tlie moment he unites himself with others to 
achieve a common result. The qualities liy which a man be- 
comes a political boss should also Ik* analyzed. Siu h men are 
generally natural leaders, tliey enjoy a.ssocintion with their 
fellows; tlioy are geneious m some liirections if not m others ; 
they arc public-spirited, although nut alu ivs m the highest 
sense of the word, and they aituallv devote lime to the juibhc 
service, if for no other lea^on bciause an olVicial s.ilaiv may be 
their only means of hveliiiood. In connei lion vviiii this topic 
the claims whi< li pulilic affiirs inav ni.ike for more of tlie citi- 
zen’s time should be urged The average man .spends not over 
three or four liour-, a vear in even ising tlic riglns and piivileges 
of self-gov'ernment. If one were to judge the value he placed 
upon these nghls by tlie attention be bestows upon them, 
democracy would seem to rest upon insecure foiyidations. 
Nc.irly all our political ills would be remedied, were the citi- 
zens willing to (k vote more time to public affairs, to discussion 
and to agitation for better things. 

This subject naturally calls for an explanation of the way in 
which state and particularly national politics affect local clcc- 
Katioul lions. From the point of view of local welfare 
aad Local sii< h an admixture of foreign issues is wholly evil. 
^'*******' It is an illustration of the lengths to which centrali- 
zation may be pressed by leaders blind to the forces whi< h 
they use, and only intent upon n.itional success and the sjxiils 
of victory. The political boss looks upon a loc al election as 
the training ground upon which he may exercise his cohorts 
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and on public office as the commissary where he may satisfy 
their hunger. An intelligent use of the independent vote is the 
only means of teaching practical politicians the risks in this 
attitude toward local affairs. 

With the older pupils it would be well to trace back to early 
times in England the history of several of the local offices. 
The dignity which comes from age may surround the office with 
greater honour, and eventually have an effect upon the manner 
in which its duties are performed.' 

In the study of the state government the principal attention 
should be given to the administration of justice. It is true the 
legislature has great power for good or for ill, but 
in this case the remedy is simple, — elect trust- 
worthy men to the assembly and forbid it to enact special legis- 
lation. The condition of the courts is a more serious matter, 
for if they become unworthy of public confidence the founda- 
tions of society are shaken. The sentiment of the sacredness 
of their task should be cultivated, especially in those states 
which submit to popular vote the choice of judges. The pupil 
should also understand that although he may never seek public 
office, he may be summoned to duty in the administration of 
justice either as a jinor or as a witness The best way to im- 
piess upon his mind the value of the courts and the need of 
watchfulness that the traditions of justice be constantly cher- 
ished, is by an appeal to history, by showing the origin of our 
system of courts, the ruder customs of administering justice 
which they diiplared, by describing the personal liberties of 
which they have been constituted the guardians by the common 
law as well as by statute law. The pupils should understand 
that a system of this soit will always faithfully represent the 
people who have it. If their ideals of fair dealing are high, the 


1 TcJchers are often urged to take the pupils to sessions of the city 
council and of other public bodies in order to observe with their own 
eyes the workings of local government This is correct in principle, but 
it cannot he erected into a rule of universal application. In some cases 
the behaviour of these bodies will not edify children. 
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courts will be pure and the liberty of the individual never will 
be seriously endangered. 

The central government may be approached through its local 
activities, — the distribution of the mails, the collection of excises 
The Federal customs, the work of the United States mar- 

®®”**“***" shal, occasionally also the sessions of the United 
States circuit or district courts. After these functions have 
been examined and classified, the powers the president can 
exercise within the limits of any state may be more systemati- 
cally studied with illustrations from history. Among the.se 
illustrations may l>e the Whiskey Kelicllioii, Jackson’s attitude 
toward the South Carolina millificrs, Lincoln’s policy during the 
Civil War, Cleveland's intcrv'cntion during the Chicago riots in 

i8tj4. 

The relations of Congress to the state are equally important. 
After the pupils understand the limitations placed upon both 
^ Congress and the stale legislatures tliey should stiitly 
cwdcaiiinH] the use by Congress ot the “ omnibus clau.se " by 
jertaoiema. •‘make all laivs which shall be neces- 

sary and proper for carrying into execution tlic foregoing pow- 
ers and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the gov- 
ernment of the United States, or in any department thereof.” 
Over the interpretation of this clause there long raged a debate 
between the two political parties, especially in regard to the 
authority it gave for the expenditure of money on internal im- 
provements or for the attempt to protect .\mcriran industries 
by- a tariff on imjiorts. The pupils should also sec how Con- 
gress ha.s been able, with the development of trade, to extend its 
practical jurisdiction through its power ov«-r interstate commerce. 

In studying the position of the president it is more important 
to see what are the real liniiLs of his iiiflucnre than to be able 
Xke exactly to enumerate the powers granted to him 

**”*^^*’*** in the Constitution. One topic is bis relation to 
legislation. He not only possesses a veto which gives him a 
negative share in legislation, but he may positively influence 
it through hb message and through a use of his appointing 
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power. The value of the message is often its effect on public 
opinion and through this upon congressmen. The message 
acquires special importance if the president is tlie acknowl- 
edged leader of his party and if the policies whieh he announces 
have been determined after consultation with his supporters. 
The use of the appointing power in promoting legislation is a 
subtle method of briber), whicli fortunately has been checked 
by the progress of civil service reform, it does not shock pop- 
ular opinion as did the use of patronage under Louis Philippe’s 
government in France, because the offices are not given to 
congressmen, they merely receive the right to name the persons 
who aie to be appointed. But this may lead to the loss of one 
of the president’s most important functions. Each phase of 
the subject may be illustrated from several administrations, 
notably from tlio'e of Jcfleison, Jackson, Lincoln, Johnson, and 
Clevelaiui. 

Another topic of vital interest is tlie president’s control of 
foreign policy, of the manner in whu li Congress has attempted 
to encroach upon it by joint resolutions and by an extended 
use of the senate’s sliare in the treaty-making power. It should 
also be made clear to the pupils that the president may in the 
perfonnance of his duties as executive involve the country in 
serious difficulties with foreign powers so that the subsequent 
action of Congress in declaring w-ar may be purely formal. 

The study of the method of choosing a jircsident should be 
historical. It should be jircfaced by a review of the early 
elections and of the tendencies which resulted in the deve]oi> 
ment of a party machinery national in its extent, so that in the 
selection of a president the party leaders in Congress did not 
necessarily retain a dominant influence. 

In order to bring all these characteristics into cleaicr relief it 
would be well to compare with them the practice in a republic 
like France. Such a conijianson would make clear also the 
difference in the nature of tlie cabinet systems of the two 
countries and the relations of the cabinet officers to the 
president 
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The Senate is interesting as the stronghold of the minority, as 
it was during the later phases of the slavery conflict. Its en- 
croachment on the executive, liarticularly ihrouch 
Tlie Senate. , , . - . , 

the use of its power in confirming the nominations 

or in rejecting treaties, should be described. The topic of 
principal current interest is the method of choosing senators. 
Here there should be a study of tlie actual practice in the 
states rather than a reproduction of the formal provisions of the 
Constitution. The right of the state legislatures to choose sena- 
tors is disappearing in the same way that the electoral college 
lost the privilege of clioosmg the president. 

In studying the House of Representatives atteiuion should 
be concentrated upon tlie macliincry of law-making, — the 
Borne at tep- sp'^^'^ker, tlie nature of Ins right to select commit- 
rnentatlves. tecs, the function of these committees in facilitat- 
ing legislation, the attitude of the average number of Congress 
toward tiie particular needs of ins district, the extent to which 
members may act independently of the jiarty niacin no. 

The Supreme C'oiirt is better studied historically by a review 
of its decisive work during the early years of the Union, of the 
Snpmne Jil.iycd in tlic sl.ivcry controversy, of its ac- 

tion on the I,eg.il Tender cases, in the Income 'J'ax 
case, and more recently in liie Insular cases. 

In tins brief sketch the attempt Iws not been made to outline 
fully tlie topics which must be discussed, but simfily to indicate 
jxiinis of view and methods of thought which may 
be helpful in interesting the pupils in tlie actual 
conditions of civil government m the United Slates. It need 
not lie said that the ilctails of the mechanism must be clear 
before its working can be <.omprehcndcd. 

It should constantly lie remembered that the teacher’s interest 
in the higher aspects of the subject should not blind him to the 
elements of Ins pedagogical problem. He must lie 
able not only to think intelligently about the subject, 
he must present the matter in a form simple enough to reach 
the narrow political experience of the child. This is esfiecially 


Otlier Toptci. 


neBenitt. 
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true of the proV)lem of teaching civics in the elementary school. 
The work is a failure unless as a result the child feels a deeper 
interest in the subject, is able with keener intelligence to grasp 
Its details, reah/ses, vaguely at least, his relation to the com- 
munity, and anticijiates his greater duties to it when he shall 
reach matunty. 
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Liberty Documents. 


A Working Book in Constitutional History. Selected and prepared by 
Mabkl Hill, State Normal School. Lowell, Mass. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Albert Bisiinkli. Hart, Vh U , Professor of History 
in Harvard University. Crown &vo. 4S6 pages. $200, 

No careful student and no thoughtful teacher any longer attempts to 
investigate or present history without reading and thinking about constitu- 
tional sources 1 he puqiose of this work is to place some of the most 
important memorials of history of the Anglo-Saxon race in a suitable and 
illuminating setting ; the document itself in a carefully verified text , the 
opinions of contemporaries who are interested and competent ; later com- 
ment of scicntilic writers, who have studied the dixiuments through the 
perspective of lium.in luogrcss '1 he results of eight centuries of consti- 
tutional effort are sUted or suggested in this xolume 


Max Farrand, Profissorof His- 
tory, LeUnd SUnfonl I’liiversit) — 
“ Miss Hill's l.ilierty IhKumciits is 
aver)' prartic.il, lielpui!, and sugges- 
tive work, of special \.due, it would 
seem to me, to tc.ichers in our sec- 
ondary schools I sli.'ill l>e gild to 
recommend it in the forthcoming 
report of the Committee of the New 
England History 1 c.i< hers' Assoc 1 1- 
tion upon sources that arc avulable 
for school use ” 

Outlook, New York — “Tins 
is a volume which cveiy student of 
of poliurs will like to have within 
reach The cimcal coiiunent is 
well chosen, and upon issues still 
controverted — such as the Presi- 
dent's policy in the colonies — brings 
out the opposing views I'or ad- 
vanced classes in eonstitulion.il 
history the work is inv-duable,” 

Dr. Albert Leonard, State Nor- 
mal School, Ypsilanti, Midi. — " It 
is my judgment that this is one of 
must useful books of the kind yet 


published. .Such a book as this in 
the hands of pupils would add very 
gre.itly to the value of our history 
work in secondary schools.” 

A. C. Boyden, State Normal 
School, Bridgewater, Mass — “We 
are Using ‘ Liberty Documents ’ m 
our classes and find it very helpful, 
exactly adapted to show the continu- 
ity of cuiiititutional development 
among the English peoples. ” 

Cyrus Hamlia, D.D.: — ‘‘It is 
very valuable and very useful ; a 
gcKxl idea very well carried out. I 
shall reioice in the opportunity of 
using it.” 

Blanche E. Hazard, State Nor- 
mal School, Providence, R. I,: — “ I 
am fairly eager to use it wnth a 
class. In both second.iry and normal 
schools the book ought to be supplied 
in numbers as a reference book 
accessible to all the class. Any 
grammar school teacher at work 
with a class in English or American 
History will be glad to use it often,’' 
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Green t Co’s Publications. 


r Schools— The History, Organization, and 
of Secondary Education in Oermany. 

Rdsseu., Ph.D., Dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
New York. 8vo. 468 pages. With 7 Appendices of Tables 
Full Index. $2.25. 


This book is the result of Dr. Russell's personal investigation of the Ger- 
man Schools at the instance of the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, and as the Spiecial Agent of the United States Very little has 
been written heretofore in English on the secomUry education, which is the* 
foundation of the German University training and the basis of all profes- 
sional service in the Fatherland, although it is in this sphere that German 
education can be studied to best advantage. 


CoNTKN'Ts beginnings of German Schools — The Rise of Protestant 
Schools — The Period of Transition — The Reconstruction of the Higher 
Schools — 1 he Prussian .School .System — The Higher .Schools of Prussia 
— Foundation and Maintenance of Higher .Schools — Rules, Regulations 
and Customs— Examin.ittons and Prlvllege^ — .Student Life in the Higher 
Schools — Instruction in Religion — Instruction in (ierman — Instruction 
in Greek and l,atin — Instruction in Modern l.angu.igcs — Instuiction in 
Ilisior)' and Gcograpln — Instruction in M.athematicS'— Instruction in 
the ystiii-a} .Sc'^cvtcvs — The TATcf</^fial 7 ri/rtu/f.' Teachers — .Ap- 
pointment, Promotion, and F.molummts of 1 e.'u hcrs'-'l endencies of 
Schcxil Reform — Merits and Defects of German Sccondsry F.ducatioii — 
The Privileged Higher Schools of (.■ctm.inv in iSo 7 --.\ttendante in 
Higher Schools in Prussia — System of Privileges— Salary .Schedules — 
Pensions of Teachers in the Higher .Schools of Germany — Extracts 
from the General Pension I-aws of Prussia — lauding Educational Jour- 
nals of German) — Index. 


The Outlook, New York. — “The 
book abounds tn matters of interest 
to all professional teachers 'I he 
work is certain to remain, at least for 
years, the standard reference-'oook 
and authority upon this subject " 
The Dial, Chicago — ‘'The. au- 
thor shows wide reading on this suli- 
jeet and skilful use of the note-book 
He sprinkles quotatious over his 
pages most plentifully, but he so 
weaves them into his narrative or 
exposition as not seriously to impair 
the unity of liis composition. Rut, 
what is more to the purpose, he 
shows, when dealing with tlie second- 
ly schools as they now exist, a large 
fiM-hand knowMge, obtained by 
personal vfsitatton of schools and 
conference with teachers ami educa- 
tkHint authorities. There is no work 


in the English l.inguage, known to 
us, that tonlains st) much and so 
valuable information about the sec- 
ond-iry schools c>f Germany. Nor is 
the btx)U a hook of facts merely ; Ihc 
author h.is an eye aliaj for ideas and 
forces, and conducts hi.s histoncal 
n.arration with constant reference to 
these factors." 

Pnblic Opinion, New York; — 

An qriginal and very valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of peda- 
gogies. For Germ.iiiy's position in 
educational matters is an assurance 
that one may learn much from a 
study of any of her schools. After 
several historical chapters each study 
of the secondary schools is taken up 
separately— a very wise plan which 
greatly simplifies a search for par- 
ticular information.'* 





